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The Robbins report on higher educa- 
tion was published 20 years ago this 
autumn. Totem-like, it has come to 
dominate the years between. It part 
reflected, part moulded, but in both 
cases most eloquently, the aspirations 
of British higher education’s most 
important generation since the found- 
ing of the great civic universities in the 
middle years of Victorian England, the 
Scottish Enlightenment of 80 years 
before, or even the golden age of the 
enriy modern university between the 
Reformation and the Civil War. Rob- 
bins - the name is sufficient to stir 
hopes and impressions that ore often 
quite distant from the detailed text of 
the report. 

TWanty years later there are three 
views of the legacy of Robbins. The 
first is that the report was entirely 
indigenous, in the sense that it grew out 
of the culture of the post-war British 
university; and that its assumptions are 
so much pit of the fabric of modem 
higher education that they cannot in 
any substantial sense be rejected. The 
second, really an extension of the first, 
is that Robbins was also a backward- 
looking report, deeply committed to a 
vision of liberal higher education for 
scholarly gentlemen-citizens that was 
already out of date in 1963; that it was a 
particular reflection of an anti -entre- 
preneurs! strain in Britain's 61ito cul- 
ture; and that consequently Anthony 
Crosland’s binary modification to build 
up "practical" 1 forms of higher educa- 
tion was fully justified. 

The third view Is that Robbins was 
almost the last in a long line of report^ 
in a tradition of Whiggish reform; that 
the impulse of reform embodied in that 
tradition was both a reaction to and a 
product of industrial revolution and 
empire; and that when ten. years after 
Robbins and ten years ago we caine 
sharply up against the incontrovertible 
fact of painful economic decline; re- 
form became- dispensable, a national 
judgment apparently confirmed as re- 
cently r& Jun? 9. 

For those who favour tbis view 
Robbins beedmes ti^not a mistake then 
a deviation. Somewhere in the last 20 
years higher education went off course, . 
The job in- the 1980s is io put it back on 
course. Those who held to the first 
(and second?) views see the task ahead 
in' almost opposite term?, to regain the 
momentum of Robbins that has been 
lost In recent years. 1 Over the next four 
weeks I shall try to discuss the broad 
themes of Robbins, not in the cause of 
making an obituary .but in an attempt 
to make the choice between those two 
v}e\jra of the future clearer. ; 

. Apart from Oxford and Cambridge 
hnd the four ancient Scottish uhiVer?!- 
tleg <rf Edinburgh, Glasgow,'. .Aber- 
deen; 'and. St . Andrews, the British 
universities are .the product qf the 
leth centuries, 
tp. rneql % new 


students in the measure, the British 
university appears an even younger 
institution. A case can be made Tor 
regarding our present universities as 
very much post-war institutions. In 
1938/39 there were still fewer than 
70,000 full-time students in higher 
education (50,000 in the universities). 
In 1980/81 there were more than half a 
million students, 307,000 of whom 
were in universities. 

Although it would be misleading" to 
ignore the influence of tradition, it 
would be equally misleading not to 
acknowledge that our present system 
of universities was largely created 
during the 1950s and 1960s. It hap- 
pened just yesterday, not a century or 
more ago. The typical British universi- 
ty today is the product of the Universi- 
ty Grants Committee’s plans for de- 
velopment made during the 1950s and 
of the Robbins committee's blueprint 
for expansion that was so spectacularly 
executed during the 1960s and 1970s. 

Their first objective was the expan- 
sion of the universities. But why? This 
general desire to support a larger 
university system needs to be unpicked 
because It embraced many, often di- 
vergent, motives. Some paradoxically 
perhaps saw expansion as a conserva- 
tive policy - in two senses. First, they 
argued that because qf rising standards 
in the schools and wider expectations 
of social mobility after 1945 entry to 
university was in danger of becoming 
much more competitive. The Robbins 
committee - used ' this argument, 

. although it moved far beyonait in its 
support for expansion. The Robbins 

E nnciple- "all young persons qualified 
y ability and attainment to pursue a 
full-time course in higher education 
should have the opportunity to do so” - 
was translated Into . an operational 
policy which in practice meant that 
entry into higher education for those 
with A levels should by arid large not 
be allowed to become more competi-- 
tive than it had been atthe beginning of 
the 1960s. ••••• ... 

As the 1950s went by, the belief grew 
that universities were facing a crisis, a 


damaging excess of dCmandoyer supp- 
ly, ail too reminiscent of the housing 
; shortage of the immediate post-war 
period. Well before Robbins tne UGC 


; shortage of the immediate post-war 
period. Well before Robbins tne UGC 
In 1958 had remarked on the consequ- 
ences of the rise in the birth rate after' 
.the war and the growing tendency of 
1 young people to stay bn at sohobl and 
to obtain the qualifications for entry to 
, higher Education: By 1963 the problem 
seemed much more urgent.. 

■ The second sense In which expansion 
. could be regarded as a conservative 
policy was that any other oolicvwould 


> regaTaen as a conservative 

S is that any other policy would 
to a substantia] change in the 
position of thd universities withiuhigh- 
er education, To suppress growing 
student ' demand would lead' to a 
damaging rise in entry standards.' The 
likely outcome would , be tq place 
ykhdTgreater .. emphasis^ on 
^academic /standards ''narrowly . cqn- ! 
. celved when admitting students^ and 60 ' 
devalue those broader extra-academic 
.qualities to Which the liberal university 
tradition attached considerable im- 
portance, Under these conditions the 


sed by expansion and pushed to the 
margin of society could nardly appear 
an attractive future for institutions that 
traced their ancestry however remotely 
to the studium generate of the middle 
ages and which in Britain at any rate 
had acquired particularly incestuous 
links with the administrative dlite. 

Others supported the expansion of 
the universities for less defensive 
reasons. Renewing the nineteenth cen- 
tury theme of the universities as instru- 
ments of modernization, they placed 
particular emphasis on the urgent need 
to relate university development more 
closely to post-war social and economic 
demands. These can be divided into 
social demands which naturally took 
the form of pressure to expand oppor- 
tunity for higher education, and econo- 
mic demands which were expressed 
through the demand partly for theore- 
tical knowledge that could be produc- 
tively employed and partly for highly 
skilled manpower. In practice these 
two setB of demands were very much 
confused. 

Both themeB were taken up strongly 
-in the Robbins report which contained 
what is still probably the best statement 
of the "sgciai” case for higher educa- 
tion and paid far more attention to the 
parallel ''economic" case than many of 
Its critics have been prepared to con- 
cede. The committee saw Its task in 
clear terms: "It has come about that, 17 
years after the passing of the great 
Education Act or 1944, which inaugu- 
rated momentous changes in the orga- 
nization of education in the schools, we 
hbve be’en asked jo consider whether 
changes of a like order of magnitude 
are needed at a higher level." The 
historical perspective of the Robbins 
report is still impressive. The commit- 
tee saw its responsibility in the context 
of an unfolding educational revolution 
that reached back at least to 1870. 

To Robbins the "economic" case for 
expansion was always secondary, or 
perhaps more accurately it was sub- 
sumed in the broader "social” case. 
The committee believed that, however 
much general importance needed to be 
attached to an adequate supply of 
highly skilled manpower, it was diffi- 
cult to translate this into detailed 
operable policies. Having drawn a 
perhaps over-sharp contrast between 
manpower planning and student de- 
mand as the alternative engines of 
higher education expansion, tne com- 
mittee chose the latter with perhaps 
too. few qualifications. 

■ •.Yet the Robbins report made a 
series of recommendations which 
snowed that it was far from immune 


ability only to conclude “we think then 
is no risk that within the next 20 years 
the growth in the proportion of youna 
people with qualifications ana apti- 
tudes will be restrained by a shortage of 
potential ability ... If there is to be 
talk of a pool of ability, it must be a 
pool which surpasses the widow's cnise 
in the Old Testament”. The committee 
was profoundly convinced of the possi- 
bility of improvement without disturb- 
ance and was largely successful in 
spreading this Wmggish confidence 
through the universities. Expansion 
therefore became not -a threatening 
prospect but a semi-moral duty. 

This first objective was half- 
achieved. On the one hand the univer- 


sities successfully accomplished a most 
spectacular expansion of student num- 
bers. In 1957/58 there were only 97,851 


full-time students in British universi- 
ties: ten years later this had more than 
doubled to 205,195: and ten years after 
that in 1977/78 the total stood it 
277,000. According to the latest avail- 
able figures there are 309,000 full-time 
students in the universities. So in lea 
than a generation there has been moie 
than a three-fold expansion. 

There has alfo been a large increase 
in the number of universities. In 1957 
there were still only 24 institutions on 
the UGC list; by 1982 there were 53 
institutions. This spectacular expan- 
sion was not achieved at the cost d 
lower standards, so justifying . the 
optimism of the Robbins commits 
and disproving the well publiciad 
fears of those who cried that "more 
means worse". . 

However, the success of expansion 
has to be qualified in two reaped*- 
First, Its scale did not in the end makes 
unnecessary to establish rival lnw 
tions in the form of the polytechnics 
with consequences that are still being 


.'.would certainly be vety-dlffereiit from 
. the pre-war; qnlvirsifies; To divert 
student demand into other,: tion-iuni- 

varsity, - 

: dohbfe 


tific and Technological Education and 
. Research (SISTERs) along the lines of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology should.be established, that the 
GpUeaes \ of . . advanced . . technology 
should be prdfaoted to: fliH university 
status 1 , an'dthat the Council for Nation-’ 
/ *! Academic Awards should be cheated 
so ending tiipuniversitiw' monopoly of 
awarding degrees. The committee also 
j bdievficT that some % of the ■' regional- 
^colleges of technology (now incorpo- 
rated into: the polytechnics) should 
arsitiesj.If the roll Rob- ! 
had bech accepted; it 
id tq a, significant ;injec- 
values and practices of; 
ni versify system. . 


polytechnics got undor way, w« 1 
period of unrestrained university ex- 
pansion with a growth of llOper cenlP 
student numbers. The next decs®? 
which .the polytechnics 
established themselves was a period (« 
much slower growth, a 35 per call 
increase in the number of university 
students between 1968 and 1978- • 
Second, although the strongest mo- 
tive for university expansion in theflm 
instance may have been the desire » 
enhance Britain's effort in sd enc ®*® 
technology, the most rapid growth yg 
not in science and technology but® 
social studies and to be lesser extern 
humanities. ' 

Of course this proportional 
In science and technology 
masks the very substantiaflncresw ® 
their actual number. It is also.mWew- 
tag if It leads to the conclusion i®*' 
universities deliberately held 
science and technology's share. in 
..there w/jire empty places in W ent f “l 
technology departments in mosi u“: 
versifies throughout this period, ^ 
universities consistently admttec 
ence and technology students 
lower eritry qualification? ^an mo* 
possessed by arts and social sdanf? 
students. .u-fad* 

. Yet, whatever the excuse, the 
remain: the Robbins expansion oi u " 
universities, which bad so 
-‘envisaged by Government 
Han't' etemfent th a drive f< 
had lnstei 
and almost 


recent brf 


an half.bf.qbH 


klfm 
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New centre will [ 
promote Britain, 
say economists 


August 12, 1983 No 562 Price 45p 


by Paul Flutlicr 

A new economic policy research centre 
which uims to rival ventures in Amer- 
ica and Europe nnd project British 
economic thinking inlcmuliomilly will 
start work in London in October. 

It is to be modelled on the National 
Bureau for Economic Research based 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, which 
acts as an "economics multiversity" but 
with no tenured staff. The centre will 
draw a group of 40 to 50 research 
associates from the universities and 
academic community. 

Research will focus on the effects of 
international trade und financial 
money flows. Discussions are currently 
underway to finalize four detailed 
research programmes in international 
macroeconomics, international trade, 
perspectives in applied theory and eco- 
nometrics, and economic history. 

The centre's costs are put at £175,000 


.a year, With funding for the next five 
years pledged by theSocfal Science Re- 
search Council, which is ta give 


£300,000 


period. 


Leverhulme Trust, the Esm6e Fair- 
bairn trust, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the Bank of England.' thd finan- 
cial Times , andMorgu ft-Orenfell. 

The directdfof the Centre for Eco- 
nomic Policy Research is to be Profes- 
sor Richard Portes, professor of econo- 
mics at Birkbeck College, London, 
who was behind the original plan. 
Professor Portes, an American who 
has taught in Britain since 1965, will 
continue teaching at Birkbeck. 


Report on the 
Commonwealth 
Universities, 15-23 

David Richards on 
Pushkiii' serose,; 11 

Jon Turney describes 
the UNIVERSE 
project, 7 


"The impact and involvement of 
international trade and capital flows on 
the Britisli economy has increased 
substantially since the last wur", he 
said. But there has not been a corres- 
ponding increase in the research done 
on the operation of the open economy. 
This wifi be the task of the centre. 

Professor Portes is also keen to see 
tho "leadership of the economics pro- 
fession," whicn has tended to rest in 
America since 1945 with people like 
Arrow, Tobin, Samuelson, Friedman, 
Modigliani, Leonlieff, and Klein, re- 
turn to Britain with its traditions from 
Adam Smith to Keynes. 

The board of governors for the 
centre includes Sir Douglas Wass, 

. former head of the Treasury, Professor 
James Meade, Mr Jim Ball, head of the 
London Business School, Professor 
Amartyn Sen, Mr Michael Posner, 
chairman of the SSRC, Mr David 
Watt, director of the Royal Institute of 
International Affaire, and Mr Jeremy 
Hardie, deputy chairman of the Mono- 
polies Commission. 

The centre will be based nefafySt 
James’ Square in ceqtral Londoji> in 
premises adjoining Chatham House. lt 
wjll share a library and meeting roorp* 
with the Royal Institute of Internation- 
al Affairs and they mil promote .joint 
activities. t 

The centre will aim to bring policy- 
makers and researchers together in 
workshops and conferences, publish a 
series of policy papers, promote scale 
"targetecP 1 research and encourage 
collaboration between academics. 

About a dozen research associates 
are being appointed for each program- 
me for limited but renewablepariods, 
probably a three-year term. They will 
work in the centre while continuing at 
thefr academic base. There Would be 
some international associates, and ab- 
out one third would be under 35. 

The centre would aim to comple- 
ment existing in-house research insti- 
tutes such as the Policy Studies Insti- 
tute and the National Institute for Eco- 
nomic and Social Research, drawing in 
new funds in the form of grants from 
Whitehall and international sources,, 
and new ideas from the existing 
academic community. 

" There is general agreement that 
Britain, lack? research looking specifi- 
cally at ' . international (economic 
aspects, while exports and imports 
make up a third of its national product. 
Germany boasts five independent re- 
search institutes, largely govemment- 
bncked, while Sweden ana France also 
have economic institutes. . 




MAKING HAY : Essex has proved that fewer cuts are good for universities this year. Campus parkland grass Is 
now allowed to grow freely Bfter years of regular mowing. And the resulting hay crop Is gathered and sold at a 
profit. 

UCCA reports fierce battle for places 


The scramble for places in higher 
education, which begins in earnest next 
week with the publication of A level 
results, will be even more competitive 
than last yeajr when record numbers of 
applications were received, 

Both; the universities and public 
sector institutions reported further In- 
creases In applications' this week. Arid 
they warned that there may be fewer , 
places on offer. - ’ 

The Universities Central Council on 
Admissions has had an increase of 0.5 
per cent in applications, (hanks to a 
recovery in demand from overseas on 
top of a slight rise in last year’s 1 54,000 
home figure. UCCA forecasts a 1 per 


this year to provide more flexibility for 
admissions tutors, who had to insist on 
exact grades to meet numbers targets 
for 1982/83. The result may be more 
places available through clearing, 
although sqme universities will again 
have only minimal nuriibett ’of vacan- 
•fctes on a strictly limited range of 


courses. 


The polytechnics, too, report grea- 
ter pressure on places. Applications 
were well up in the early part of the 


cent drop in the number of enrolments 
from last year’s figure Of 78,600 as the 
institutions fall in line with University 


Grants Committee targets. 

Offers have generally been tougher 


year and most will be trying to keep a 
tight rein on numbers so as not to store 
tip trouble with the likelihood of cuts in - 
budgets for 1984/85 arising from the 
National AdvisoryBody’splnnningexer- 
dse.. 

In teacher training the picture is 
more patchy. The majority of places 
for secondary postgraduate certificate 
of education coutseS this autumn have 


THES scholarship value increased 


The yalu? of the THES Third World 
Fellowship, which facilitates academic 
exchanges between developing coun- 
tries. is to be increased by £1,000 to 
£2,500. 

Ten lecturers and university admi- 
nistrators have benefited from the 
award, which was established at the 
Cqmmonweaith Univere I ties Congress . 
of 1973. It has enabled them to travel jo ■ 
other, Third World nations (bqatyy but 
.Mjjjjiea of b^qejfh ;tq;thefr^q\yn; wintf 

Dr Isaac Abayomi, a senior lecturer 
in community health and nutrition at 
the University of Ife, Nigeria, will be 
the first recipient of the/nigher scho- 
laTship. He was selected from 21 
applicant*; to : travel to Sri Lanka id 


study the organization of henlth ser- 
vices and to liaise with Sri Lankan 
universities to assess the Input of 
medical schools in the health services. 


His visit Is likely to take place before 
the end of the year; although the 
political situation in Sri Lanka has 


ilayed decisions on a timetoDie. 
The fellowship is' administered 1 by 
e . Association ..of Commonwealth 


been filled, but there are still many 
vacancies on BEd courses. 

The figures, which are updated dai- 
ly, show that English courses are 
totally filled, but there were still places 
this week in 20 university departments, 

■ polytechnics and colleges for moths 
alia Id 31 for physics. However, these 

■ are Only open to candidates who have 
studied the subject as a major part of 
their degree, 

A few places also remained in craft, 
■design and technology and religious 
education at seven Institutions and in 
home economics at five Institutions. 

Applications to PGCE courses were 
marginally down this year. 18,250 as 
opposed to 18,791 at the same time last 
year but this is mainly due to institu- 
tions filling their places so early. Ap- 
jriteations for 1984 arc expected to be 

Thatcher at 
high tech 
seminar 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent, . 


them directly to me Ffime Minister at a 
special seminar next month. 

Mrs Thatcher will give the opening. 


lecturer in economics at the National 
University .of Lesotho, who carried out 
comparative studies ip othet African 
countriesof iheeffectsof the migration of 
male labour to South Africa. 


by John 0‘Lqury 

Unlike.; good wide, . lecturers do not 
■ Improve with age, according to a study 
carried out at Lc»igghborough and' Not- 
tingham unlverahle*. > 

_ Staff development experts -analysed 
the responses, of 258 aegdemior at the 
two universities id dp questions im how 
■ Pf , yP a redM 8triJct\fr*d i add pro-, 
rented;; Information ;in -iUiefr: lectures. 
TV^eybcIatniwi to bo { the Prat 
enmii^cal study of fOqurlng styles. " 

_ .Mr George • Browh aitd Mr- Mali 


B , Wf)™ / >mr,Mr,; Mali 
|Makhjari ‘ of; Nottingham's (caching 
J^tirodsjinft, WridedThe lecturers Info- 




confident, rarely uses any ;ineaits of 
communication other, than talk and 
(ends to w6rkifkQm .it scripts ' - . 

- • The exemplary' Vpdfcrmer, the 
■largest group) who lectures from brief 
Uotes, tiiiqks abqut and writes down 
objective? . and generally «top (4 

accented good practice: . . ; •' , 

The visual: iMontretion; river, *ho 
1 provides! AiUriotes on a blackboard or 1 
overhead projector and lend* fo Write 
| dotyn the whole lecture; ’ . . . 

• The amorphpus talker, who is “su-; 
p..cesffii§fsl but nctf- particularly 

S at -structuring or presenting kc- 
and tyspld to he the most likely of 
till titejfyp^i tp pretend to know the 


answer to a question when they do not; 
• The eclectic, frctUreT, who is least 
confident about lecturing fold ability to 
achieve objective?. They try to prepare 
carefully but bBve difficulty In selecting 
Ond strurturin^^th^* mntyi^L\ ’ 

jiOntir ‘Visual 

hutttanltiea and bfotyedM/jctanbre, 
boaitfog the most exemplary ^rifor-1 
mere and the social sciences scoring 
high in the oral sretlon. ’ : . • ; ■■ 

i But, apart; from a suggeriion that 
professor? aha sehltfr, jecturere Were.; 
marglnally mbre exemplary - In their,’ 


lecturing style (whlcb the authors warn 
could rotam that they ' know the “cor- 
rect’' responses to the questionnaire), 
there appears to be Utile Improvement 
accord Ing to experience* '' 

fire authors concede that it js possi- 
ble that some professors arid senior 
lecturer* have a deeper understanding 
pf thetr Subject mid they wonder if 
ajber pressures may .teg responsible for 
a jfreater proportion of eclectics titan in 


im juiuor rann.; ... • • 

/fOq.tlN ’Other hand, M th^y'siys, “li ’ 
may be that jseff-tioubt, a key qonslltu- 
toatof the eclectic styk.is soraetlmed ft ; 
gjdiictvof deesfer -khowletig^ of a , 


how to turn Britain’s stfentjfie proVess 
into industrial wealth. 

There will be around 50 invited 
academics in the. audience of 200. as 
well as two or three academic speakers. 
The City, Government departimtnts, 
research councils, learned societies 
and industry will 'alsd-bb represented 
and Mrs Thatcher’s presence will en- 
sure that all the leading figures io the 
field attend. 

The meetinawillbe the culmination of 


j; iiiVM wifn nrryg.ii 


« d interest in science policy and prob- 
lems of technology transfer. .Her per- 
sonal concern has already led to' a 
number of .initiatives including the 
recent Advisory Council lor Applied 
Research and Development report on 
links bptweep; WghCT. ediicatJbn .and 

' ^^^Qverriiileht'i^ ^'r^tionrevtci 'ihe 
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Chemistry loses 
one in ten staff 

by Jon Turney sustain. It complains that universities 


Ban on women stops chaplain swop 


U V nioa Woitas '‘However.” he went on to say. his 

by Olga wojtas society would need assurances that the 

An exchange programme between ministry of all their members was 


by Jon Turney sustain. It complains that umversiues 

Science Correspondent cannot C0l J 1 P e JF h£hi J tech 

Few teaching stiff, less lime for re- 

search and diluted technical support p rn fesv)r David Kina of Liverpool , ii ,ua i‘Ve 
are the main results of the university explained Sift univSy 

culs in chemistry departments across ^ ^ ^ e ^ Mqv/ Reve g 

M^dSartments face further staff ZV ’them." ff "S des j n J 

losses which could amount they're any good they move on to firms nraw e 

cent by next year, to a new 0U| J ide . % f,| said . H e pointed out that 

survey by the Commit tee of Heads of ^ fashion for university 

Among tcS Siiiy *«^P* rks ” uld mak8 ,his P ,obiem 
found that the >-10 per ^ n ,L n c !!f Still other aspects of the cuts rein- 
projccicd for Jjcxt ?! force their impact on research, the 

an average 10 per ^ cent reduction m y n aT g Ue3i The University Giants 


verend Thom. He added that it «» 
“extremely anomalous that wopk 
validly ordained in other provinces^ 
.the Anglican communion could not 


provinces of 


verend Kennedy Thom, secretary Since the Church of England does 

- n L _r rksnlnin. nof at nrncpnt flllnw Uintnfln to nffin- 


lecnnicians nnu u«m mem, "»<■ ■■ president or the Episcopal society tor iuu* over one uuuiuci a a 

they're any good they move on to firms Higher Education in Amer- Jerm of a year could not begin, 

outside", he said. He pointed out that [ca had been delighted by the prospect 

the growing fashion for _ university q{ exchanges proposed by “We couldn’t possibly say send the 

science parks could make this problem . Chanlainries Advisory Group. men but not the women,” said Re- 


worse. 

Still other aspects of the cuts rein- 
force their impact on research, the 


t he Chaplaincies Advisory Group. 

Y, 


nge peak among lecturers 


SSSrrt SS.ISJK- 

the next 10 years, with newcomers to ce "* , c *. ■ 

the discipline trapped on short-term The chemists set their faces squarely 

research contracts. against suggestions thatsome untvenn- 


. \ 


the next 10 years, with newcomers to 
the discipline trapped on short-term 
research contracts. 

The committee found that a post- 
doctoral fellow had only a very slim 
chance of a permanent university post 


tics might become mainly teaching 
institutions. “It is unacceptable that 
any British university should not have a 


and their report suggests that some of chemistry department that is active 
the most nble young chemists are both in teaching and research , the 
obtaining posts overseas and are likely report says. It also defends the role of 
to be lost from the British system departments within the syatem. 


altogether The committee stresses that more 

' The survey, based on returns trom fundamental chemical research is car- 
43 university departments, also found ried out in the universities In Britain 
that technical and clerical staff num- than in other industrialized countries, 
bers had been cut by 10 per cent or which tend to have separate research 
more. The committee regards technic- institutes. It says the current decline in 


more. The committee reearas teen me- 
al staff as a special problem, as their 
absence makes research harder to 

News in brief 

AUT steps up 
equality campaign 

Up to dale information on the steps 
already taken by universities to open 
uji ncceta for ethnic minorities, women 
and working class students is being 
sought by the Association of Universi- 
ty Teachers. 

The union this month wrote to all 
academic registrars seeking their coop- 
eration in supplying information which 
will aid its campaign for wider availa- 
bility of university education. In par- 


university chemistry should be halted 
for the sake of the chemical industry. 

School plans 
name change 

A Buckingham business school which 
upset the University of Buckingham at 
lb launch in April is planning to change 
its UK trading name. 

The Council of UMCB, the Manage- 
ment Centre from Buckingham, willbe 
considering at its September meeting a 
proposal tnat its trading name should 


be changed to the International Man- 
agement Centre from Buckingham 
(IMCB). 

Tbq centre’s principal, Professor 





_The centre’s principal, Professor The owners of a hairdressing salon 
Gordon, Wills, said in anticipation of accepted by the Manpower Services 


Tbq centre’s principal, Professor 
Gordon. Wills, said in anticipation of 
aionB . policies on racial minorities: the. couriciPs decision that Lhe change 
people with handicaps, women arid of name would reflect the “rapidly 
girls, mature students and applicants developing international role" of the 
from poor educaUonal hackgrounds or school overseas, 
with few formal academic qualifies- The modification of , the centre’s 

title, however, should smooth a djs- 
>n ally it wants to hear of short agreement which has been simmering 


Church of England and Episcopal and he was clearly referring to the fact officiate here. However, it was hoped ^ 

cannot compete with industry and chaD | ains j n the United Stales has that they have a number of women to initiate study visits of three or tow 

commerce for the highly-skilled tech- fall £ n ,(, r0U gh because of the church's chaplains and a number of men who weeks, where the chaplains came a 

nicians their departments now need. *.„! , 0 rec0 onjzc ordained women are divorced.” guests and did not have to officiate 

— , i/:— I Ust November Deaconess Diana 

Reverend Kennedy Thom, secretary Since the Church of England does McClatchey put a motion before the 
for the Church of England’s Chaplain- not at present allow women to offici- Church s General Synod that mm 

cies in Higher Education said the ate, the full exchange where chaplains ordained in other branches of the 

president ofthe Episcopal Society for took over one another’s posts for a Anglican Church should be able lo 

Ministry in Higher Education in Amer- Jerm of a year could not begin. officiate in this country. The Synod's 

ica had been delighted by the prospect standing committee is to set up the 

of chaplaincy exchanges proposed by “We couldn’t possibly say send the necessary legislation but this could 
the Chaplaincies Advisory Group. men but not the women,” said Re- take three or four years. 

Racism is 
worse now 
warns unit -* 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Colleges were urged by the Furthei 
Education Unit this week to develops 
multicultural curriculum strateg 
which will respond to the needs of 
ethnic minority students in more lhani 
token form. 

This is only the second policy stole- ' 
ment that the FEU has ever issued oo } 
multicultural education and It stresses ■ 
that since 1981 the situation ha 
worsened because economic pressures : 
have affected ethnic minorities <&• • 
proportionately. 

It says: “The incidence of unempky- ; 
ment is disproportionately highamo^ 
blacks, Ihe incidence of trainiogi' 
disproportionately low and there up# 
lack of evidence to indicate that h# 
unemployment has exposed a level « | 
racism that is disturbing, if not pot» . 
tially dangerous”. „ < 

Therefore curriculum developflW . 
must not only concentrate on rap* . 

ving access to courses, reducing Wan . 

A visitor to Christies* Inaugural graduate art show examines a ceramic syllabuses and examinations m ^ 
sculpture by Caroline Ward, of the Royal Academy schools, as Lord P*?T h B ni ^ Suit E * * 

Gowrie, minister for the arts (centre) . discusses (he exhibition In the CTeare^n increased general . 

background. The show, which runs until August 26, Is being held for the of the ex j 5tence 0 f racism. ?• 

second time and features work from seven colleges. Last year two thirds of “i n many quarters such an ; 

the 250 exhibits were sold, raising £5,500. ness is lacking, Many institution*® 1 1 

■ ■ » ■ ■ i ■ — ■■■■-■ ■■■——■ — ■ individuals do not perceive the newo 

YTS hair salon guilty of fraud a.«K| 

The owners of a hairdressing salon be monitoring things very closely as we may have formulated relevant pol«“j 
accepted by the Manpower Services intend doing with all YTS schemes." but require support and assistance » - 
Commission to run courses under the However, Sheriff Caplan said In his translate these into practice”, soys I* j 
Youth Training Scheme have been written judgment that he found Mrs unit. . 

found guilty of fraud and breach of Campbell “exceptionally glib and man- It goes oq to say that cuirkw**! . ■ 
contract with six former students. ' ipulative, inclined to say anything not include an essential mumoiiii™ 
Sheriff Philip Caplan described the which is designed to achieve the effect dimension unless they are based 
course at the.Sacha Academy of Hair she immediately desires." . understanding of social, cultural F;. 

and Beauty in Edinburgh, run by Mrs To a young or unworldly person she political influences. •. 1 • 

Janice Campbell , and her husband could appear exceptionally persuasive. . Such curricula should be bww*.. 
Ewan as a “shambles”. . While any training course could have acceptance that the develqpme°*®v. 

They had failed to provide a reason- its temporary setbacks, Sacha’s suf- equality of opportunity requi^^J;. 
ably efficient and effective training fered from a total lack of preparation tlcular support for some students.*^- ■ 
course, and he ordered them to return and planning. The Campbells had no a s language development, coiin* 1 ® 1 ' : 
a total of £3 ,6Q0 paid in fees by the six previous experience of running a hair- and progression. 

S women for an intensive six dressingschool,andMrsCampt)ellwas ju e pEU is planning to copti®* 
s training course, and to pay not a practical hairdresser. fondina soecific protects in mult# 

expenses.- . There was a systematic course of r al education and has now establish' ; 

. Mr Bill Drummond, the Manpower conduct designed to mislead entrants w0r kinc Broun of experienced ■ 
Services Commission^ area training to the academy into thinking it had an t0 ^ * | nd ^ dvise future ffojt f - 




YTS hair salon guilty of fraud 


be monitoring tilings very closely as we 
intend doing with all YTS schemes." 
Commission to run courses under the However, Sheriff Caplan said In his 
Youth Training Scheme have been written judgment that he found Mrs 
found guilty of fraud and breach of Campbell “exceptionally glib and man- 
contract with six former students. ipulative, inclined to say anything 
• Sheriff Philip Caplan described the which is designed to achieve the effect 
course at the.Sacha Academy of Hair she immediately desires.’’ . 


agreement which has beep simmering and Beauty in Edinburgh, run by Mrs To a young or unworldly person she 
sine© the start of the year between the Janice Campbell , and her husband could appear exceptionally persuasive. 
University of Buckingham and the Ewan as a “shambles”. , While any training comse could have 

puslnesa school. . . They had failed to provide a reason- its temporary setbacks, Sacha’s suf- 

The school went nqeacl and publi- ably efficient and effective training fered from a total lack of preparation 
dzed tisejf as UMCB while discussions course, and he ordered them to return and planning. The Campbells had no 

* l0 “ l Pf 43,6,0 r ld 1 ¥ e*vk«* experienceof runnln, a hair- 


To a young or unworldly person she 
could appear exceptionally persuasive. 
While any training course could have ' 
its temporary setbacks, Sacha’s suf- 


previous experience of running a hair- 


formai u nks i between tnem, in j nnuary young women tor an intensive : six dressing school , and Mrs Campoell was 
the univertllys senate, however, de- months training course, and to pay not a practical hairdresser. 


■ aa - i * m * i. | »i«wi|iiiy >vvimvi hum tw ww? 

cided against any formal, links. expenses. 

•By that time although the business Mr Bili Drummond,, the Manpower 
school literature did. not spell out any Services Commission’s area training 
direct connexion , tho use of the Initials manager for Lothian and the Borders, 
and the presence or several university 8 ald 10 yoting people had already 
staff including Professor Peter Watson begun a coursfe at the academy and so 
on the schobl s • academic board and f ar there had been no complaints; 
council gave the clear Impression that “We looked at the type of course 
there were closer ties, 1 being offered, and it satisfied our 

./The qftiveraity ^threatened; Icgal ac- officers. ! must! emphasize that we, are 
ifon at on© .stage While- discussions Interested lit; k broad-based; Ooiirae 
coptlnued oc tween th?m while Profes- which will develop youngsters 1 ' skills 
,wr. Alan Peacock, the university s rice acrosi a broad range; - jhpp',. office, 
cancel i w, 'denied . any links between receptiori arid; retqir - nbt just . ori : the 
,lhe two bodies;. ; ■ i.-’ ■ i ■ narroW haifdreSsine front. But we 1 will 


expenses.- . There was a systematic course of ral education and has now establish' ; 

. Mr Bill Drummond, the Manpower conduct designed to mislead entrants w0r kine aroun of experienced ' . 

Services Commission’s area training to the academy Into thinking it had an tn ® n() ^Hvise on future 

maoaaer .for Lothian and the Borders, established and successful record, said t0 anU aavi5C ° -L — — 

said 10 yoting people had already Sheriff Caplan. Some of Mrs Camp- 

begun a course at the academy and so bell’s talents were illustrated by tne LOrrCCUOIl , ^ , 

farthdre. had been no complaints. academy’s brochuTek, in some respects In the architecture section w ^ 

. "We looked at the type of course a masterpiece of equivocation. week’s THES “peer review survw«», - 

being offered, and it satisfied our Within a few, weeks, it was cleat to points ascribecf to. Oxford Univ i : 

officers. I must; emphasize that we, are the six young women that the course should have gone to ^ 


r “ . .7 . . uw sui yuunu wumcn mm me course snuuiu nave guut — • . i., 

onevStage/ while - discussions IntcrcBtcd In ^ broad-bafied dourae was disorganized,- the 'teaching staff Polytechnic, giving the 1 l 

continued oetween th^m while Profes- which wlll , develop youngsters’, skills either inaacquate or under too much score of five points in each o* . . 

?or Alan Peaccxk theunivetsi^V yice aerdsi^a bfoad range; -‘ Snpp, office, Pressure; to supervise properly, and “research" rank and “te^hlng ® . 

Jancello^, Jenled.any links between rcceptiqn' pd retair - ndt Just . on- the that there was insufficient opportunity . tables. Replles to the survey 

tne twojiQdtes,. ; ,. qarrow haifdr^si ng front. But we will for practical work. ' . distinguish between th e instituu° *^('- | 

Fifth economist confirmed as sixth chairman of SSRC -J 


.tchejr.has.bfeen conflrmed,as qlialr- SR|d {hey were, more ' 
v df ln©! Sbdfol Science Resekrch academics from . btner c 


disciplines 7 ;, to wbrked front 1973'to 1978. 


contribute £125,000 a year 


anndftqceri this weflk, w»lpKs;the' i ham tjn 
l .BCohorrijit out of (a)c.ch^'en:of London r 


currently professorial fellow at ; y e . ar 5'. ‘C* ^ 

^Oxford Centre. for Management ,> ?H?he r &oardb flbt ' 

dies, aqd -head of, the Oxford 1 W «td Excise, and the Boaro v 
Unit, which lnvnivf>« mnnina i .Inlano Revenue. . h 
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F ather claims college broke entrance rule Women 

by Paul Flather modern languages at Bristol Uni- college representatives committee, did not in (act merit inclusion in the tn 

A Liverpool businessman is preparing Tff in.ercoUcgia.e Bpplicion, Cba '' Ce "‘ , r' Sda,™' ‘^“"uTSv^r ® . 

get wise 


to lake legal action against a Cam- 
bridge college on the grounds that it 
broke the rules when dealing with his 


modern languages at Bristol Uni- 
versity. 

The intercollegiate applications 
office has admitted in a letter lo Mr 
Bolton-Jones that strict adherence to 
the rules governing admission as laid 


son's application to be admitted as an down in the university prospectus 
undergraduate. meant the application should have 

Mr Howell Bolton-Jones is accusing been placed in the “poor' over Christ- 


college representatives committee, did not in fact merit inclusion in the 
and even the vice chancellor. Professor “pool". None of the college's pooled 
Harry Hinslcy. candidates were taken up by other 

“For Oxford and Cambridge you colleges, although Robinson itself took 
have really got to pull out all the slops n quite few from the pool, 
to get in. You have to be of exceptional The case however docs highlight- 
ability. Yet you are like a babe m their some of the complexities surrounding 
arms. They can drop you - and here Oxbridge entrance. Reforms under 
they have," he said. discussion at Oxford could mean all 


Robinson College of bringing “discre- mas, and this was not done. Mr Bolton-Jones believes the great candidates being “pooled" unless they 

dit upon itself and Cambridge by However, both Robinson and the .traditions of the universi :y have been insist on a colic score fercnce Robin- 


failing to put his son’s application into 
the intercollegiate "pool’' from where 
it might have been accepted by another 
college. 

Mr Bolton-Jones’ son, now 19, ap- 
plied to read French and German at 
Robinson last year. After taking the 
special entrance examination and an 
interview at college, Robinson re- 
served a final decision over Christmas, 
before rejecting the application in 
January. The son is now set to read 

Make bigger 
changes, 

MSC told 

by Felicity Jones 
The Manpower Services Commission 
must not flinch from taking important 
initiatives in adult training rather than 
“tinkering" with existing arrange- 
ments, according to the TUC. 

The size of the challenge is immense 


office say no damage was done to the 
chance of winning a place at Cam- 
bridge. Indeed they say the candidate 
was “done a favour'* and given a 
second chance instead of being re- 
jected outright at the first stage. 

Mr Bolton-Jones is adamant nowev- 
er that his son suffered an “injustice" 
and over the past seven months he has 
pursued his grievance exchanging 
several letters with (he college, the 
applications office, the secretary of the 


.traditions of the universi :y have been insist on a college preference. Robin- 
betrayed whatever the merits of his son is Cambridge's youngest college, 
son's case which he accepts cannot be admitting its first undergraduates in 
affected now. However he is consider- 1979. 

ing an appeal to the Ombudsman, and A university official said about 
seeking a legal declaration that his son half a dozen grievances over student 
was unlawfully excluded, which could admissions were raised with the vice 1 


chancellor. 

Dr C. P. Hughes, the senior tutor at 
Robinson, has explained ihe candidate 


the TUC says in response to the MSC’s 
policy document. Towards an Adult 
Training Strategy. It says the recession 


has hit unskilled and skilled workers ! , 
disproportionately and a new approach V j 
is needed lo equfp the casualties and ^ » 
potential casualties of occupational t \ 
and technological chnnages. * 

The TUC acknowledges concern . 
that the MSCs move to establishing a 
training system for adults wi II preempt 
the higher education sector’s efforts. It ^D| 
wants the MSC to set up a high-level >A*9| 
tripartite task group to examine the 
issues needed to achieve a "break- jK 
through" in adult training” ~ y ~ 

The TUC’s main concern is that too \ g 
little will be done. "The prospect is not " 
a major MSC initiative but rather a 
tinkering with the existing 1 arrange- 
ments - particiilariy as considerable Mr 
resources will tie needed," it says. £!i. 

U considers the present system is JLll 
very fragmented. Unnecessarily res- 
trictive course entry requirements fail Youm 
to take account of adult experience and their f 
unrealistic and inflexible course proe- fit po 
rammes, with the bios towards full- andn< 
time study, do not meet the needs of week, 
most adults, the TUC claims. Ala 

The MSC’s Open Tech should bei the Ui 
extended and additional funding! Manpi 
sought to open up discussions witn i findin, 
examining bodies and institutions to dies. 
develop a more modular framework of empla 
course provision such as pnrt-time and ates ai 
"open” courses using distance welco: 
learning. the la 

The TUC points to the Open Tech’s Wh 
success in encouraging developments cruits, 
like these in some technician and empic 
supervisory courses. more 

It also recommends that the MSC extern 
should establish a national unit to about 
coordinate - in-house company train- gradu 
ing for ail adults. - sclenc 


dents denied a PhD have sometimes 
tried to take the university to court, but 1 
never with any success. 

I A summer 

computer course , 
for school pupils at 
Middlesex 
Polytechnic has 
proved almost too 
popular nnd an 
urgent plea has 
gone our for 
instructors. Mr 
Michael 
McNamara, the 
organizer, (left), 
who Is a lecturer In 
numeracy at 
Barnet College of 
Further 
Education, 
expected 24 on the 
course but has 
been swamped by 
120 applications. 
Anyone with 
experience of the 


.Jill 

Young people I Warwick will be first 


; microcomputer 
i who Is willing to 

I help should 
contact him on 01* 
368-9583. 


preparedto 
fit the mould 

Young people are prepared to tailor 
their further education and training to 
fit potential employers' preferences 
and needs, says a survey published this 


to take OU students 

< The University of Warwick will be the first Instance, 
first university to take Open University A small group of about 15 students 
students on a credit transfer basis on to wju be involved in the trial having 
a full-time year’s decree course. probably completed three years of 
Plenty or universities operate ex- study with the OU and their year at the 
changes whereby their students can university will provide tho equivalent 
study OU courses hut this will be (he of two OU credits. 

nTl .a.. J 1 n r,_ .1 , - _I ■ 


prooaoiy completed tore© years qi 
study with the OU and their year at the 


Thatcher at high 
tech seminar 


continued from front page 
Industry scheme for grants to universi- 


Alan Gordon, a research fellow at 
tould be i the University of Sussex’s Institute of 
funding! Manpower Studies, has published his 
ins with findings In the journal Education Stu- 
lions to dies. He analyses the attitudes of 
iwork of employers to the recruitment of gradu- 
:ime and ates and suggests that young people do 
distance welcome ana respond to signals from 
the labour market. 

n Tech’s When asked about graduate re- 
opments cruits, a surprising 66 per cent of 
inn and employers felt that graduates were 
more productive workers. In a more 
he MSC extensive and detailed questionnaire 
unit to about the advantages of employing 
ny train- graduates over other recruits, applied 
- science graduates came top of tho 

— scores wfih a high rating for '‘relevant 

knowledge” . 

For “ability to communicate", arts 
graduates' were deemed to be best, 
although they scored badly on enthu- 
siasm, ability to absorb information 
and “relevant knowledge”. Social sci- 


first time that OU students will take a Dr John Horlock, the vice chancel- 
year out to study foil time at a lor of the Open University said that 
university on a residential basis to gain there would be two points or advantage 
credit towards their BA(Open) de- to students as a result of the scheme. 


The collaboration between the OU 


He said that it would widen the 
profile of courses on offer to OU 


by Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent 

The Engineering Council and the 

Equal Opportunities Commission are 

to join forces to promote 1984 as 

Women into Science and Engineering 

Year. 

Their initiative will he designed to 
improve opportunities for women in 
science, technology and engineering 
and to publicize existing projects. The 
two organizations hope lo attract in- 
dustrial or commercial sponsors to 
back new projects as well as putting 
some of their own. money into indf 
vidua I schemes. 

Lady Pint! , who took the chair of th c 
Equal Opportunities Commission in 
May, is also a member of the Engineer- 
ing Council, a qualified engineer and a 
member of the House af Lords Select 
Committee on Science and Technolo- 
gy. She is committed to involving both 
organizations, and will chair the WISE 
steering group. 

For the Engineering Council, the 
failure of university engineering 
courses to attract more than 8 per cent 
of female undergraduate is a waste of 
potential talent, while the EOC sees 
under-representation of women on 
science and engineering courses as a 
significant barrier to equality of oppor- 
tunity. 


1 1 ju i<]i i fKi iiiiuKi i irr 


to every secondary school. "The first 
problem is lo get girls to study science 
until they are 16, according to Julia 
Watson of the Engineering Council. 
Only then will they ever consider going 
on to study engineering al A level ana 
beyond. 

The WISE campaign will be laun- 
ched at a press conference in Septem- 
ber, when a calendar of events for next 
year will be issued. They have also 
commissioned a study of the whole 
range of existing schemes from Lough- 
borough University. This will help in 
selection of the projects singled out for 
special publicity*. : 

The organizers have already; had 
second thoughts about One vital' fea- 
ture of the scheme. The original title 
was Worden and Girls into Engineer- 
ing and Science, or WAGES. They 
decided that .Women into Science and 
Engineering offered ' a happier 
acronym. 


New turn in 
physiology row 


both parties have agreed in. principal to ly it would speed up the process of 
take the first intake of students onto getting a degree and take the pressure 
the scheme in the 1984 academic year, off students who can find it difficult to 


me scaeme in tne tym academic year. 
The details still have to be ironed out 
between the two institutions. 

The initiative was taken by Professor 


ain two OU credits on a part-time 
asis. 

The vice chancellors of the two 


Author Marwick, the dean of the institutions also plan to make a formal 
faculty of arts at the OU and Dr Gwyn approach to the Department of Educa- 
Lewis, chairman of Warwick Universi- tfon and Science to get the award of 
ty’s history department. Students will mandatory grants, for students going on 
choose from 17 courses offered by the the one. year full-time courses at -rite 
university’s history department inthe university. ' 

Where there’s a wool . . . 

Staff at the Scottish College of Textiles Staff have designed (he mill so that H 


industry scheme for grants to universi- entisls scored badly for “original lln Galashiels are helping a Falkland can be easily maintained since it la for 

ties ana polytechnics to reinforce links thought" but well for ability to com- blonds couple to set up a woollen mill, from technological back-up,' an two 

with industry may well be ready for munlcate, critical facility and overall the fsbod’s first industrul development lecturers are likely to visit the Islands to 
launch by September 12; ability. In general, social science project. . . hdp tnstall the machinery, Tbe college 

. Downing Street has emphasized graduates seemed least attractive to Richard and GrizeWa CockweU hpve ta also interested In Investigation the use 
however that the meeting will cover prospective employers, scoring a full fust completed a specially designed of peat a g an energy source, 
broader themes than academlc-indus- 18 points less than applied sdentisls* r coursc at foe college In the manufacture The CockWeils first proposed capita- 

relatidn^betwei^i pure and^ applied 

research backed by ‘industry anS P goV- \ of the coir «M,0W eosl of the 

f \° .{SS It l* too late for this year’s graduates liege’s technology department, said: “It . 

Urology Investments, industry t ; to worry about It, but- employers j produces excellent wool yarn. It is very fading I® develop the 

n5j!lfnJ 0 O P /wvT°rf^ * n 2 wta* appear to prefer an. Upper second, white and lustrous, and doesn't need ““ nds ' ■ . - 

products and the Department, of Trad®, Ideally frpm Oxbridge or one of the old bleaching fo produce a yery good white The mill In FoX Bay i* expected ot go 

and fodustry’s rqle in , encouraging dvic univeraitfes, though sorae^ cmi- ; # we«ter» ■ . . . : 1 . , • . ipto operation In April. 

lake*iip of nevUdeai ipindustry. ^ . pioyefs hinted darttyV’fyd expert- ; >.;■ F r * 

The^eminar is also llkely to infiu- ences” - unspecified - with Oxbridge Npw agricultural fiDDOlTltllieiltS 
. once. Govemtoqftt thinking on : the graduates. - A . O' ■ . “ • . 1 - -■ 

“jfere of the British , Technology Final conclusions suggested that em~ TVo new ihembera; rhave-. ' ; bcon ■ farinlng company, who .is aUo n gav- 
GrouprThe debate within the',Depwt- ployeji stiti tegiud, educational attain- . appointed' to ' th^ Agriopltural Re- ; :erribr Of .the l$f«t MaUins Hesearcb 
’ I? cnl . °fJndustry. and (he - Treasury, on mentaSseconpOfy .to. .personal, suita- search Council. They are, Mr Brlbn !- Stations and the National Institute qf 
the future Mle t q£ th? ^ gfpw’s ,two bllity.;- . ; , ; Read, chairman t^-arNoiudcb'-.fobd..'' -Agdfeidtural::Bn^atMi|«; JoHpk 
•“ ■ mm hot .produced a Educational Studies, Vol 9i no T.1SSN, merchants and Mr Peter Smith, man- . Crc^s, a Norfolk- funnel, h$s been 

k *Whww. ‘ rftdFlWP ■> 03M 5(»8:‘pp 45 L 68V s'*- - w. :• aging'. director' ^of a' Wolverhampton, reappointed *■;' 


Staff have designed (he mill ao that H 
can be easily maintained since It Is for 
from technological back-up,' an two 


Islands couple to set up a woollen mill, from technological back-up. 
the island’s first industrial development lecturers are likely to visit the Islands to 
project, . help Install the machhkeiar. The college 

Rk;hard and Grizelda CockweU have is also Interested in InveslIgaUon the use 
just completed a . spedplly designed of peat as an energy source, 
course at (he college ta the manufacture 


8 points less than applied scientists > ‘Course «t the college In the maniifaclure 
On the negative side, employers felt .of woollen knitwear. Until now, the 
hat pure science graduates were too islanders have simply beep exporting 
academic" i social scientists top “ajrro- fleece wool,., whose' quality Is between 


The CockWdls first proposed capMu- 


lt is too late fbr this year’s graduates lege’s tecrmology department, raid; “It 
to worry about ft, but' employers {produces excellent wool yarn. It ia very 
appear to prefer an. uppor second, white and luatronsi and doesn't need 


I Dr , Ray Harwood, head of the col- ™ ‘ 

ft"*** 1 -* 10 


bid to solvea long standing departmen- 
tal conflict. 

There has been considerable unrest 
over Ihe running of the department for 
a number of years, with a majority of 
the staff calling for Professor william 
Watson to stand down as head of 
department a year ago, Profesor Wat- 
son refused. 

The denn ofthe medical faculty, who 
was asked to Intervene, also refused 
saying it was an Internal dispute which 
should be solved within the depart’ 
ment. 

. Further approaches to the principal 
and rector do not sepra to have led to a 
solution, and' staff now hope to, put 
their case to the Physiological Society, 
diit to bold a meeting at Edinburgh at 
the end of Speteihber. 1 . . .' ; ' '• 

Staff have been officially forbidden 
to talk to the media, and.it is under- 
stood that when the BBC was filming 
the Campus series about : the universi- 
ty, it was prevented from reporting the 
problems. 

. However, former staff confirm that 
morale in the department is very low. 
One saldi '‘Professor Watson has a : 
traditional Concept of authority arid 
there art. confrontations : that . don't 
pronote a dimate of happiness, Six 
staff have left in the last three years, 
allegedly because of tension within the 
department. 

A spokesman for Edinburgh's Asso- 
ciation . of University. Teachers iaidt : 
u Weai l e extremely ^tmebed; tiwtvfiie • 
situation ra appartntiy continuing and 
'■we wifi be seeldtu .etforfe^to Seek a 




utf . v f ; Read, chairman dLa 1 Norwich food Agricultural Engineering, iMt 1 ; ■ JoHp -w; be seetaiw ^^^effoTO^to Seekja 
iucational Studies, Vol 9i no l. ISSN, merchants and Mr Peter Smith, man- . Qc^s, a Norfolk; former, has been l. solutiori to. the problew Jhe deparl- 
05 5698, -‘.pp 45 L 68V v'— ’/••• v :• -agrag'-.dlreetOT'^f tr' Wolverhampton. reappOlntedK l ^:S-k - Miikranfc*- r.-fy. . - ■% .** A ?:'#** ^ ... 
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(Union fails in numbers game 
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by David Jobbins 

A seat on the national negotiating 
machinery and their rival’s brief flirta- 
tion with the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament has fafledto boost mem- 
bershipof the Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers. 

The association’s official return to 
the union certification officer shows 
that as of last December APT had 
3,110 members in England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland, compared with 
3,125 twelve months previously. 

Although the fall is tiny (less tnan 0.5 
per cent) it is the third successive year 
that the APT’S membership has drop- 
ped. Union leaders could nave hoped 
to pick up at least enough new mem- 
bers from the granting of a seat on the 
Burnham further education committee 


to offset any fall because of premature 
retirements and other job losses. They 
could also have expected some spin-off 
from last year’s decision by the annual 
conference of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education to affiliate to CND. re- 
versed this year, but this effect was less 
certain. 

APT leaders are clearly concerned at 
the decline, although they say the 
association’s decision two months ago 
to start reemiting in higher education 
colleges outside the polytechnics is in 
response to demand and not nn 
attempt to tap new sources for mem- 
bers. 

But Natfhe claims that its 
polytechnic membership Is actually 
rising - with 470 joining since Septem- 
ber 1982 restoring the total to just 10 


above its March 1981 level of h* 
However membeiship J * 
polytechnics is not a nguretK.i 
Has to lodge with the orifcE- 

dcc !S ,ons .n the APT', f, jS 
ngmn they have questioncdib !a 2 

sra-iPwaS 

subscription income gives justlf* 
members, Natfhe argues 
The APT claims 296 membmj 
Northern Ireland, at nw 
Polytechnic, but the merger with & 
New University of Ulster will effecthe 
iy remove that stronghold. 


fLEA rapped over APT recognition 
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The local government ombudsman has 
delivered a sharp rap over the knuckles 
to the chairman or a powerful Inner- 
London Education Authority commit- 
tee for his terse response to a plea for 
recognition from the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers, 

Mr Neil Fletcher, chairman of the 
further and higher education subcom- 
mittee, last year bluntly refused to 
consider recognition of the APT as a 
union representing staff at the inner 
London polytechnics. 

APT complained when Mr Fletcher, 
without consulting his committee, told 
them: '‘'Hie ILEA has no Intention of 
recognizing the APT either now or in 
the future ... I would advise any 
members of staff contemplating join- 
ing your organization seriously to con- 
sider whether their Interests can be 
protected or represented in any signifi- 
cant way by membership of such a 
misbegotten and unrepresentative 
association as yours.” 

The Commissioner for Local Admi- 



nistration in England, Mr D. C. M. 
Yardiey said in Ills report upholding 

the APT s complaint of maladministra- 

fuqn by ILEA causing injustice that the 
terms of the letters were "offensive” 
and prejudged the issue. 


When the recognition question in 
the light of the APT’S new seat on the. 


Mr Neil Fletcher: refused to consider 
recognition 

Burnham further education committee 
was considered by Mr Fletcher's com- 
mittee, it would have been difficult not 
to turndown the request because of the 

S’ardfejTfo 1 ^ h ' S comments ' Mr 

The ombudsman said that he felt the 
injustice could be remedied by nn 
apology from the chairman of ILEA, 
Mr Gerry Ross, and .not, from Mr 
Hetcher. All ILEA would say is that 
the report would be considered in the 
next round of meetings in September. 
The re port cleared Mr John Bcvan, 


then deputy controller of ILEA c 
another senior officer of allegation 
maladministration. The APT fc 
claimed that the two gave misleadB 
advice to the courts of tne Polyieduu 
of North and Central London out 
recognition issue. But the ombudsai 
did uphold a complaint that the APTi 
submission on 16 to 19 education! 
London was not passed on to lit 
review body, although he found fc 
there was no injustice as tbe (in 
which gave rise to the complaint it 
rectified. 

The APT in London has 
recognition with its rival the Nuk 
Association of Teachers in Furthciu 
Higher Education, at PNL, hopera 
high of an agreement at Thame, It 
discussions have reached stalemties 
PCL. 

The position is complicated beats 
ILEA is not the lecturers' empty 
they are technically employed bjfc 
polytechnic themselves. But ihe AK. 
thought it should have recopta 
from ILEA so that it could take put! 
negotiations on pensions, superum?"* 
lion, nnd conditions of service. 

A new headache for ILEAfffta 
APT is determined to secure 
lion at a number of higher eduem* 
colleges outside the polytechnic s«w 
where ILEA is the employer. 


mmmmammm ~ mammmmn r mma — l Hamilton | High-energy machine updated 


anda 6 months 





sale probe to get ahead of the field 

hll <T% 


There ts to be a Commons Investigation 
into the sale of the former Hamilton' 
College of Education, chimed to have 
been .sold by Ihe Scottish Office io the 
lowest bidder, 

• T&? Commons public accounts com- 
mittee has decided to mount a foil 
Investigation, following a preliminary 
lnmiiry Into the sale by the comptroller 
flftuuuditqr general, 

. T^f col l e 8^» axed by! the government 


by Jon Turney ate very intense X-ray and ultra-'!* . 

Science Correspondent radiation. Formerly, this wu a > 

c ■ t, . product of machines designed for £ 

'KunHi hL fJl ^ ln ^ er,nB .? esearcl1 ,icle Physics experiments but* 
Lounctl has approved a three-year Daresbury machine was the firtrip 

10 up8rad ® l .h e synchrotron chrotron clcsigned specifically » »• 
radiation source at its Daresbury radiation source 
laboratory, which is widely used by ,, . . . j c IK «i(i ' 

researchers. The £ 850,000 programme . U 1 8 rad,at . ,0n pradu ced “ “JL 
will keep the Daresbury machfne on a f tpd,es . as diverse as protdn ojB 
par with competitive machines Zw. m 2 te -f! als TShS > 

„ under heavv sx&tai 

finandaL is Anxious 8 to r ; d,ation offers s ^ h S, 

maintain tne position of the synchro” £, ort f f ex P osure Umes than ^ , 


chrotron ^designed specifically »'• 
radiation source. 


The radiation produced is 
studies as diverse as protein of* 
Iography, materials science, ^ . 


finandal pressure, it is anxious to 
maintain the position of the synchro- ti nn H i 
iron source, which was the first 1 on,U sources - 
machine of its kind in the world. The Demand for time. on the 
cost will be spread over the next three f rom outside researchers has 
years find part, of the money Will be hi 8b that a large backlog built up.» 
covered by savings when the machine is *• at Daresbury nope this will be ck® 6 . 
closed down for six months in 1985 for faef ore the modifications are mw*. 
Installation of new. magnets. The add plan to run the machine 24 nm» 
Medical Research Council has an day by the end of the year. 
ifiS”* if P r „P joint, experimental Since it was commissioned.^ 


those tycemedi 

_At(h e Jtlmotthe sale; local MP jMr 

.■SSEff i- ?^ ert ^ op ’ condemned It its 

^ The pnblk account^ committee will 
^ SB fits Investigation im N oVecibar M. 




the cost. 

' Use- of synchrotron. radiation. Is a 
spin-aft . from Earlier work - in hiah- 1 
energy, physics. Circular accelerators, 

; #5 push charged particles up to high 
jpe^through. magnetic Jiejdsi gener- 




uqrc vwvii uum 

Germany and Japan. The SERL 
plan to increase the intensity o' 
radiation beam from the Dares 
machine by tighter magnetic fow 
This will ensure UK researches 
•have access to a world-class factli 


Commission draws up new craft offensive 
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Overseas news, 






New union wins support 
with grants victory 


The Polish Students' Association However, during its national enn- 
,(ZSP), set up last November to aliraci gress the SZSP dissolved itself, and 
; former members of the banned Inde- reconvened as the Z5P - dropping the 

E endcnt Students’ Association (NZS) word socialist and opening its ranks to 
as frustrated an attempt hy the minis- students of “various wo rid- cm [looks’' - 
try of science, higher education and i.c. aiming at the plurality promised in 
technology to reduce student grams, the Solidarity era. 

Officially the reduction, planned for Shortly afterwards it was claimed 
October 1, has only been postponed. *hat *be SZSP had not dissolved after 
Opposition from the ZSP came, all - it had merely “suspended” its 
however, as a considerable surprise to congress to allow the ZSP a chance to 


. Officially the reduction, planned for Shortly afterwards it was clai 
October 1, has only been postponed. *hat SZSP had not dissolved i 
I Opposition from the ZSP came, all - it had merely “suspended 


1 the ministry. 


get established, and would remain in 


The three Sweet sisters created a unique record at University College, Cardiff, when they oil graduated with 
first-class honours in the same year. Rosemary (left) took a BEd in textiles and design, Heather (centre) a BSc in 
physiology and Elizabeth (right) a BSc In plant science. All three enrolled in different years but finished together 
because of a transfer and different course lengths. 

Consortium to take £? m j , „ rid § e 

over plannmg exams vacantjobs 


^^%s.vL,\ m ^e 8 v r t nL[;' 5 pa ^ 

Front 1 ho P ed for delu B« of recruits failed 10 

From the beginning, many students materialize; former NZS activists 
were suspicious of the grants system, bovcolted the new organization, and 


by Felicity Jones 


A consortium of two polytechnic plan- exam without having gone through the 
ning schools and the Open University distance learning package provided by 
is to take over the professional cx- the consortium, 
animations of planners from the Royal # Liverpool Polytechnic's school of 
Town Planning Institute over a phased planning rescued from closure by an 
period. eleventh hour change of political con- 

Thrce new distance learning courses trol at the city council has been given a 
will be started by the planning schools glowing visiting board report by the 
of Bristol and Leeds polytechnics in kTPI. 

January 1985. These will replace the The report praised the high quality 
present RTP1 examination for students of the courses and "impressive re- 


year that students studying privately by Pau I Flathcr 
can qualify directly through tne RTP1 Cambridge has just advertised 12 
exam without having gone through the vacant cnairs at salaries of about 
distance learning package provided by £20.000 a year - another sign that the 


distance learning package provided by £20,000 a year - another sign that the 
the consortium. university's finances arc back in har- 

• Liverpool Polytechnic's school of ness after the recent harsh cuts. 


were suspicious oi the grants system, 
which, (hey felt, could be used as a 
means of disciplining students who 
failed to show the proper political 
rectitude. In the event, however, stu- 
dents from poor and disadvantaged 
families were only too pleased to take 
advantage of the grants. 

Under the 1982 Act, changes in the 
level of grant can only be made with the 
agreement of the ministry of finance 
and the supreme bodies of “national 
student organizations”. When the act 
came into force last September, this 
meant Ihe party-linked Socialist Polish 
Students' Association (SZSP), since 
the NZS had been outlawed in January 
1982. 


who have studied at home. 


The report praised the high quality 
of the courses and "impressive re- 
search record” which it described as an 


A three month optional introductory excellent example of how a department 
course will also be available to those can “home in' 1 on a planning field 


students who arc new to degree level 
study or to planning. 

After the preliminary polytechnic 
courses, students will study for five 
credits with the Open University from 
a selection of compulsory and optional 


relevant to staff experience and in- 
terests and geographical location. 


Over the summer the university's 
general board has given permission cor 
more than 60 vacancies to be filled and 
more are expected to be advertised at 
the start of the next academic year. 

Dr Ian Nicol, secretary general of 
the faculties at Cambriage, put the 
revived financial health of tne universi- 
ty down, to three factors: prudent 
book-keeping, the retention of high 
overseas student numbers despite full- 
cost fees and a very successful early 


January 


boycotted the new organization, and 
the majority of students remained 
passively unimpressed. 

In April, the ministry of science, 
higher education and technology de- 
cided to reduce the maximum grant 
from 8,700 to 6,500 zloty, and to offset 
this by reducing charges in halls of 
residence and canteens. The ministry 
of finance agreed, as did the various 
party-linked youth organizations, in- 
cluding Ihe rump SzSP. The ZSP, 
however, stood out. 

According to Warsaw radio, the 
proposed changes were necessitated by 
the large number of students who had 
opted out of living in halls of residence 
or eating in canteens. 


Savary announces boost 
for technology institutes 

•from Guy Neave the computer scienc 


It also severely criticized the way in retirement scheme. 


which the courses were threatened 
with closure by the polytechnic as a 
“suspected breach of natural justice" in 


courses. The complete package will be the absence of any consultation with 
the equivalent of eight OU credits at the institute. 


the end of which students will be 
eligible to become chartered planners. 
Consultation still has to take place 


The Council for National Academic 
Awards' visiting board has also given a 
boost to the school’s morale in a 


but it is expected that the institute will favourable response to a report drawn 

f ive its formal approval by May 1984. up by the school on its honours degree 
t will mean that 1985 will be the Iasi course. 

Brunei students come a long 
way from the slide rule 

by Jon Turney dic companies in July failed to 

Science Correspondent &S' ut on how ml,c ' , ** 


PARIS 

Over the next six years hijjjji priority is 
to be given to expanding France's 
two-year university institutes of tech- 
. . nology. This development is to be 

“It is obviously good news that we implemented as part of the Ninth Plan, Ia Annl, the president gave the go 
have met our planned cuts through announced M. Alain Savarv, the ahead lor doubling the number o 
prudent book-keeping,” he said. "But Minister of Education, at a recent P |aces available in the high technology 
of epurae we are now operating at a meeting of the inter-ministry commit- a « a of the university institutes, 
lower level. For once the University tee for regional planning. 1* remains to be seen whether lh< 

Grants Committee has fulfilled its The programme Is to be carried out institutes will draw sufficient number 
promises and so we are able to plan to by the ministry of educatidn In coop- students. Unlike the universities 
fill vacancies with confidence:” eration with tbe national and regional • W are higltlyselective. In addition tc 

The university estimates its total planning delegation (DATAR), holding their boccalqurtah student* 

academic establishment will be down Student numbers fn the uoiversfly ™»ve also to submit a record of their 
by 40-50 posts at the end of the current institutes of technology are to grow by «“t two yean in school, 
cuts exercise next year. Dons have some 6,000. At present there are about , ' I ? 10 drop-out rate at the two-year 
been asked to give their consent to the 73,000 students in this sector, institutes is far lower than at Ihe 

'‘suppression” of 43 university posts Particular emphasis is to be placed universities, but successive govern- 
and three administrative posts. In all, on the development of high technology meats since 1966 have been bothered 
there are about 1,250 dons at Cam- and improvements.- in business man-' by the reluctance of students to apply 
bridge. agement techniques. Some 30 new in the numbers called for. 

The full list of posts to be abolished departments will oe set up. Among the Far more discouraging is the fact that 

includes a university lectureship in the existing departments which will sec a * he higher technicians sections - the 
history faculty currently held by Pro- heavy injection of new staff and Te- post-secondary classes attached to 
fessor Harry Hinsley, the vice chancel- sources are electronics, biotechnology, tcchn, * al tycees - have 

lor. Also included is the chair In production control, heating engineer- flourished over the past five years, 
histology and the assistant lectureship ingand management. Ironically, the planners saw the urii- 

in the English faculty formerly held by The government has been careful to- versity institutes 6f technology as re- 
Dr Colin MacCabe, now a professor at ensure a wide regional distribution of placements tor the higher technicians 
Strathclyde University. these: new resources and the new sections. 

The council of the general board strategy links in with the long and often During the year 1981/82 the number 
explains in the latest Issue of the painful Campaign to associate higher of entrants to the higher technicians' 

university Reporter that the posts are education institutions more closely sections leapt by more than 10 per cent, 

being suppressed for financial reasons with their immediate community. , Whether the availability of new places 

to bring Cambridge back to "steady Among establishments which will in the university institutes of tecnholo- 

state" budgeting. receive immediate benefit from Ihe gy will tempt school-leavers away from 

The board also assures departments government's plan are Bayonne in the the technidans’ sections is a matter of 
th<>v will not he penalized hv (ho effects south west. Calais and Orleans where speculation, 


the computer science departments will 
be strengthened. At Rouen and Nancy 
electrical engineering is to be giver a 
further boost. 

This response is a direct offshoot of a 
speech made by President Mitterand. 
In April, tbe president gave the go- 
ahead for doubling the number of 
places available in the high technology 
area of the university institutes. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
institutes will draw sufficient numbers 
of students. Unlike the universities, 
tpey are higltlyselective. In addition to 
holding their bacca[qnrfat> students 
have also to submit a record of their 
last two yean in school. 

The drop-out rate at the two-year 
institutes is far lower than at Ihe 
universities, but successive govern- 
ments since 1966 have been bothered 


Engineers at Brunei University may be 
first students in the country who are 
obliged to buy a microcomputer to 
follow their courses. 

Engineering undergraduates traded 
slide rules for pocket calculators long 


of all the companies in July failed to 
produce agreement on how much they 
should contribute. 

However, the department is confi- 
dent the scheme will go ahead next 
year, and plans to bulk-buy BBC 
microcomputers to sell to incoming 
students. This will ease the pressure on 
the departments existing Apple micro- 
computers, as well as their larger 


Brunei already make extensive use of design. t 

CAD equipment throughout the uni- , Brunei engineers already generate 

~ _ i _ _ thp.tr nwn rnmniltar rnrwHrK and mnn. 


versity's special engineering prog- 
ramme. 


Brunei engineers nireaay generate t0 bring Cambridge 
their own computer models and mnn- sta te” budgeting. 

The board also as< 

end of their first term. And by the third .. t . , 


includes a university lectureship in the 
history faculty currently held by Pro- 
fessor Harry Hinsley, the vice chancel- 
lor. Also included is the chair In 
histology and the assistant lectureship 
in the English faculty formerly held by 
Dr Colin MacCabe, now a professor at 


departments existing Apple micro- Strathclyde University, 
computers, as well as their larger The council of the general board 
machines, and helpstudents master the exp i alns in lhe latesl issue of lhe 
new techniques at all phases of a university Reporter that the posts are 
■8 n - . , being suppressed for financial reasons 

Irunei engineers already generate to bring Cambridge back to “steady 


Far more discouraging is the fact that 
the higher technidans' sections - the 
post-secondary classes attached to 
some 623 technical lycies - have 
flourished over the past five years. 
Ironically, the planners saw the uni- 
versity institutes 6f technology as re- 
placements for the higher technicians 1 
sections. 

During the year 1981/82 Ihe number 
of entrants to the higher technidans 1 
sections leapt by more than 10 per cent. 
Whether the availability of new places 
in the university institutes of technolo- 
gy will tempt scpool-Ienyers away from 
the technidans' sections is a matter of 


,L„ .-I. ■ - • btucu uiuuouipi a raivi 

hey still don't-haye access to a i corapu- ^ fl rms i nvo f ved sho uld also be- 

ter enough or the time to satisfy nil the ne q t as ^e students will also have 
demands of the Brunei teachers. access- to their own computers when 
SofromOcloberl984,enchofthe44 they go on industrial placements, 
outside companies which sponsor stu- Several Brunei students have already 
dents on the course will be asked to redesigned parts of their employers' 
earmark part of their bursary to buy a computer systems during their six- 
microcomputer, The university hoped month stints in industry, and their, 
to arrange this'for 1983, but n meeting teachers hope this will con tinue. 

Deaf appeal foi* teaching cash 

The . National Deaf Children Sodety dal difficulties, and (hat there is a 
launched an appeal for funds this week shortage of male teachers In the profes- 
after hearing that the Government still slon. ' „ 

haa no plans to pfovide grants for "This situation is particularly dis- 
cxperienced teachers wishing to spe- turbine becausie it is agreed profes- 
clalize in this field. sionhlly that it is important for teachera 


end of their first term. And by the third , 

SrcomnuKrl !n of ^Ur^>ent scheme. Almost 

140 dolUi W,U have taken advan,a g° of 
S , 0ph " the scheme by 1984, a far higher than. 
CB Th».^ «i«V he wpeQted rate 6f Success . Academics' 

J! hiS oged 60 or over who leave are paid 

access *0 \teir|o^n Computers when usual rates to the normal retiring age of 

Several 9 Bronql' sfudrats have^abeady Th e J2 chairs now on offer Orel the 

redesigned parts of their employers’ Kennedy professorship of Latin, the 
computer systems during tbSirsix- 
month stints in industry, and their, 

, each., 5 hop, this win gootlbuo. ^ °SffTiJ££2ZZ' 

teaching cash 

° Cavendish professor of physics, all 

dal difficulties, and that there is a vacant since 1982: the Drapere prate- 
shortage of male teachers In the profes- sorship of French, the Woodwardtan 
s j on professorship of geology, both vacant 

"This situation is particularly dis- from October; the professorship of 


sl'n 6 professorship of geology, both vacant 

"This situation is particularly dis- from October; the professorship of 
turbine because it is agreed profes- economics, the Goldsmiths' profes- ° B a nd l univS 

sionhliy that it is important for teachers sorship of metallurgy, qnd he William JJJgJ romolimenlnn 

of the deaf to have had experience of Wye professoraWp of social anthrorwl- J^asrce 
teaching hearing children in' order to ogy, aU vacam from next year. There nccormng to nmenaments. 
imriftrefnnri deaf children’s devclbD- are still more than half a dozen Other' : The senate labour nnd hut) 


Peace plan 
approved 

A senate panel has approved legisla- 
tion to establish tne US Peace 
Acaclomy, after being assured that the 
school would not compete with existing 
institutions or become a site to launch 
criticism of US foreign policy. . 

. The Bill would authorize the ex- 
: penditure of $7.5m for lenslng nnd. 
renovating a caimpus, yet to be deter- 
mined, and SI 6m tor operations during. 
1984 arid 1985, 

A quarter of the academy's annual, 
government appropriations would be. 
parcelled out to grams and contracts at 
other, colleges and universities to 
emphasize Its complimentary role, 


fjsssss nc r met tL ,, 
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speculation, 


Minority aid 
backfires 

Affirmative action has backfired, says 
a new study by Duke University, North 
Carolina, resulting In a decline in 
teacher quality because the best 
women and black candidates are 
attracted to better paying jobs in other 
fields. 

The study, published in the July 
Issue of the journal Educational Re- 
searcher culled data from a survey oi 
58,270 secondary students at 1,015 
American schools in 1980. Researchers 
with Mr Ellis Page, professor of educa- 
tional psychology and research at 
Duke and former president of the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation focused . on 688 graduating 


•\ It has argued that many teachers of the gap' by setting, tip a scholarship 


,1116 uiilvtrtjLy hasriberdet upYseries' secret pry .ofs 
. of trlist furids to attract. overaeas stu-: anasohadlsa 
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fiend the 


students who said they planned to 
become teachers and 10,411 others 
who looked forward to careers in other 
areas. 

* , “Now it appears t(iat affirmative 
; tyitiqtt , while swm ng opporlu n(li« tor 
wonicri arid inlhoritieaV'Jnay- draw 'off 
pbme ' teaching ■ talent : 16 pfofeHiqps 
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Overseas news 


THE TfMES HIGHER EDUCATIONSWP^m^' 1 -' 


70 U) r winy Mofe.f la* 
imes? Australi^J 


A phantom Tasmanian adult has been 
used to test the willingness of Austra- 
lla's higher education Institutions to 
attract older students. But most or the 
Institutions failed (he lest. Indeed, the 
wonder Is not (hat there are so many 
mature students in Australian colleges 
and universities, but that (here are any 
at all. 

More than one in seven of the 
institutions surveyed did not bother to 
reply to an Inquiry regarding enrol- 
ment from a fictitious adult Tasmanian 
who supposedly was a prospective stu- 


lopping (he national list with a “willing- 
ness" score of 95 per cent. Unfortunate- 
ly, La Trobe University In the same 
stale was down the bottom with a zero 
for not responding at all and MonBsli 
University got only 20 out of 100 
because it took 72 days to send off a curl 
note. 

Only 18 of the 39 Institutions which 
did reply passed (he test. 

The survey was conducted by the 
North West Council for Community 
Education In Burnie, Tasmania. A 
letter of Inquiry was sent to 46 unlversl- 

it.. II r ■ ■ 


The prospective student indicated he 
was moving to the area of the institution 
early In 1983 and wished to Inquire as to 
his eligibility to study there. 

All the letters were sent on the same 
date early this year and were virtually 
identical In wording. The returns were 
scored out of 100, based on three 
different aspects: time to reply; lone of 
reply; and the amount or Information 
given. 

Up to six days’ reply time was set 
aside to allow for the vagaries of 
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,"fL", me . dital Province set to axe tenure 

WatCJiaOg 10 from Mark Gerson fcbtt about Un i vcrsities Minister Patrick McGeer. 

. a a * w I UKUfy m ‘he cabinet s right to order changes to Genrop. PprWcon nr..u. Ml <L. 


get more teeth 

from A. S. Abraham 


Medical Council 


[O from Mark Gerson about Un j, versities Minister Patrick McGeer. 

TORONTO thecabinet s right to order changes to George Pedersen, president of the 

iCtll -r f „ CU 5If U 7 and lnst, . tutlona ! stnjcture - University of British Columbia wor- 

Tenure for college and university facul- n 2!j n su P h uncertainly exists at the ries about attracting and keeping good 
ty could be abolished in British Col- community colleges and scholars and teacheTs “if western to be 

BOMBAY umb,a the provincial legislature J*®ro“C8j institutes, where board mem- the only political jurisdiction in North 
BOMBAY passes a series ofgovernment measures berscould be fined up to £1.050 apiece America' K have 
Council is now before it. for disobeying such cabinet directives, faculty”. ,enure tor 

ilnenl mnvp Tk A D..Liuc . . . . . ' Mv Bdal is evenlimllu fn mt iham.) r r,.ii . . . - 


— i.iwiMi '_uuik. 1 i is iiuyf uciuit ii, .w. uwuwjrnjg such iraumei airecuves 

apprehensive about nn imminent move The Public Sector Restraint Act one f “ My B 6al is equally to cut the cost 
by the federal health ministry to in- of 26 bills tabled at last mornlK Z government, Prime Minister Bill 
°T ff® c P uncil budget, removes job security through- Bennettsa, daftera Social Credit Party 
S3 at, ( on A by ,he mmwtry ou i the government service ffilows was ret H rn ed to power in the May 5 
of the IMC pnsidonl. Al present, the disniissms without crikp nr Him nrnraDr provincial election. His July budget 
P l£ e tn^!i by gives universities no increase m operat- 

niElS nominating the same time, programmes and wenSs ,ng ? nds for 1983/84 and reduces 
^W4“£ , BF££ designed lo protect human rightsUiThe Sp ' nd,n e nnde "* * d - 
powers to monitor (he growfh and KnltiS* are t0 be cut back or dis_ *J ^^rdmg to the Canadian Associa- 


v o* giving me IMC greater D row nee are tn h 

Pf>w»ra j tfl monitor the growth and landed b 

standards of medical education. The Four’ hundred < 
ordinance has been drafted by the alreadU^nsSkc 
health ministry in consultation with the slmnWSJer nme 
aw ministry. It will be replaced by SffiUnHGS 
legis ation In parliament within six cenTover the next 
months of Us promulgation. A second hm 

The health ministry seems to feel ^boiXtariom j 
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province are to be cut bade or dis- 
banded. 

Four hundred civil servants have 
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America to have abolished tenure for 
faculty”. 

Telegrams of protest from around 
the world have expressed similar fears. 
Diana Warwick, general Secretary of 
the Association ofUniversity Teachers 
in Britain , reminded Mr Bennett of the 
need for independent teaching and 
research thnt is “free from partisan 
political considerations". Abolishing 
tenure, said Irving Spitzberg, general 


- • r- . wiisiusmuuia . rtOQllsning 

According to the Canadian Associa- tenure, said Irving Spitzberg, general 
tion of University Teachers, the gov- secretary of the American Association 
emment's restraint package is "a °f University Professors, would “put at 
smokescreen” for a ‘'most ferocious risk /he quality of your universities and 
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gossip, vendetta and political malice. 


risk the quality of your universities and 
weaken the safeguards of academic 
freedom that are essential to British 
Columbia and Canada". 


Tasmania had not responded® 
days. The director or (be ntSfi U 
council, Dr Mike Walker, Si, 
son’s first encounter 3 
bureaucracy always left a luLS 
prcsslon and the way some |Z£ 
reacted to Inquiries was enoo^^oS 
on undecided adult from ean% 

“Satisfying the decepteb 
needs of a potential studfnllrtS 
taxes the administration of 
stitutions In this country ” DrW*Z_ 
said. While fcdeml 
ments were exhorting studenhS 
adults to enter higher educate S 
system seemed designed lomataulk* 
difficult as possible. , * 

White House' 
hopefuls focus 
on education 

Tbe opening session of an mi®; 
summer meeting of American n- 
ernors became a forum for Demon? 
to lash out against the Reagan gow 
mem’s stand on education. The aw 
was attended by four promineni m 
ldential hopefuls, former Vice 
deirt Walter Mondale, Senator Erats 
HoJJings of South Carolina. Semi? 
Gary Hart of Colorado, and faro 
Florida governor, Reubin Askew-il 
Democrats. 

Mr Mondale told the governors its. 
Mr Reagan has “presided over ft 
most anti-education” govemmem r. 
the nation’s history. Mr Monddeha 
promised to initiate an $11 bifbca 


> Ming, unuer me new dispensation, radriri .u„ „„ — ..w— ..... . i r‘ l - ni - L6U wmiiKiy io me — ig, luuuiiy m ine 

the IMC will be given more teeth, it of ““hact docus- legislation, which they see os an unwar- P rovin . ce flre considering a solidarity 

should surrender part of its autonomy « .kil’J X wa 8 e ® and benefits ranted attack on university autonomy committee created by the British Col- ”“ ucu °y nis own ixaiionai Lomm 

as the prjee. IMC sources sav tile orice f 1 afl0n ■ Job security and and academic freedoVn. umbna Labour Movement to coordin- s,on on Excellence in Education. 

hJ^Wh. P ^"“S^nditions would no longer be Because it allows the envpmm^nf r ate a massive public awareness cam- . Mr Hoi lines outlined his own d» r 

_ The IMC will be empowered to stop gotiable. intervene ih^ ■■tha areh* P a, 8 n and le J5 fl l and constitutional bon proposals, which include a Ii® 

die proliferation of new, sub-standard _ Universities are still studying the speech and thouaht the IpSStfSS! re ^° nses to tne leglslatlon. supplemental salary for teachers.^ 

col leges as well as lo ensure that those vaguely worded bills to determine their dangerous to a mii versif T” ,S j- ^° url challenges are already being sidized bv the federal government, ad 
n F 01 faH beiow a mini- ' mpact on operations. Nearly ousto the sociefy universes sel??* J?, c V ssed andar ? expected to use the aJJO.Otxfpny rise for teachers wwiisi 

mum Jevei of performance. No college everyone agrees that the tenure and said Georee Ivanv arim?nra!vi erv . e i b,s man y technical loopholes, ns well in poor inner cities. The issue wasM 
S'** to i t f rl fi,nclion 'ng Without j° b security pr ovisions apply to univer- Simon Frwer Unftersi^inTSr ?L u secrio " s . Canada’s new Charter of me . r j t Pay ■ but base pay, he said. 

^ present, its role is " ; ---. ty ‘ n a letter t0 Human Rights and Freedom. Mr Hollnigs said he advocawd > 

e Z lsurng at those about FRT^C Ki«onnl« n 2 • I 1 multi-year Investment of rtraplj 

ba5ic ■ J” s breach College’s sale and lease-back SETS Srt S 
of peace scheme upsets tax critir « 

lnB^nKJi n hands of die affiliat- from CharfotrA n r o 1<IA tllllCS . tion had not adapted to the ctw$s 

new course will lroj n- Charlotte Beyers . t from E, Patrick MeOuaid backs nf ... brought on by America's more frwir 


tv WUIUIII- 

ate a massive public awareness cam- 
paign and legal and constitulional 
responses to the legislation. 

Court challenges are already being 
djscussed and are expected to use the 
bills many technical foooholes. ns well 


“ignoring” the recommeridaikMis b- 
warded by his own National Comm 
sion on Excellence in Education. 
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Mr Hollings outlined his own ed» ^ 
tion proposals, which include a 15.® 
supplemental salary for teachers.^ 
sidized bv the federal government, ax! ’ 
a $10,000 pay rise for teachers wwfcij . * 
in poor inner cities. The issue wsm 
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ents hqve invaded the 
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ing university. Any- new course will from. Charlotte Beyers . 

: a,s0 need the IMC’s sanction before it PALO ALTO 

■can be introduced. ttdx . . 

wsr ,o fonner ^ 

, .CBpitntlon fees by private medical and M? 1 ^ f or evidence 


from E, Patrick MeQuaid backs of existing buildings should be 

WASHINGTON curbed where (hltransact?on W s no 

A scheme to sell the campus of a small tax^rinp^ThllSJ f he 8 eneration of 
New England college and then ? hared in P an with the 
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begin . a searchfor papers that wav out o/TIflS. 1 i a J! 0 ™ 1 . Mr Bratton did not refer sner 


Dack from private investors as a novel ' Mr Bratton diHn'r r nr languagi 
way out of its financial predicaments in The d r ® fer ‘Pedficfllly Mr A 

was denounced as a tax shelter bv a Bhpufln2» enn k n f ton deal “ which is in 1 “ 
dozen scholarly organizations whit* . bu .f comrnente d that such 

|!^| ad Pn limiring such an areangi- al dSfiara ^fo? thlitaS?* “* di!i P n - toric was providing theDemocrau^ . 
Reagan ment was approved by the Housed rinn S 0 B ^‘exempt institu-. an exceDtional oomirtunitv to m 

Turin 6 ” Ql T foeir pdlticaUi va?s "1^ l* 1 

during The bill addresses all colleges and Bennington^ president MrM.Vk i he ifi! n 8 us ’” said Mr Askew. . 
n .\ , ■ J^x-exempt organizations but the most Hooker, sees matters The ^assembly at Portland, 

look at. frequently cited target of the measure ironic, "he told the IT 5 was not *Uended by Senator!^. 
7 n Bennington Colfege, in Vermont a college could not bew^iK lh l l °l en n °f Ohio or Senator Alan * 
ana had Bennington officials planned to seli reducedcos^ bv sellina K kl!!ll X>U ! h ston of California, Democratic tmf 
work * ealt! ?y | aiumi,i 8 tong-term lease to the investors and leasffif back hlnlnS Ms w 5 0 have bccn advane,n8 lW 

ssasassBs sfefisrfaaSS "ssrrfifc.o*.: 
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multi-year investment of roapli 
$29biliion for education. “Amenco 
children are worth at least <ffl 
wcnDons system,” he said. 

Mr Ilnrt observed that public cdun- ; 
lion had not adapted to the change 
brought on by America's more from* * 
manufacturing-based economy to*- 
service-based one. He promised, » '■ 
elected, a national programme pt» ■ 
oting the sciences, mains, and forap;- 
language instruction. 

Mr Askew suggested that PresuW ; 
Reagan's inability to come up wml 
specific programme supporting bbw • 
toric was providing the Democrats®® . 


> ri'Vi ’ r B,w wen iom to 
: SSSJl t,0 "j a ,? u|he > :n elates, Kftr- 
and ,i Andhrn Pradesh, both 


'filled by parti 
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to Mrs Indira i° 

hilf*h id In n.,... do 


K *22? s,l toy other collections had 
to waft. One h&tofy professor said: “I 
got a couple of good hours of work 
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; th>^^ii. ™ ucsn fees, npoyef archivist; received a 

lir^uSPi e ® eS n5?«? “h* 1 * pfyer koto Bchyin Meese, a member 

wulsdht ^k f (fk. e ^Wjihmber White Hopsdiiaffand a trustee 

? ^ItocHon, authorize 


• uiL.. 'ffwjnunioer niw, nopsesiatt and a trustee of the Properties. . ZZT ■ r 1 *' an amount equal to its 

tribajs arid Cflmpai^ coilecrion, authorizlnrhlrh : '8Sff is , R^tfing il the endo ^ e ot. Its lease-baS arranae? 

B uriSSlSHiiS^W ho * d -J° be to provide access to any material that h« a hti’S • * re 5 ?P ecl ^ finance paneir ?*, nt H a fij?t for ah American collece 
^lafo3°Sit a i?« ^ st| ph> J!“ Department of Jusfice 1 might Want* hfoheY Jlhir m ® ny frb , m a ^ozen k?i AnrS'Sf re ' ^unidpalities have 
SO per cerifl ; The FEZ' irtvestiBarion ^iik™? i, 'Oigher educaUqn groups. 1 ;- <;• benefited frorn suiillar “mmmicks" as 
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i|ic cuuncn wouia sponsui 
ences, publish and promote books up 
orolects anrl inhhvfnr fhe creation^ 


l ! Jbo plctiirfl fit mote ' 

Riovjnclal flOYijni- , 

Sat aside 45 ner cent th* 


Oakland,; 
tdeariirtlfardeaLwith Its 
public museum. 


projects and lobby for the creation® 
'educational enterprise zones 
would be designated as free of 
or state controls. Organizors adv<X3« 
tuition tax, ‘credits, merit pay 

teachers, and “substance-oriented , 

ricula" |Stressirig. character deveJof 
ment and citizenship- 


;et mini-university next year 

'• years, .the studenfs min 




Greenland; Later onj 1 
yiH : include . other subjewj 
tot yet been decided ftw 
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Professional bid 
to reserve a seat 


Jostling Tor reserved places on the 
(left), Alan Sapper and BUI Sirs 


’s general counci 


Putting n computer on every office 
worker's desk is only half the story of 
information technology. If computers 
are in be truly useful they must be able 
to talk lo one another, often nl great 
distances. This is the goal of a widely 
admired British academic-industrial 
collaboration nowr nearing the end of 
its first phase. As the project involves 
linking a number of ground networks 
by satellite relay, the sponsors call it 
the Universities Expanded Ring and 
Satellite Experiment, giving the irre- 
sistable acronym UNIVERSE. 

A project with such an immodest 
title had better be good. And UNI- 
VERSE is a success both technologi- 
cally and in establishing a new model 
for broad-based cooperation between 

f overnment, industry and universities, 
t involves three universities - Cam- 


Let your 
fingers 
do the 
talking 


If Diana Warwick's attempt to to win a and also his appearance as one of the “hree dHfcrent 

seat on the TUC general council proves nominees supported by the right in g i^tte^th te SctenJe 
successful, it wifi be the most signifi- their efforts to dislodge left-wingers ^SeSTereSch Cfoundland 
cant indicator yet ofihe growing ties such ns Mr Ra y Buck ton, Mr Ren ?h L D^urimen! of ^dusi^The fart 
between the Association of University Cameron of the Fire Brigades Union, {hat tiFfiX ramwite - GEC-Mar- 
Teachers and the mainstream of the and Alan Sapper, the general secretary Tn UriTa^nlish Teleram - are 
trade union movement. Yet only 12 of the Association of Cinematograph. Star ohSetw) oftheprojeS 

IZLlf to tLrToTssfoT a Tbo P dv Te?eViSi0n 3nd A,!iedTechnicians - K?i8l fo?mucKr effort! to 

• ^ " nri«l nf r> Uhn.lA pm 1 1 r»itnnu iff rdnmc tn 


. l 5£i r SSfSSJA Ms Warwick’s candidacy, also has 


Two things have changed: the 
domination of the general cuimcil by 


mrt of u long-term strategy, it seems to 


mve arisen as a last-minute proposal search. 


augurs well lor much larger eirorts to 
promote such collaboration like (he 
Department of Industry's Alvey prog- 
ramme for advanced computer rc- 


tlie inclus Iri a 1 u n i on s was a I re a ilv be i n c durin » an cxeeu,ive ineetin « °nly a The idea for the project grew out of 
eroded bv the uhciuuncnon ofwhite- wcck or twn be f °rc nominations were- two earlier, academic-bascd experi- 
^rtrn.UmirfnkmS due loclose. The discussion centred on men is, one at Cambridge and one 

the A UT its chance of a scat Also the whal line the AUrs delc gntion should conceived by the SERC. Cambridge's 
A? JT hK come to terms with its ,a ke in the voting for the reserved scats contribution was a design for a local 
rofo wiThinthf wider ladcunim -and it was suggested that Ms Warwick nctW ork system for linking computers, 
mnvpmrnl anri iu nntenS a V might care to stand. Discussion was so The Cambridge ring is alcind of ring 

a ~t brief thut one senior member of the main for informatmn installed in a 


movement* 1 ancf i^n^tenTal 

a I? Kt S fhE rfrJf o«.nM nf brief that one senior member of the 
opinion-former at the first singes of cxccut [ ve w ^o slipped out of the mcct- 

policymakmg. ing missed it completely. 

S “e - necessary 

her controversial appointment as 

general secretary less than a year ago is ^ " «ll! f 


network system for linking computers. 
’Hie Cambridge ring is alcind of ring 
main for information installed in a 
building with a number of computer 
users. The ring itself is computer- 
controlled, and the system labels each 
item of information fed into the nct- 


should n etr vi n pforaseatso soon after Li,,le lime was lcft for lhe nccessa 7 f onlro| to d i and tae W" 1 » abe , ls eactl 

hp? rnnt rinnLintS as groundwork, the absence of which item of information fed into the nct- 

Seier^S^lLEaSBO S helped mar Mr Dawson's attempt two work so that it is recognized at its 
fowbenednuted Manv offeS years ago. If she is successful -and the destination. This itself is a complex 

results will be known on the Tuesday of prcgrarnmtne anddesrgu problem, and 


think that she has a real chance of win- 
ning one of the 1 1 seats specifically re- 
served for unions with fewer than 
100,000 members, and that even if she 
fails the effort will have been worth- 
while in putting the AUT on the map. 

The arcane processes of electioneer- 
ing within the TUC and the left and 
right slates which are supposed not to 
exist are expected to have less effect in 
the election foi* the 11 reserved seats 
than had earlier been thought likely. 

Other factors are going to come into 
play - and Ms Warwick is likely to 
Benefit from them. The real nature of 
the struggle will Jiot become folly 
apparent until after the last moment 
for nominations ip be withdrawn, 
which is reached today. She does not 
appear- on the left-wing, slkte, which 
earlier this month was too full with 12 
names. The right-wing slate, whose 
disclosure two years ago provoked a 
serious row within the National Asso- 
ciaiton of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education when Us general 
secretary’s name appeared on it, still 
has two vacancies. 

Ms Warwick, very much a moderate 
in TUC terms, could fit Into one of 
those slots - and it was being pointed 
out that the right would enjoy a 
significant tactical advantage by in- 
cluding a woman. 


TUC week - Ms Warwick will bring 
two very basic but sorely needed 
qualities to the general council - her 
youth and her sex. 

With NUPE’s Rodney Bickerstaffe 
she would be one of the youngest 
general council members with the crisis 
of youth unemployment and its associ- 


when several such networks are joined 
together the controls which ensure the 
right information gets from computer 
A to computer B must be extremely 
reliable. 

UNIVERSE links a whole series of 
Cambridge rings at six different sites by 
using satellite relay technology fust 
developed by the SERC to link resear- 


ated issues is forcing its way to the top developed by the SERC to link resear- 
of the TUCs agenda. If she wins it will chers at widely separated laboratories, 
take (he female membership to eight In a Thft project uses small dish-shaped 
general council with a total of 52. satellite antennae on the ground. Each 

The 1971 argument within the AUT j”.™ 

mer a ffiliation eu l demly the 3^ffi ktome&4 atove the 

union membership. An underlying equator. The satellite then rebroadcasts 

asr E^' ,q ^ s ‘“- 

politically independent professional -fli be.nl* oritasitolllte link is that 

MQ y- . it can transfer information over long 

It was hardly a progressive image, distances as fast as it moves around the 
but a more practical reason for staying individual Cambridge rings. And that 
outside the TUC was given by the j 5 very f asl> a conventional telephone 
AUT's own executive which argues in a jj ne Mn on )y re ] a y ground 150 cnarac- 
discussion paper that the university ters 0 f text p er second. Both the local 
academics' pay bargaining machinery- area networks and the satellite relay 
the two-stage process at which the troe used j n UNIVERSE can carry hun- 
paymasters are only involved at the last drflds of t i, ollsands 0 f characters per 
fence - was better than anything used sficondi 

in the trade union movement. This means that the 150-odd sepa- 


and global computer networks. Lugica i 
hopes the Cambridge ring will outper- t 
form other candidates for local area i 
networking and GEC-Marconi has an < 
eye on the sales of satellite dishes. As i 
most medium-sized companies will 
soon have a host of computers which 
need access to the same data and must 
return results io a central store, the 
ultimate market for fast networking 
should be highly lucrative. The De- 
partment of industry hopes the two 
companies can turn (he academic ideas 
embodied in UNIVERSE into equip- 
ment for this market. One factor on 
their side is (hat the Cambridge ring is 
suitable for use with fibre-optic cables, 
carrying light signals instead of -lhe 
electrical pulses which travel down 
conventional copper cables. These 
should be directly compatible with the 
fibre-optic links British Telecom is now 
building into the telephone system. 

Experiments with encryption arc 
another feature of the project incorpo- 
rated with an eye to future commercial 
appeal. In a university, it doesn't much 
matter who gets hold of information 
entrusted to the network, provided 
(hat a message without too many errors 
reaches the desired destination. But a 
potential business user of a shared 
network will want to know that there 
are safeguards against unauthorized 
access. So the paocets of data need to 
include codes to prevent prying com- 
puters getting at the contents. 

For once, the project appears to 
have given Britain n lead in a crucial 
area of new technology, certainly in 
Europe. The funding for phase one otlhe 
project ends in April next year, around 
the time the test satellite is expected to 


pn'.s out of use. But plans for a mure 
run bilious second phase are already tak- 
ing shape. 

John Rtirren, the team leader on the 
project at the SERCs Rmherford- 
Appleton laboratory, suid that phase 
two was unlikely to involve any other 
universities, but at least two new 
companies had asked to join. The main 
difference in the second stage will be a 
tie-up with new, very high-capacity 
land lines now on offer from British 
Telecom. 

The next phase will use land lines as 
the core of he system, retaining access 
to a satellite for experiments. The 
ad vantage of the s atcll ite is that anyone 
with a dish receiver can link into the 
system. And in a few years networks 
like UNIVERSE will use (he new 
European Communications Satellite. 

In the meantime, phase two will 
concentrate on commercial develop- 
ment of working systems. According to 
John Burren, much of the phase one 
work had to be done in a hurry because 
there were only 18 months of research 
time left after the network was set up. 
The job now is to get complete networks 


The job now is to get complete networks 
set up and working reliably. 

The industrial partners will probably 
pul in a larger snare of the money for 
the next stage, find Burren emphasizes 
how successful the project has been as 


a new kind of academic-industrial 
collaboration. University researchers 
und commercial companies have diffe- 
rent goals and outlooks and are used to 
such different timescales that getting a 
joint project as complex as UNI- 
VERSE off the ground is quite a feat. 

There are several other areas of 
high-technology where much of the 
British know-now resides in universi- 
ties- and in some, like remote sensing 
and artificial Intelligence, the stakes 
may well be higher than in computer 
networking. Similar collaborations will 
be needed to develop commercial ideas 
in these fields, so UNIVERSE could 
well set a pattern for future spon- 
sorship of pre-competitive research. 
The Department of Trade and Industry 
and the SERC may well go to other 
universities and ask why they are not 
doing the same kind ot thing. 

Jon Turney 




The vote, when it came, was decis- rate computers in all the different 
ive; although the turnout was just 6Q laboratories tied into the system can be 
per cent, this probably reflected a high instructed to work on the same prob- 

. , A nrnnrrnnmar at eau 1 nunn. 


degree of confidence among oppo- 
She is the only woman among the 31 nents that affiliation would be re- 
candidates for the reserved seats, and jected. It was, by 3,936 votes to 8,514- 
only one woman, school dinner worker 69 per cent of those voting against. 


instructed to work on the same prob- 
lems. A programmer at, say Lough- 
borough, can use a computer in Cam- 
bridge as conveniently os if it were 
wired into a desktop terminalTrom the 
next room. When this type of network 


Mrs Lily Stevens of the National Unipn But attitudes soon began to change 5 ex * room - ^ 

of Public Employees is to hold one of within the union especially over pny develops on a larger ^scale, quite mod- 

the seats for the -larger unions, bargaining. The economic uncertain- f 0 s i^ a 5!l® llt p dr 5 b mii£ 

Of the 31 candidates, almost a dozen ties of the early 1970s and their political ^Sdetheir own- 

are from “white collar’’ unions, many side effects, began to lilt the balance. * fl “J r e H | roWems outside their own 

like the AUT are tnking 'advantage of By 1974, talks with the TUC were “P** 11 * ‘ 

the now constitution to stand candi- urged by the union's council, despite The speed of the network also makes 

dates for the first time . It is likely that a the reservations of the executive. : ■ it suitable for sending television 1 p c- 


the seats for the -larger unions. ' 

Of the 31 candidates, almost a dozen 
are from “white collar'' unions, many 
like the AUT are taking 'advantage of 
the now constitution to stand candi- 
dates for the first time. It is likely that a 
large slice of the reserved seats will go 
to people now on the general council 
whose unions fail within the less-lhan- 
100,000 bracket. Prominent among 
these is Mr Bill Sirs, of the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation, whose 
• union membership figures have dipped 
below the cut-off point. • 

'• • . But. despite the declared intentions 
of the right it is expected that most of 
,the incumbents, who tend to be re- 
garded as . left wingers, will retain ’their 
seats. They incluije Alan Sapper, 
brother of Ms Warwick’s predecessor 
at the AUT.. A handful of seats will be 


By the end of the year, the council 
had swung firmly In favour but a test of 
the foil membership was necessaryand 
a ballot was called for in May 1975. 

The final outcome was as decisively in 
favour as the 1971 ballot had been 
against. The growth of the union over 
the intervening period meant that 
more academics actually voted than 


fores or documents which have pic- 
tures and diagrams as well as words. 
Adapting the system for television pic- 


tures is Loughborough's mrt of the pro- 
ject. And University College is ex- 
perimenting with the possibilities for 
document transfer; The London team’ is 


brother of Ms Warwick s predecessor yh e AIJT has,’ in conjunction with 
at the AUT., A handful of seats will be other un j DnSi begun the process of 
up for grabs and it is one of these Ms convincing the industrial unions of the 
Warwick is chasing. . central value of education, particularly 

Interestingly, the National Associa- after school. It has also been one qf the 
tion. of Teachers ip Further and Higher leading! agencies in alerting the union 
Education is not (tying for a general movement to the dangers of cash limits 
. council seat this year, although »ts76,000 ■ and their effects both on stones and 
; membership puts it in a strong place fgr ^pending programmes. It is difficult to 
theyoteobreservedseats. ’ see thd AUT considering pulling Out of 

'■ .. Its general secretary, Mr Peter Daw- the TUC, but a voice at the council taple 


the. total wn mtmoomio, ■ ur : me mixing speech, pictures and text in novel 
20,741 voting (72 per cent, ohimiptal) documente!'. Both teams 

13,140 (^percent) voted for affiliation streSst hat while the main elements Of the 
and 7, 5o4 ( 2 $ percent) against. . system are very sophisticated, only a 

The AUT has,’ in conjunction with computer is needed lo gain access 
other unions, begun The process of t0 ^ network and pul} dtftffram stores 
convincing the industrial unions of the at another site. To prove it, they both use 
central value of education, particularly t he BBC microcomputer adyertisea In 


s also been one qf the eV ery colour supplement as their general 
in alerting the union purprose display, machine for use with 
dangers of cash limits fjNlVERSE. 


EDUCATIONAL 

COURSES 

REVIEW 

Have you- space in your University 
or College for students this autumn? 

Realising the importance of filling all 
available places, Hie Sunday Times 
and The Times will publish during 

August and. early September, a 
weekly ‘Education Courses 
' Review*. 

These features will put you in 
touch with your potential 
students •- our 1,234,000 
.15 to 24 year-old readers.: 

Tor all details or to place an 
-c advertisement, please telephone 

01-837 1326 
or 

01-837 0668 


see the: AUT considering pulling dut.of 
the TUC, but a voice at the council taple 


. It is difficult to 
ing pulling but of 
t the council table 


However i the sponsors nave not put 


sob •;stopd Unsuccessfully in 1981! amid would add zest to its role. ' ' * . ? | 'mQlivefbr'theprpleCtiS cotemetejpl - . 

considerable Int^nOl dfeseftton about ' , Tlairi i} Tnhhinc to help develop British equipment fot a . 


considerable Internal diSsehton about 
; r 6 ! wa y bk rtQminatlqn went forward 
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It would be riish in force us I a com- 
mcrical trajectory fur I Jo ward Jucob- 
sonS novel Cuming f rom Behind ns 
dawbng ns that of The Historv Man, 
»iU or Lucky Jim ; what can be said 
with some certainly is tliui this hard- 
won chronicle of life in a rotting poly j s 
to that section of higher education 
what Bradbury’s. Sharpe’s and Amis' 
novels were to the new universities, 
redb ricks and technical colleges. 

Do not take my word for this. Go 
rather higher- to Malcolm Bradbury in 
fact, who acknowledges Jacobson's 
book as being "the poly novel." 

To come straight to the point, for 
mere is ultimately no dodging it. 
Coming From Behind is based on 
Wolverhampton Polytechnic, where 
the author taught English for six years. 

I hesitate to say it Js set in Wolverhamp- 
ton Polytechnic as the place is cosmeti- 
cally rendered as Wrottesley. 

Jacobson himself looks like a sort of 
thick-set Jewish John Lennon; at 40 the 
same generation, though from Man- 
Chester not Liverpool, with the same 
decidedly waspish caste of humour. 


— 1 1 -■■■ U4i 

The ancestor of McNab 
casts a long shadow 

It is now four years since the Council ZZ 

for Tertiary Education in Scotland was Olga Woi'tas 
sent off to review the structure and 

management of the tertiary sector. Lnc ISgaCV Ot the 
Compared to its counterpart south Council for TWtio,,. ? 
of the border, Scottish farther eduen- tt-j , . . * “Hlfiiy 

lion is fragmented, largely through HUUCatlOn in Scotland 
historical accident. At the beginning of and its Slirrpccnr ' 
this century, the central institutions - bllcce SSO r 

were set up to provide a technical SED, giving it further^TT- 
education at a time when the only post student intake " C0B,rel ** 
school education available was through It is likely to’take around 

the universities. There are now 14 of to transfer the 


j j j. ‘•"WI'WI, wun ine same I '•* rm^Kr * 

decidedly waspish caste of humour. 6 * 

KZift “ JflCObSO ” : «*P «0 rolling p„, ys . 
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Beatles connexion is not quite as 
spurious as it sounds since it is to 
re-emerge, in a sense, in Australia. If 
you imagine a Lennon figure, with 
these modifications, surfacing from a 
grammar school in Manchester rather 
than from Quarry Bank High to gradu- 
ate not in the nachtfeben of Hamburg 

bill Bt the C nmKrirlna c n° 


toward Jacobson: from riches to rags to rotting polys. 

Dreaming among the 
nightmare spires 

A 1 T-v 1 . ,, _ * 


ate not in the nachtfeben of Hamburg O V' Q IJll . The tertiary council, an advisory 

but at the Cambridge court of F. R.. A 1 t-i , , lt body to the Secretary of Stale for 

Leaws(qodhelptlicinboth) jy ouhave' Alan Franks talks tO Howard TapnKcrvn Scotland, rightly concluded at its first 

a rough image of the man. , r 4 xi , J^UWcUU JaCODSOll, meeting in 1979 that the separate 

For a finer Image you must turn, as' EXpOnCnt 01 tllC DOlV nOVel 9 growth of these institutions seemed to 

Leavis would have urced van m An .. * * v carry a considerable risk of ineffirifint 


a rough image of the man. 

For a finer image you must turn, as 
Leavis would have urged you to do, to 
the text of Coming From Behind, 
where lurks the autobiographical- 
cipher of Seflon Goldberg, no less 
Jacobson than Wrottesley is Wol- 
verhampton. Goldberg, also from a 


— - — — •"*•*** I'iwiuiiicr is woi- 
verhampton. Goldberg, also from a 

mfim mm mmm mm 

j* his academic career W-E BjLTffS* p ro p„sa, 5 !gP ol ~ ° f * 

ttw&iESfi **»*■■»« 
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exponent of ‘the poly novel’ 

was taken owr'to n Syd!Ky^y^LMv^ flelhS a/whi E°l f* in fP min 8 From 
sue professor from Melbourne called j*; ar ® d Jacobson had 

Sam Goldberg, ^e that inThe S S?K .' h Jf Sfttir, « d ba,an «> when 
Seflon has a ffther of That Same ?s he he n ^ y fonfe^ ered in 
says, a little ln-joke. 1 ’ lU JUS! f olbaJI Btad ™? nearby. The 

Jacobson, with one or two other niinw w re »°l iy 0*^ tho disci- 
Lea visiles ‘‘fresh from the factory" , 


tu a uiuc wnen me oniy post student intake 
school education available was through It is likely to’take around 

the universities. There are now 14 of to transfer the 
these vocational colleges, centrally run statutory problem .*£ tE? 1 " 

by Scottish Education Depart- 

ar^.y art: ^aS -3 

monotechnic colleges of education Glasgow Colleae of T^hnnt 

In the mid 1960s, while the size of the cularly when Lothian's Toru 
Cl and education college sector re- tration is ^ncemed to & 
mdned constant, there was an enor- burden to the rSyer 

HUT are now 54 throughoui 

b _T be . f J e r[ i iar y council, an advisory . itself in some difficulty owrBlS 

ShV a " d h .“ «>** 


*«uuiiuuiciu| Minjft 

area : .The Scottish Office may fini 

Itself in innw Hiffim.lt.. n/n . 


o- - itiauiuuuQs seemed to 

carry a considerable risk of inefficient 
use of resources, of overlapping provi- 
sion in some areas and unaerprovision 
jp others, and that the system was of 
such complexity as to be confusing to 
the minds of the public.” 

The sector had to be urgently re- 
viewed since tertiary education had 

l°,u *">• Wing 


__ ------ anu lias III) WHK 

itself does not run a degree rant 
Theprincipal of Leith Nautical Cot 
lege, Dr Alan Watson, maintains ik 


“ TT “WII, iiiojiiiojiQ Uf 

tertiary council's transfer rw» 
mendation has been a self-fiilfilfa 
prophecy, since following its report, 
the SED has refused to give the e 
ahead to a planned degree in s« 
transport. Tlie college has even bat 
refused staff appointments, and i 
seventh of the staff are on short 1 st 
appointments of one term, he adds. 


pie that of Cera Peck, abr 
w>man modelled on one of I 
of Young British Novelists 
Journalist contemporary bi 
former Times man. 


bjg display of the novel, and-the notes But’ sin^ th ,S ange ‘ , 

from Jacobson’s former colleagues tpSHI 5 1 ® council s. majority 
have been nothing but flattering JSS? bjheved in distinguishing be- 
Well, put it this way. I have not had SSw a ^ van ?? d and _P on advanced 
notes from all of them, but the ones I cducatl0n > it added that three 


iy move to 70 per cent advaw 
courses, but we don't want to d«fli 

ar^is; jM.assa/.rs nsi saLSSS-S -.asar 0 ™" for,w 

isite 

jwdipMta, it k my sjitfaa ™‘ a En^h. bjR * sel. 'ssvsssl ' !.«* w 2 St 'SftisSs 
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Of resentment. “ a ,atner of LiverpooL Bi 

.as ^ 


, These ha d been the best three vent* S5 l j ,,uni ^ i ^ n . wb * cb . lh oy worked by Der 
of the first half of his life, and^world wuaff«°h!, l! > 1< Y in 8. in country 8 on 


aw^ froni ihe ha^p^d ^S »«- b I?w*ng their own wine ^ ^ 
horror, no "Welcome Home Howiln 
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.S!)dlMisiiartli« aphorism, abomuw. Betffiaf d o d - ™P p, y l »ocklntot 


But what had gone wrong? As an . bas ® i ln an.Eait End pub 

5 0 a f l J t: 9f 


has been 


j * oun 8 er may take the credit tor spj 
? f ,n 9 both fi eil and Uith while d 

ible for 100 gaining control of two other majt 
aary educa- institutions. But even if Leith Is m 
ferred, and probably expanded t 
’ Lothian to fill the gap left by Naplf 

the SED still have the loophole < 
being able to control its non advance 

; ■ nautical courses on the grounds tin 

“ “ they are of national significance, 

completely ‘ What is still unclear is the part it 
cretary, Mr new STEAC will play in the fotuiic 


Sa?» i " d,,w ' 1 wsr —a »«„ 
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•S^hs.^-fej 

; groaned to take u6 jp Ri'srnantle"?' ISShSi ^^^Waldorf, v^here • : restonse/to ^ • Admittedly a newboHv i. *k tJ. . sarae league since it has no controli 

^ : 
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v^iuiuibMun, ana me wauonBJ w 
oiy.Body, but it is simply not In 
same league since it has no control t 
money, and cannot be seen as an 
partner.. . - . 

Some people felt the recoin men 
non of the UGC type body w 


fell® 







remit into, the fielt 
;6ducaUph and- disi 


glnal .tertiary council 
Sir Normad Graham 
arytotheSED.apd 
SI surprise when it plui 
tbe status' quo.Therew 
le.int ores tirt who MrY 
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Emmanuel Anati examines the importance of rock art in understanding our cultural evolution 

Art with a message 
that’s loud and dear 


The appearance of homo sapiens on the meaning of style in a very general 
Earth marks the emergence of a new way, though the details of each figure 


Earth marks the emergence of a new 
species; one able to communicate 
through a complex assemblage of 
vocalizations that we call language. 
The earliest vocalizations, gesticula- 
tions and other communicative ex- 
pressions. both oral and visual, were, 
of course, not recorded. But their 
graphic messages did reach us. While 
artefacts and other material remains 
have been unearthed in early 
archaeological sites, the bulk of prehis- 
toric creative expression has hcen 

f 'reserved for us in the form of rock urt. 
ts study and evaluation provides a 
unique insight into man's intellectual 
life in the last 40,000 years and reveals 


may reveal much more about the 
artist's state of mind, preoccupations 
and motivations in his cultural horizon. 
Rock art studies may have, in the near 
future, a tremendous impact in recon- 
structing the history of mankind at 
large. 

The painted caves of Luscaux in 
France and Altumira in Spain arc well 
known because of their geographic 
location and their inclusion in art- 
history textbooks. What is less known 
is that these sites represent only a small 
fraction of the world's heritage of rock 


Its study and evaluation provides a fraction of the world's heritage of rock 
unique insight into man's intellectual art. Recent discoveries have shown 
life in the last 40JKI0 years and reveals that in many parts of the world early 
his imaginative and conceptual adven- man chose to depict and engrave on 
lures. The consistency of characters rocks. Although exploration nas by no 
and subjects throughout the world means been thorough, rook art is 
testifies to the common origin of reported from thousands of sites, 
human intellect. Some areas contain an enormous 

In nil the territories which have been quantity of figures. The Drakensberg 
inhabited by human beings, rich con- range in Lesotho and South Africa, 
ccntrntions or rock art provide new contains over 1,000 sites with an csti- 
pcrspcctivcs in the history of mankind, mated 1.000,000 figures. Arnhem 
from Palaeolithic huntcr-gnthcrcrs to Land, in Australia, has a similar num- 
contemporary collectors, fishermen bcr. The Tassili M’Ajjer, in Algeria, 


and pastoral societies. 

Because it falls well before the 
advent of writing, rock art constitutes a 
major testimony of early man's ex- 
pression of himself and his world view. 
While even the most ancient script is 
just over 5,000 years old, rock art 
provides n record of the way man lived 
many thousands of years prior to that. 
Despite its obvious importance, most 
rock art has been widely neglected and 
ignored as a source of knowledge. 

The technical aspects ot culture 
progress is a more or less coherent 
evolution. New Innovations and inven- 
tions constitute the base of the follow- 
ing step in the evolutionary sequence, 
and result from experiences which 
motivate subsequent progress. It is 
questionable, however, whether such 
logical evolution occurs in the artistic 
aspects of culture as well. Current 
cultural standards influence the eva- 


bcr. The Tassili M Ajjer, in Algeria, 
has over 400 sites, with at least 400,000 
figures. The Negev and Sinai, in Israel 
and Egypt, include 17 areas, with over 
300 sites and at least 350,000 figures. 
The Alpine rnnae, in France, Italy, 
Switzerland and Austria, counts 16 
areas. Just one of these, Vatcamonica 
in Italy, contains 76 sites with over 
180,000 figures recorded. Various 
areas in Arabia, India, the Soviet 
Union, Brazil and Argentina may 
count as many figures, though precise 
figures are not yet available. 

The world production ot rock art 
documented so far, counts over 
20,000,000 figures, but we can estimate 
that the total number of figures still 

f (reserved (but as yet undocumented) 
s well over double that. This repre- 
sents an extraordinarily Valuable docu- 
mentation of man’s intellectual adven- 
tures and an outstanding heritage and 
source for historical reconstruction. 
Such art reveals the human capaci ty for 
abstraction, synthesis and idealization; 
it describes economic and social activi- 



Recent research indicates that the 
beginning of rock art is much earlier 
than was once realized. In Africa the 
oldest art dated so far is from the 
Apollo 11 cave in Namibia, where 

E rimed animnl figures on stone slabs 
ave been found at an archaeological 
level which W. E. Wendt defines at 
"middle Stone Age” and dated by 
three C-14 tests to 28,400. 26.7U0 and 
26,300 BP. In Tanzaiua, there may be 
even older art but no C-14 tests are yet 
available. A sequence of different 
styles of early hunters' rock paintings 
recorded during a UNESCO consul- 
tancy in 1981 is likely to have started 
earlier than any other rock area so far 
dated and may even by over 40.000 
years old. 

In Europe, the early evidence of 
cave art goes back to the Aurienacian 
period, sometime between 33,000 and 
25,000 BP. Some graphic markings 


have been attributed to the Mnusterian 
period and considered os a “pre- 
liguraiive" stage in graphism. Tills 
hypothesis is controversial hut should 
it prove to be correct, the earliest 
graphic markings in Europe would turn 
out to be older even than 4Q.0U0 BP. 

It's possible to say that the earliest 
datings so fur available indicate that 
the earliest rock art wc know of came 
inlo existence more or less in the same 
age span, that is, between 40, 000 and 


A "Celtic rose" and warrior figure: part of a large rock composition at 
Carpene dl Sellero In northern Italy, one of the most extensive regions 
with rock art sites. 


luation and appreciation of art and Such art reveals the human capaci ty for 
creativity. Aesthetics change from per- abstraction, synthesis and Idealization; 
son to person and from culture to it describes economic and social activi- 
cullure according to fluctuations in ties, beliefs and practices; and provides 
style and taste. Inis concern has to be a unique insight into the intellectual 
kept'in mind when rock art styles are life and cultural patterns of early man. 
described as realistic, descriptive, ab- The study of rock art began in 1627 
stract or symbolic, for such terms only when the first tracings of prehistoric 
reflect our own degree of comprehen- rock figures were made by a Norwe- 
sion and our own cultural criteria. eian school teacher, Peder Alfsson. 

No artist ever represented every- Sporadic reports on rock art appeared 
thing he saw or knew, but rather made throughout the eighteenth and 
specific choices. Although it varies nineteenth centuries; however, major 
from one age to another, the subject studies were not undertaken until the 
matter is always rather circumscribed end of the last century, 
and the frequency and assemblage of The discovery of Altamira about 100 

subjects allow us to construct a years ago led to extensive Investigation 
rudimentarv hierarchy of his values, of Palaeolithic cave art in France and 


lish dating for prehistoric art and to 
explain its meaning, relating it to habits 
and tales of present-day tribes. There 
was a great deal of more or less factual 
account with little analysis and no 
synthesis in these preliminary studies; 
yet they provided an astonishing intel- 
lectual base that stimulated Interest 
and fostered further research. 


approach and training. Nevertheless it 
is imperative to develop and establish a 
conventional system name to enable 
researchers to understand each other, 
to compare results and to identify 
common elements and peculiarities in 
each area. 


ctual base that stimulated Interest Once an area is accurately recorded, 

id fostered further research. the main question 1 that ariaes is what 

For each project, method* must be should be done with the collected data . 


30,000 BP, both in western Europe and 
southern Africa. In two more conti- 
nents, Asia nnd Oceania, rock art was 
already in existence before 20,000 BP 
and there are American sites from 
around 17,000 BP. 

As the main sitings suggest, a high 
percentage of the 144 “major areas" of 
rock art are located in areas now 
desertic or semi-desert ic. In the earth's 
present ecological situation, these can 
oe defined as peripheral or isolated 
zones. The general pattern of setting 
recurs, from the Dathami Wells in 
central Arabia to Tromso in Arctic 
Norway: from the Acacus in the Li- 
byan Sahara to Panaramitee Hill in 
southern Australia; from the Kalahari 
, in southern Africa to Saint Ignazio in 
f Baja California, Mexico; from Valca- 
i monica in the Italian Alps to the 
Middle Yenisei River in Siberia. The 
data so far available indicate that the 
f less dertte areas of rodk art are cori- 


describes economic and social activi- adapted to ensure that the data re- As lyfth the methods, the goals of 
:s, beliefs and practices; and provides quired for analyst can be obtained, research are also developing. In the 
unique insight into the intellectual Recording paintings requires different last few Veais wider perspectives have 
e and cultural patterns of early man. techniques from recording engravings; opened. Matters chanced when it was 
The study of rock art began in 1627 where both occupy the same surface, found that rock art, like writing, is a 
lien the first tracings of prehistoric there are further complications. In very important source for historical 


thine he saw or knew, but rather made t 
specific choices. Although it varies r 
from one age to another, the subject s 
matter is always rather circumscribed c 
and the frequency and assemblage of 
subjects allow us to construct a j 
rudimentary hierarchy of his values, t 
The gamut of subject matter Is always ! 
well-defined and consistent within spe- < 
cific cultural or tribal patterns. ( 

Rock art may help define such , 
patterns. When certain assemblages i 
can be located chronologically, each < 
represents a different stage in the i 
cultural sequence. The depiction of the i 
species of animal hunted and of the 
food gathered tells us much about the 
ecosystem in which man lived. Hie 
depiction of weapons, lools and other 
objects, reveal his technical abilities. 
•The [lustration of his myths and beliefs 
bring back to our consciousness essen- 
tial aspects of our intellectual roots and 
displays the existential relationship 
between Man, Nature and the “Super- 
natural”. 

Comparative studies Indicate sped- . 
fle kinas of sodeties the world over. 
Certain kinds of hunting societies, for 
example, tend to depict animals in a 
particular style and to use a consistent 
assemblage of symbols the world over. 
Pastoral societies from different re- 
gions have stylistic characters in com- 
mon and focus their representations on 
the animals they breed. The art of 
fishermen, or that of pastors;! popula- 
tions may show similar traits of charac- 
ter in far. distant areas. No doubt, daily 
concerns arid specific patterns of activi- 
ties have . Had parallel impacts on 
people with similar activities and back- 
• gfouiid, $o as to result in simllat treridq 
of figurative piit\>ut. ■ 

■ It, seems, therefore, that patterns of 
style ahd subject matter indicate sped-, 
fio 'horizon* '-.dr mentality and- hence;. 


there are further complications. In very important source for historical 
addition, the dimensions of figures and reconstruction, 
decorated surfaces, (heir state of pre- Out of this' consideration there has 
servation, the type of rack, the pre- been a growth in rock art research both 
sence or lack of various techniques of in dimension and outlook. In the last 
execution and stratigraphic superim- generation it has ceased to be just a 


Spain. Since the beginning of this 
century, recording ana description has 


(that is, the colour of the naturally . .. . . 

oxidized surface of the rock which centrated in a few countries. Today 
changes colour with age) demand, in there are over 200 specialists in many 
each case, spedal approaches foT study countries; thousands of people make 
and research. Recording includes also pilgrimages ter rock art sites, 
a concern about superimposition and Hie Centro Camuno dl Studl Preis- 
stratigraphy, quantitative analyses of torici was established In 1964 to study 
subject-matter, evaluation of stylistic prehistoric and tribal art and related 


continued. Leading Figures UKe tne 
Abbe Henri Breuil ana Hugo Ober- 
maier, followed by Teilhard de Char- 
din, created a challenging school of patterns, the study of the raw ma* subjects that concern the economic, 
thought that contributed lo a new terials, and the tools used, together social and intellectual life of prehistoric 
cultural approach. Previously; "re- with numerous other considerations, and tribal man. In 1968 U organized an 
search” haa consisted of description Differences also exist in the methods international Symposium on RoCk Art 

plus theory. They attempted to estab-. of researchers due to variations in under the auspices of the International 

, 1 ■ I Union of Prehistoric and Protojilstoric 

Sciences, at which ov?r 100 rock art 
specialists ^oih 2d countries gathered 
and began a new stage in world 
cooperation. In November 1979, the 
International Cqurtdl on Momimentfl 
arid Sites created the International 
Committee on Rock Art which now 
has over 150 members. More recently 
UNESCO has cooperated In organ iz- 


a concern about superimposition and 
stratigraphy, quantitative analyses of 
subject-matter, evaluation of stylistic 



fined to the radons' covered today by 
larae tropical forests. We find very 
little evidence of rock art In Brazilian 
Amazonia, in the Congo and in other 
west-central African countries, and in 
south-eastern Asia. 

The term peripheral is not always 
fitting, however. The major concentra- 
. tions of Palaeolithic art in Europe, for 
example, are in the. dead-end which 
frees the Atlantic Ocean; the Franco- 
Cantabrion region, where man is likely 
to have moved about much less than in 
eastern Europe, the Balkans and in the 
Mediterranean areas, where later civi- 
lizations flourished. It is peripheral 
only when Gibraltar Is a barrier. 
Koonalda Cave in Australia Is located 
again in a dead-end facing the southern 
Ocean. So far nothing as early as 
Koonalda has been located in northern 
Australia where man is likely to have 
arrived on that continent and to have 
move about much more. In Africai 
again, the major concentrations of the 
earliest art horizons come, from Tanza- 
nlaahd Namibia, both rather marginal 
areas' In the late Pleistocene moyc- . 
ments. Such. recurrent ecological and 
tdpographlo settings Train rock art Still 
demand explanation. 

• Preservation nnd conservation 
efforts are being undertaken both by 
governmental and non-government al 





ing sen&lnais and symposia 'to provide 
professional training and to lay the 
foundations for a cooperative, inter- 


Africa, Spain, Sweden, Tanzania and 
Zimbabwe. Despite differences lit 
ecology and climate, similar causes of 


foundations for a cooperative, inter- ecology and climate, similar causes or 
national strategy to preserve and docu* deterioration have' been detected the 
ment prehistoric sites'. world over. Apart from natural, qe* 

' Major concentrations of rock art are , teriorarion fcpm geo-physical, chemic- 
found more or less evenly distributed al and biochemical causes, as well as 
on Earth's inhabited land and research thope produced by flora nnd fauna, 


projects are now. being carried out the 
world over. In 1982 alone some 35 
research reports word received , 
together with nearly 40 regional re- 
ports. The response has not been 
consistent, however, ahd it is doubtful 
whether the reports received so far 
accurately reflect the actual world- 
wide distribution of rack art presently 
under investigation; New waves of 
■actlvJiy.Hipeptfo bfe particularly strong . 
ih Africa and South America and there 




those produced by flora and fauna, 
ninn Is still the greatest culprit. Re-use 
of sights, neglect and vandalism all 
have taken' their toll; Coordinated, 
documentation, analysis and preserva- 
tion are all essential if this- mast 
valuable of all early historical re- 
sources is not. to be lost. 

The author is director of the Cent to 
Camuno dl Studl prehistoric!, Capp di 
:Ponte. \ Italy: professor- of pdlafp-^ 
difmalbgy. (if in J uni versty of am .. 

dheiriittih af the IiiienjdtforrqlCommit- ■. 
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Marking the passing of an exam 

At any given lime there are a lot of 

minor ideas floating about for practical Since 1974 a GCE paper has been set each year based on the concept of 
innovations. They are talked about in mathematics as an Innovation-exploring medium. The papers nave 
pubs, written up in the Sunday papers, consisted of structured sequences of questions probing the predictable 

Implications of an innovative practical idea. Last month, the final paper 
E? rare™ £ was b * 90 candIdates ! the examination has been killed off by the 

combination of^amSSr comJoSe^ r ? d “ ce variant maths syllabuses. Below, CHRIS ORMELL, 

and their performance is determined wbo desi 8 ned lhe examination, describes what it tried to do. 

by known laws. This means that their """ " " "" -- ■ - - 

performances a te predictable given the nical memorizers from those who have bility of compromise became evident. 

a PP ) r 1 °P riaIe really understood. These examinations There are many examiners who feel 
f'SSt? 1974 my C0l, ? ag V? s P r °v| de an opportunity to see how that an examination which assesses for 
and t started a course in applicable candidates cope when presented with a interpretive understanding of 
mathematics for sixth formers based to real problem: that of assessing the mathematics contradicts the existing 

5ta^k21^M^rp!! alhc!n “’ Kj 1 P ljcadoils and overa ll potentiaiof an mainstream practice of examining in 
tics in Hus way. It led to GCE examina- ides, some rcsnccts Ti dnps nf murep 

ttort in applicable mathematics which _ It should be said at once that this There Is a P strong argument for adoot- 
uredtheanalysisofa minor innovation kind of examining in a relatively ing a major element of tfcisJdnaof 
XStf™ ns 8 veb,c J e for messing the academic part of t£e curriculum is ■ asfessnffi^ 
candidate s grasp of mathematics. new derarture. These evnmc are nnf nf .1 ■ n_. • i r 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT | 2jjj 


tioil in applicable mathematics which 
used the analysis of a minor innovation 
of this sort as a vehicle for assessing the 
candidate's grasp of mathematics. 


Our first paper explored the mathe- 
matical implications of inflatable 
bumps on motorways. It appeared that 
these might be a valuable way of 
countering motorway madness in fog: 
but could one be sure? The kind of 
questions we might use mathematics to 
answer were: 

• How long would the bumps take to 
Inflate? 


candidfl ! f * «j which software can provide the non- 

.aS'JMSsM ■ • 

^Unfortunately when the clamour &wfr?hS?^ n tof?uS school leavin 3 

red” reThe* number'of differentia^ ££atics - should'u^ereL^ how PJ^chnicSroilege of hiX 

busesin mathematics they were treated “ ^ * erfucation, were apt to find that 

as if they were just another slight m^calfoim ihnSrf 5 here W u a ™ athematlcal component 
variation, and pressure was brought by malhnS facing diem in every area of higher 

the examining boards to try to squeeze assumes SaSS Sv ? udy ' **7 sub J ect ^ ad mathema- 

tic applicable mathematics examina- mLnC^ntlv sh^uldlL SrhVH lu®] mod ®! 5 ’ lts quantifications of 



finte? _ ■ r-'-.r'":? ,u — however, is that the user of such 

saS SSSSS 


wsuaiiyr as if they were just another slight 

Y 01 !? tbe d [, lver become variation, and pressure was brought oy 
aware of the jogging of the car? the examining boards to try to squeeze 
l the JOggmg tie applicable mathematics examina- 
,9, ne S® 1 tbe bumps up tp a level tion I nto a standard examining mould. 
flE ‘fej "JJ 8 ® driver will notice, This is the essential reason why the 
“J? f og , con J es . 'fowl to a examination has now come to an end. 
d ^?nJTi« »r V I^ Ve i °I VISlbfIl i y7 11 sh0W5 ‘he ail-too familiar picture 
T 8tBr t Ur u 5 * paper> ,aken °nce again: our national talent for 
at the end of June, has been an analysis suicidal opposition to the inventiveness 
of an anti-mist system for glasses, i.e. which we need to survive, 
rate'll *° m 8tearain 8 Whether the battle to save the 
Sf!n3S e iJ!l e WearCr enl6rs a wof"*! examination could have been won is a 

hU ^e\j«of'raathsiriatica Uke .hi* In a 

buUd ' Up a of began the experiment in the first place! 

WeaTataSttdr USEffi KH , 1 ^ IP I f should be s8,d thht when.the iasueof 
! ■ n^wcni_allcal modell- the future of the BYflmlnnflnn MJOC 


in interpreting mathematical results in 
ordinary language: These were the aim 
of the nbw extinct examination , though 
they were implemented, of course, 
only in relation to one particular sector 
of sixth form non-specialists. 

. Similar arguments apply to the 
course which led to the examination. 
This was designed on the premiss that 
non-specialist sixth formers who in- 


abstruse “parameters”, its “con- 
straints”, its statistical analyses and 
computer programmes. It was this 
tendency of higher education to 
ambush the non-specialist student 
mathematically that the applicable 
mathematics course was designed to 
prevent. 

One would have expected that the 
force of this argument would have been 


Idea; is calted-mathematical modell- he foSre T cln *°T in tb L sbrth Reseat- 

ing". Thisparticularkfndof modelling, discusred^ by the ^ advfsSv oand ofThe P®" ^ ch as P 051 and Elton had 
wfcre the reality we are trying to board whicX handled the shown that mathematics, once discon- 

understand does not yet exist, i often iiwas £Sy able S? - * was ve 7 ^ uickly foreotlej n by 

called ''projective" modelling, because of a theaveragestuefem. Indeed the overall 

the situation it illuminates Tms to h- SLr JS' 25J ? ... s P anel : “ pattern was that students who dfcrnn- 


tlcWnR over in tfe si«h iff haVe exerte , d a pressur e on the schools 

3nS L s pK? ? Ta ¥ ® nsure that sixth foyers did keep 

? how„ .h, 1 ! i22tfo5?as h ^irn h sK c isr vM ' prefer - 

ir ed .' w “ v=7q'iick!yfc ng o. ( enby ,he ... 

course was published 


the situation it illuminates has to be 
projected into the future. The great 
advantage in using a scenario of this 
kind to assess whether pupils have 
mastered their mathematics is that it 
does just that. It sorts out the mecha- 


of a m ?i° rit y oE the board’s panel. It natteni that m "L‘ , “ was puousned m 

U fi.tnU eS t? ° b ? wa * on| y aft er the issue was referred to Snued the studv nf d ? n ‘ 80 unimportant t 

- { Sliln technical discussion with examiners in tended to reerffin ?Li? l f SP 5P t i IC5 f eviewed - 30 far as I am 

a scenario .of this sub-committee - a sub-committee Lh nnSrlf^f ° ? knowledge journal . Partoftheexplai 

lather pupils have which was set up with a preponderance nnint ^h«,? w S l "l a hs t0 m vested interests: applic 

,S ha i f of “P* 5115 opposed to or unimpressed Lv,L .5® J bad lwo the P«-Cockcroft era w 

rti out lhe media- by 1 hn»am.n, li cn-lhauhel,n P o M i- A fofln >„ Xlav^uplTfema- EtoSt 


; guide to the 
in 1979 it was 


rejection of the fruits of the curricula 
development of the period beginari 
in 1957. (This is ironic because U» 
roots of the thinking underlying Ik 
applicable mathematics course lay int 
sustained criticism of the imbeciliixsol 
“New Maths". Part of the explanation 
I suspect, is that many people at iO. 
levels of the system were too punch- 
drunk with day-to-day problems to k 
able to devote any sustained atteiakji 
to long-term solutions. 

It might be thought, then, that June 
28 1983 was a particularly black day b; 
progressive opinion in mathematics 
education. It was. There are few siga i 
at present of an awakening of tbt • 
slumbering giant, in the sense that m 
science - and technology-based cm 
fixation must nurture the interpretive t 
side of mathematics education, if tk 
system is to survive, and yet tilde . 
urgency appears to operate In llu ' 
sector for this cause. . 

I think it is abovious to any inlt& 
gent unbiased person that the banks . 
fought over interpretive mathemitin , 
in the late 1970s will have lo k ‘ 


pauem was that students who discon- m-m late iy/us will nave io k 

£sa j eWk'SWjaa! 

AT&mML-S S^^aSEsat ^i h - is — teda6e 


by the examination • 


pre-Cockcroft era was widely re- 
ded as a second-grade affair. Part of 
explanation may lie' in the general 


Residential education 


This Ishot surprising; It is very expen- 
sive. There are what are called "hostei 
accounts’’ as well as tuition f^es in- 


. ~ . r ■ may H e in me general Anglia. 

is under attack. ltt B ^ w n argues that the advantages of residential accommodation outweigh the costs. 

SSSi : . Taking shelter under one roof 

nlvmMw ’ lOnS COUrSe U 


for this micro-snturated age. 

The author is a senior lecturtr b 
education at the University of Em 
Anglia. 


V °! Vcd, i.9" ?0Qr8e universities; and entn , rw ! ^ ^ 

iMs.siaarsfaf-.jisS'. SSjfsgMssra 

M^ntlal colleges of^dult education ,n ^ges of ties Vow Kr«S tolS 

who are under primary attack. ’ ajJ succeed in doina chance at hither ^ "" '&J5S iJS? Sf^5^P_® ri ? n . ces . time and 

_ Thefe ate eight such colie 


vide a final and clinching reason for 
residential adult education. They need 
not only the learning community of 
others with similar problems, the ex- 


primary attack.’ . thk'inh 'KrrJ‘Y, u ’ ln a °mg Qhance at higher and further educa- tha^ ttZSZu? u,c l,me ana college's resources, but so vm* 

RriSf ^ nf ? gbt jyS&t col,e ^ es in tlve cost of ndrfMif^ 1 t h0Ut J^ e prohib ^ tion, so that there is no need for second Thev need *23? 'Si th c short courses might feed into the tofl 

SsR#»ssejsm!s ti, ; JSTrr*": Sassss-isis Sfee-v?* i s xai ■ -* * 

SSS® 1 ® 3 taiaSiHaS- frKS#’® 8 * •Mftarsi'sB 

AeW SU ^ffii° 'tT • ?j Stude !3 ts and ThoucMhe ^ t6 g° direct to uni verities and ' for slnale 0^25° n 15! rooms ? ion ’ such as ‘hat at adult literary and 

- vvas Srolren aHte S^ iS P?Jy tcc i in j® » they wfil need A levels or tlut enMiKe sn^S fnll basic ed «cation courses, unempM 

ibSfe ^^KtKhSS’gt . »du.t alleges «« • *£&££ fiSTSSB 


voluntaiy work. 

Thus it was planned to build opto 
long course work by having as many 
student places occupied at any time bj 
students on short courses, as their wnr 
on the long courses. TTiis was design 
to ensure not only that a large nuraw 
of men and women could enjoy is* 
college’s resources, but so that I* 

-u < ■ L. t i but 


proportion of any group of 16-year- 
Olds who go on tofuff-time education is 


insniuupn that cares especially for 

1 j? r ^ eeds, „ that P™ vides opportu- 
for realiy fufi-time study, and this 


uvigy a lb3UUlLC3| UUI aw •y‘” 

short courses might feed into thewi 
courses In a process of conlinnlri 
education.. 

The college increasingly re emits Its 
long course students from the short 
courses on which a residential elemetf 


ii' ■■ 

■h|^ 

fcp : 

life 


is uui merely io prepaxo 
people for one of the long resident 
courses, but to offer a period w 
concentrated study of a problem ® 
problems which they are facing as a 
group, but away from the distraction oi 


must be ml(Unti.r nr ■ % course students from tne sow 

Ss for womeS a L?h. < ? UrSC ' ll on which a residential elemetf 

nurae Sre^fo?Siit2SS’ a narsery “ built into other educational pro>> 
for slnale nmS 0 *if < 2!!! PBni r °° ms £°5’ such as ,hal al adu,t Hterar y ■! 
that engage the sneeiUi ?? co l , " e l basic ed “cation courses, unempM 
studenKs ,nterc ? ts S f centres ’ tradc union day ^ 

as diJabled ^ mS^ 1 ^!^’ epurses.-centres for community edoo- 


.MSS® 

' lhe (Jdrd teaion for S&SS^ fgR * 


ern^Hra^^^orWf^th® tion at 


argument for residential educe* 
the Northern College has been 
residential element in a oMj 
education: process is the pen 


rAKi ??*' 




ym&interianos, The 
|Mi8j6:bSei;afo« 
ypriiorthoso^pa 




rfqatufe^ But tpd; 







bp; bon, It js then the student motivation 
i<k and; tiie ethos .-of such a residential 
Rk college that has ensured a very low r»? 
>iri of . drop-put from the courses. ■ 
fh*;- tcTbe under prie roof with. ntfU. 


woWdj 



^ . f^haiitiesv i^ a; learning process 

fei: it Qitu&aluof, Hod)* 
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‘The years incline me to stern prose’ 


by D. J. Richards 

Alexander Pushkin: complete prose 
fiction 

translated by Paul Debreczeny 
Stanford University Press, $38,50 
ISBN 08047 11429 

The Other Pushkin: a study of Alexan- 
der Pushkin’s prose fiction 
by Paul Debreczeny 
Stanford University Press, $32.50 
ISBN 08047 1143 7 

In the poet’s homeland today no 
doubts linger over Pushkin's role in (he 
history of Russian literature. He 
forged the modern Russian literary 


language; he produced sparkling works 

in all genres - lyrics, narrative poems, i 

plays, short stories, novels and even 

letters - which stand as models of . •/ jrfjB 

elegance, powerand sensitivity; and he '-V JbShM 

advanced themes which were taken up 

and developed by his literary saeccs- 1 

sors over the following century and u ' 

half. . 1»H1 

Not that it was always so. In lhe 
1860s the nihilist critic Pisarev dismis- . 
sed Pushkin as “a frivolous versifier . . , , 

immersed in the contemplation of - 
trivial personal sensations and quite ’ 

incapable of analysing and understand- JH y .•-% 

ing the great social and philosophical 

questions of our age . . .” Half a i 

century later the futurists proclaimed 

that Pushkin, along with Tolstoy and 

Dostoevsky, should be “thrown over- 

board from the steamship of modern!- ’ 

ty", while in the early days of the Soviet 

regime' the crudely iconoclastic mem- < 

bers of Proletkult argued that Push- 

kin’s work was at best useless and at 

worst positively harmful in the new 

era. At this same time,_ however, Alexander Pushkin 

Lunacharsky, the People's Commissar — ; , 1 ' ■. 

for Education In the RSFSR and other authors and all translators, but here it 




m 




more cultured bolsheviks were pro- 
pounding that Pushkin was a literary 
giant of world stature whose achieve- 
ment was still of significance and value 
for twentleth-certtury socialists. Fortu- 
nately, this was the view which was to 
prevail in the Soviet Union. 

Outside Russia, however, Pushkin's 
reputation is far less secure - or 
rather, in comparison with his later 
nineteenth-century compatriots, 
Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and 
Chekhov, he has long been almost 


produces page after page of unforced 
English whicn is a pleasure to read. No 
one has provided better renderings of 
Pushkin's prose. • 

The Other Pushkin, an equally 1m- 

E ressive and welcome book, is a scho- 
irly guided tour through the works 
offered in Complete Prose Fiction. The 
critic looks at Pushkin’s work from 
various angles. He examines the back- 
ground to tlic fiction, Pushkin's proces- 
ses of composition ai\d his evolving 


§.™ “-"i and his contemporaries’ attitude to it. roflecl the outcome of tendencies with- 
He rehearses again how some of Push- in p 05 hkin himself; and at the end of 
kin’s stories anticipated masterpieces the very chapter depicting Lensky's 
of later Russian literature, such as departure from this world Pushkin bids 
Crime and Punishment, with its echoes f arewe ]| t0 his own “light youth" in 
of The Queen of Spades, and War and terms' which are literary as well as 
Peace, which follows The Captains persona i ; 

Daughter in setting a fictional family , 

chronicle against the background of a Tj) e Y ears incline me to stem prose, 
crucial penod in Russian history. The years drive playful rhyme 
Beyond this, Debreczeny shows how awa y- 

Pushkin's fictional methods led to a- At almost exactly the lime he pen- 
jlyricai realism which was to become the ne d these lines Pushkin was completing 


Chekhov, he has *png , an . aimosi style, the complexities of his plots, the 
unknown. True, in the English-speak- l ^ f| .jt er , s comments on his own work 
mg world the position is gradually an d his contemporaries’ attitudes to it. 
improving. Recent years have seen He rehearses again how some of Push- 
several spirited translations of Push- y n » s stories anticipated masterpieces 
kin’s work and .one or two solid critical of latef Russlan literature, such as 
assessments of his achievement. The Crfff| , and Punishment, with its echoes 


Le- rouge et le noir which he greeted 
withgreat enthusiasm when it came out 
in J831. 

Of course Pushkin was not primarily 
a writer of prose. He began h/s literary. - 
career as a poet, turning to prose only 
later in his short life. Oddly enough , it 
was his poetic masterpiece Evgenii 
Onegin, on which Pushkin worked 
from 1823 to 1831, which marked the 
writer’s move towards prose. Although 
the work is in verse he calls it a novel; 
his subject-matter is contemporary 
Russian manners; the death of the 


reign, which had been characterized 
by fastidious piety at Court and by a 
grave tone and decorum, The Duke 


inp£* Karenina, It is hard not to accept 

JLj? T5 f!j b ' Debreczeny’s judgment that Pushkinas 
rn°^ l>!r prow is uneven In quality and that 


style, the complexities of his plots, the roman tic young poet Lensky at the 
writer’s comments on his own .work hand of the prosaic Onegin seems to 


of Evgen i Onegin by Vladimir isapo- Daughler In set t in g a fictional family r ^ 

kov, Walter Arndt and Charles John- chro ^ de against background of a The years incline me to stem prose, 
ston, while, the best of the latter are crudal in Russ i &n history. The years drive playful rhyme 

John Bayley's Pushkin: a comparative Beyond this, Debreczeny shows how away. 

C n!iaaS* 'aZ « rr/S ; Pushkin ’ s fictional methods led to a- ai almost exactly the lime he pen- 
iol£ ihitvmr lyrical realism which was to become the ned these lines Pushkin was completing 
distinguishing tone of much Russian his first serious attempt at prose, the six 

kin arfn^ jSrpSf Debre<> Ulnctnen.h^n.ary p raS e. 
zeny, to whom all- English-speaking 


I Professor Debreczeny 
[Pushkin in the wider Eui 


devotees of Russian literature. must be .‘P LnSa 

doubly indebted since with ‘ his tyro Ifili ■ ^ ® 
companion yolum ^ Alexander Push- J 

kin: complete prose fiction and The ^ed as Voltaire. Mem 
Other Pushkin he has contributed to 
foe cause both as a translator and as a 


:ny also _ sels 
European, con- 
w the Russian's 
'■'by 4 writers .» 
■fie, Hoffmann, 


TQHVU MJ f u,v..,v, a IW1IMNNH*! 

Scott and Stendhal. Although he never 
travelled abroad, Pushkin was the most 
cosmopolitan of the Russian men of 
letters and - ironically for the one 
acknowledged by his fellow-courttry- 


Peter the Great. This was not the first 
prose he.had'ever committed to paper: 
Re, had worked. .on two jnoveis a 
Schoolboy’, ‘produced ia- number of 
proSe fragments in the early 1820s and 
had' long been a most dashing and 
poliBhea letter-writer in both French 
and Russian. (Interestingly enough, in 
1825 Pushkin urged Bestuzhev-Mar- 
linsky to try his band at a novel and 


of Orleans, whose brilliant qualities 
^were combined wifh faults of all 
- kinds, did not possess, unfortunate- 
ly, one mpdicunl of hypocrisy. The 
orgies at the Palais Royal were no 
secret in Paris, and the example was 
contagious. Just then Law made his 
appearance on the scene; greed for 
: money was united with thirst for 
amusement and dissipation; for- 
tunes went to ruin, morality 
perished; and the French laughed 
and calculated, while the state was 
falling apart to the playful times of 
satirical vaudevilles. 


But this was not the end of the 
matter. As Paul Debreczeny shows, 
the Russian author modified and re- 
fined his original approach to prose 
almost with each succeeding work. In 
(he first place he relinquished the 
objective and omniscient manner of 
The Negro of Peter the Great In favour 
.of a series of more' or less naive 
fictional narrators. In The Captain ’s 


At the end oi his life Pushkin was 
also experimenting with another varie- 
ty of "poetic” prose, the unexpectedly 
luxuriant and sensually evocative style 
which occurs in his fragments about 
Cleopatra. In We Were Spending the 
Evening at Princess D’s Dacha, for 
instance, we read: 

The colonnade oi porphyry, ex- 
posed to the south and to the north, 
awaits the breath of Eurus, but the 
air is still, the lanterns’ flame- 
tongues are burning still; the smoke 
from the incense-burners is borne 
aloft in a straight, still column; the 
sea, like a mirror, lies still by the 
steps of the rose-coloured semi- 
circular portico. In it the gilded 
claws and granite tails of guardian 
sphinxes find themselves reflected. 
Only the strains of the cithura and 
the lute ruffle the flames, the air, 
find (he sen. 

There is no telling whut directions 
Pushkin's prose would have taken if he 
had lived longer, though it is clearly 
possible to speculate that in that event 
everything now comprising the com- 
plete prose fiction might have come to 
oe regarded as largely a literary 
apprenticeship. After all, when be 
reached the age al which Pushkin was 
killed, Tolstoy had only just begun War 
and Peace: at that same age Turgenev 
had produced only Rudin. while Dos- 
toevsky was still three years too young 
for Crane and Punishment. 

What, then, are we to make of 
Pushkin's prose as it stands? It has 
attracted high praise. Mirsky , for inst- 
ance, compared Pushkin’s prose to 
Caesar's and claimed that it was never 
equalled by any subsequent Russian 
writer. But he, like other critics who 
have produced similar assessments, 
_ had in mind less Pushkin's literary 
j performance, impressive as that is, but 
“ more his linguistic achievement in 
a establishing foe modern literary Ian- 
gunge and set ting. an unsurpassed stan- 
„ riard of ekpriewre’clqiity. Indeed, iftve 
' place Pushkin “s prose works alongside, 
’ say, Fathers and Sons, Crime ’ and 
? Punishment, War and Peace and Anna 


Belkin It approaches self-mockery. 

-The five stories In the volume are 

ascribed to four narrators of varied ^ prase; one iwnen wn iminui 
social position and literary taste, but : f^kin's worksei^ng as.a 
aie said to. have been recorded In iJ° ^ sl j ie ? nlic 
manuscript form by an unsophisticated ’heis ita not to the writer s prose 
-squire (Belkin) and finally introduced Action, but to his short lyrics. , 


perhaps only The Statlonmaster and 
The Queen of Spades can with full 
confidence claim a place among the 
masterpieces of Russian nineteenth- 
century fiction. 

The truth of the matter is that "lhe 
other Pushkin”, as Debreczeny desig- 
nates the novelist and short story 
writer, is not of the same supreme 
literary stature ns the first, or the real 
Pushkin. Pushkin the prose writer is 
not Pushkin the poet. Verse seemed to 
flow spontaneously from Pushkin’s 
pen,, whereas "with prose”, as he 
confessed to his friena Liprandi, "I 
have trouble”. If the intricately struc- 
tured stanzas of Evgenii Onegin dance 
and flow with an apparently total ease 
and naturalness, tne uncomplicated 
sentences of The Captain's Daughter 
march forward like q column of well- 
disciplined troops. When Russians 
speak.. of Pushkin’s .embodying the 
essence of their national spirit, it is his 
poetry they have in mind rather than 
nis prose; and when Gogol writes of 


acknowledged by his fellow-country- linsky to try his hand at a novel and 
Comaiete Prose Fiction is what its 'men as their national poet - in some advised: "Write it with all the freedom 
mrSSS an™™™ Prof«»r D “ respects the least Russian of them all. 


breczeny has provided splendid ver- 
sions .of all Pushkin's stories and 
novels, from the unfinished Negro of 
Peter Hie Greet to ' The Captain s 
Daughter, including on theway numer- 
ous fictional fragments such as The 
Guests Were Arriving at the Dacha, A 
Tale of Roman Life and A Russian 
Pelham. Then, for more than good 


respects the least Russian of them all. oi a. conversation or a .letter . . j 
Like most early nineteenth-century Pushkin had certainly thoughthard 
Russian aristocrats, Pushkin was about the problems of prose- writ mg 
brought up to speak French as well as Iona before the late 1820S; Indeed, as 
Russian, and throughout his life he early as 1822, he had drifted the article 
continued the practice of reading' containing his ■ best-known formula: 
French literature which he had begun “Precision and brevity - th^e are the 


French literature which he had begun 
as a boy in his father’s extensive 
library. As one might expect, the 


two virtues of prose. It demands matter 
and matter - without that brilliant 


Ptdhoni. Theh” for more than good , influence of the French iIimmok expressions serve ,no pilose. In this It 
mensute , he adds the firit-ever English 'SSMSta iotat'for Buid,. 


translation of Pushkin’s imi 
pieoe ; of research into the 


licisms occur in his Russian and the 
structure of his sentences was so con- 

ji.F J l that itihan 


U* iciCdiui UIIVJ mv r — , , _ . ,U.. ...L.. 

fgsSi .»■; ° s 

■TCe, translations are accurate and and The Queen of Spades heiound ttat 
. fluent;, : Protestor Debreczeny has whole paragrpphs went straight into hi s 
adhered very, closely to the Russian native language, One of Pushkin jurat 
text, reproducing many of Pushkin’s models i ns _a prose^stylirf .w ;VoltiunS| 
, verbal cadeticeB arid eyen following his - ; while the Russian s most pteturo proto 
at tlmw Cccehtric punctuation. This work,, The Qmm 
- proeeauto%ourrf'hot ^pfk~Wlth:.^i trt 


This was the starling poipt for Push- 
kin’s style of: The Negro of Peter the 
Great, a style whose balanced; dense 
and aphorj9tic qualities stand out clear- 
ly. -in foe second paragraph of the 
Work's opening chapter: 

All historical records show ihat the 
frivolity, folly;- and luxury 6f the 
' French of that tinfe was. unpre-. 


to the reader by a publisher who signs 
himself “A,P. ,r But even “A-P.'' can- 
hot be wholly identified with Pushkin, 
and so the reader of The Tales of Belkin 
finds himself at several removes frdm 
Pushkin himself and confronted with a 
set of Chinese boxes. .... 

' Secondly, as his interest in : characH 
terization and. in presenting -the! 
psychology of his heroes deepened,' 
-Pushkin found it helpful to incorporate 
into his "stern prose" sti me of the; 
techniques of poetry - allusions, sym- 
bols. juxtapositions andeven repeated 
rhythmic phrases like’, the ,f troika, 
semyorfea, tuz", which- echoes through 1 


. ;At the same, time, the. distinction 
between Pushldn the poet and “the 
other Pushkin” is far less important for 
Russians than it is for most foreigners- 
that is for foreigners who do not know 
the Russian language. Russians know 
!nnd love both Pushkins, but foreigners 
with no Russian cannot appreciate 
Pushkin's poetry: whose charm and 
brilliance oprlve from a. constant flow 
of delicate linguistic and &ccoustic 
effects which are inevitably lost .in 


techniques of poetry - allusions, sym- every translation. As Anthony. Bnggs 
bols , juxtapositions andeven repeated put ft in his recent study: “It Is a matter 
rhythmic phrases like’, the 'iroikni for regret that at the Very point where 
semyorfea, tuz ", which echoes through' Pushkin is accessible to foreigners, by 
The Queen of Spades. This last work Is means of. translation, which distorts Wi 
the. most successful: e*a mple of Push- prose stories far less than hjs verses, he 
kin’sj miture pfase fiction, .combining . is not at thb penk. of his <jflrtiallc - 
osltdoes ia ^simple plot vrith a highly 4 achieVemcbt." ;)l , ,< . 
complex,, the malic structure and .avy^'*' 1 i,' , J , r >l' ij"- 
p/ofoqnd J^ychotoglc^i^afllysls ojEJtKb?- , j.i 




, ce^eqted. No. irpcft ^aslaft by then 



Ideas in 
opposition 

Talcotl Parsons On Institutions and 
Soda! Evolution 

selected writings edited with an 
Introduction by LeonH. May hew 
University of Chicago Press, £24.00 
ISBN 0226 64747 I 
Talcott Parsons 
by Peter Hamilton 

Ellis Horwood and Tavistock, £7.25 & 
£3.25 

ISBN 085312 429 9 and 4396 
C. Wright Mills 
byJohnEldrfrfge 

Ellis Horwood and Tavistock , £7. 25 
and £3.25 

ISBN 0853 1 2533 3 and 534 1 


wmc iBiiiiiidniy wun raisuns s Lotiar, i he rowe 
work. Hamilton writes for the begin- Causes of World 
ner. and nrovides a clear nnrl inM.recl. Uo hnnnr » 


Elite. 

Politically, Mills was a committed 
radical. In social science, Thorstein 
Veblen was his nearest equivalent. His 
work showed traces not only of politi- 




cans 


*' <■ - ■ it"* S 

• vi 


kTA3-u- . u 3 loncai speoiicny, ns grounding in uie academic discourse. It is perhaps this 

stantial biographical chapter, he treats classic sociological tradition. Its strain which explains why “critical sociol- 

n f F ih?p P m nhl STS ‘ h Qn 8 y , ' term i ? f radical socla ‘ criticism, and f prior to ogy”, of which Mills was the foremost 
f I 115 , m . ,e ! lecl “ al Mill® s Premature death in 1962 at the standard-bearer, has not infrequently 
emnh«ETnII t e , ~i h f ? Un ?£ ,SllC> tha age of 45), its increasingly apocalyptic seemed so insubstantial in faUine to 
thI P fnr « I! systems theory, and tone. Space is given to Mills's Amer- turn promise into achievement Tnlott 




tiw fiMw a h “ 7 L ■ , “T ,onc - 3 P ace 15 given to Mins s Amer- turn promise into achievement. Talcott 

SpJS? ““Pf icon critics, anaEldridge suggests that ParsSns, on IhTotehmd ™ 
Ul heSC P fi? SCS J iB, S y tbe ^ amous strictures upon “grand strongly committed to the central value 
w hn . bnef compas,. though the theory” end “abstracted impIriSsm” systera rfSr^s^ Mav^ 

US *S3Seg. TJZ 

the point of listing his PhD students, Parsons 

many of whom will ho llnlnn..™ I 


ISBN 0 226 64747 I liography of Parsons’s work thouah ^ c . nar 8 e Inai ne was politically conserva- 

Talcott Parsons the point of listing his PhD students Paraonsant^SSu 1 te vhiri!!!* , bet, f cl I tlve ' “ nc i« din ? that such a charge is an 

by Peter Hamilton many of whom vwll be unknown to analvsls and irMtheir va fic ?“ >n anc ! tbat a beIief in 

Ellis Horwood and Tavistock, £7.25 & Brit ' sh readers, is unclear. Hamilton is Parsons was.as^Mayhew brines out' bM^of^his^uf 1 !! ^ | WBS j the 

isr- - a^f^Ss 

SSS fte afgasaS 

lSBN085312533 3and SMI e°m'|Kl md&^mTO^y ta " eB of his sociolo^l ihou^r nCl> 

Ir^pSiHESS !fif?-HeTotfi'nSr“ Martin Buln ,er 

stras^f sst SsSsSs S^ss usnst 

DfrtWin o tin in the V*: r 4 ,II„ II/..* - t .1 
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their different Protestant and Catholic 
origins, not much to do with one 
growing up in the Middle West and the 
other in Texas, and hardly anything to 
do with their eventual institutional 
locations at Harvard and Columbia 
respectively. Where they differed was 
in their conception of the sociological 
task, In the rofe which theory played in 
that enterprise, in the character of 
sociology as a professional activity, and 
In the. political responsibilities of the 
sodal scientist. 

The marked differences between 
them - epitomized In Mills’s savage 
deflation of Parsons’s The Social Sys- 
tem in The Sociological Imagination - 
are evident La these three rather diffcr- 

cnl hnn1» Tnm i ■ . . 




Social 

inquiry 


for the. author is that he wishes to 
generalize about human actions and 
this in my view is a mistake. 

The notion of “event" as the subject- 
matter for a sodal science is further 
complicated by the author’s concep- 
non of it as something not only observ- 

flh ft IU rtWn/*inla kuft rw* II L. _ 


Miss zx**»*+**~ — s h war sssk 

S&Tr„d An ^fr^ 

deflation ^fSSI^^SkSIsS. £ yMicI,adN,cholson deemed after all to be relevant. In a 

tern FrancesPinter, £15.50 sen « human "events” are treated 

are evident fifth ISBN 0 312 ™82 5 rnwh m Collmgwood treated artifacts; 

SSSfSr 6 ^^tff^asEsarfsjisSs 

Tte ftC. Lon Science, 


book is a serious contribution to discus- 
sion of the appropriate form of ex- 
planation in the social sciences. But a 
better ‘defence of empiricism” could 
be made If a genuine level of theoretic- 
al explanation of social behaviour 
actually existed. 

Charles Reynol ds 

Charles Reynolds In senior lecturer in 

nAflN/lfl Al ika f I.. - ■_ m ^ 


sense human “events" are treated rEf .T ,7 ■ senior lecturer ii 
much as Coljingwood treated artifacts- pol,tia at lfle University of Durham. 
(hey have a physical dimension and a 
dimension of thought". But unlik- 


Customs 

made 


Talcott Parsons 


being reconstituted within the subnet 
countries. In Scotland and Wales b: 
process was more indirect though, of 
course, English values still had apartb 
play. In a brilliantly argued essay Lori 
Dacre sets out to prove conchistair 
that “the kilt is a purely tnotei 
costume, first designed, and first wm 
by an English Quaker industrialist,^ . 
that it. was bestowed by him <wik' 
Highlanders in order not to present 
their traditional way of life but tone 
its transformation.” Sharing this ico- 
noclastic mood, Prys Morgan sepnw 


V . “ un tnammooM ana 
Social Evolution will become a stand- 
ard reference for those studying the 
development of his sociological ideas. 
It consists of 20 extracts from Parsons’s 

SSw .°3 l teS) r P ubIi8hed between 
“ d !■} iireuped under the 


tunumons — 1 » jij a nmoamentai -■~«»'«>muhui »raaiuon 
KSfSnKa ° J C lf nI,fic ex P Ianal ion. san « created through successful ex- «”*«> by Eric Hobsbawm and 
I nis explanatory form corresponds to planation. Terence Ranger 

nomoIoScaf eMElfo^armllirf^ evil/ ^ SJSf 1 * huma | l ac ti°n as a iorm of Cambridge Universi ty Press , £17.50 
the I 


Law . mo , 1 1 or dcd uchve- In treating human action as a iorm of 
Tinri^nH n?K P aiiat u n argued by cve nt both external and internal to the 
n»h.2 d J? bers 85 charact enstic of actor, Nicholson begs the question as 

wSass* SSSSSififeS 


The Invention of TradlUon 
ed^ed by Eric Hobsbawm and 
Terence Ranger 


Headings of sociological theory, insti- the fiiTt L , , ■ 'A tfte of a theoretical Fur* QesCTlb e a belief or pattern of relatives are married, crowned 

tutionauzatjon, institutionalized ex- cenwd iSth P the %SmSS£ «?!' l? qui 7' 2"? °? l ®* ic ! n for an explanH- ^ hav iour as/traditiona!” we usually b } J , ried - is *hown to be barely a century 

chanu. and social change ^nd evolu- model befnrr him;ni U ^.K ti ° n i?/ ^ ? 08 « tbat *he thing explained is ”? e » n . to ,,! n , dlcate simply that it Is ? ld - Before Queen Victoria’s 0#i 

don .This Is preceded by a substantial its aDDlication tSrtSfin!? 0 PJP btem 1 °f independent of the explana- J5 ell-0Sta bHshed, though sometimes we Jubilee of 1887 royal pageants wk, 

«-p^e introduction by the «H?or don. Vet If we have to internallre the a '“ convey that its origins are JPPwmtlv. pitlfuf fl/fafrs. M* 

which succecds in taking a fresh per- and international* ex P la natIon by inquiring into and obscure, hidden in the distant past, a funeral of Princess Charlotte in 1817 

spectivc upon the development of rather comnresscd 'thts S understanding the reasoning of those tE^ 0 j? ust ? I, l or conv ention^ rather [he undertakers were drunk: at Gefflg 

^ yhew “oh® to scientific exSa^tionlhiSE^ °i actions we seek to explain, and di . r ®p? development from a IV s coronation prizefighters had toft 

HrWW* tb0 “ critics perceptive. ‘ intelligent and at the same ,time^ ^ stand outside that p0 i! nt L n lme - ‘ rinv «ntion”, on employed to sort out the guests. Its 

■ The Social System as his Th^difficultlesarisewh^n i ™/ e re ace lo order to advalice a genar- F ba . nd ’ m plles a very precise not difficult to see why these fttj 

“pO^Udve work. He sue- ofsdenceas urtsentS h5?E ^ aHzation about them, then we would P lom * n t and action - “Emile Berliner proceedings were given a new kinds 

Pa if° D8 ’ s dworcr applied ^^>^^fbehiwlm^^£l»hruioh Mnlai«»i^. Ve n COn u ,s 5d b™ modes of teWSL_ f 5* gramophone disc in d jgnity and organization In thehj 

and ft? W8S mt,rs subtle he recognizes that the factethnt hn°m® h ^ l° n ‘ Fpr the funucr is Specific tW do , not usually go on from nineteenth centurv. Cannadine Qi»^ 
Wd that he, was far from viewing beings SmSteMmlffiS." t 5i2P hmn contin S enl * while the latter is J h t * tate ment to say that Berliner’s 

Mn«mi^noT^!^r^' C LP^ over * 0c i a ^i zc u voJitSn Sd^punSe JJemporal and general. In a sense the fc nUon 8tarted a tradition of playing 

praona, caught in a rigid and unchang- their . actffittea- P SE? A,. s J* ntla, » jfnguage and logic of science is used ?o ? s “ 00 gramophones. We couSaaviC 

ing hoi iiiatlve svstsm ! nnA mnumu. ..u.^ i _<■. . from the actions of . “explain" tha innnitm ..ri ■ ® hut we nrobahlv wmiMn'f ' ■ 1 


■^-pKMi^jsrBrjs m*==«^saaE 

■ 0 ^ ng lbal Pare °ns’s theorcr applied toVocial behnvfmil h A a u!? 0r, u i 6 ®? 1 10 I bave infused two modes of Snft *5® gramophone disc in 
and WaS I11t5ro subtle he recognizes that tiie facts that hli°m® h a JJ t 5 n * Fpr tho fo nner is Specific i S?‘«J£ e do ” ot usually go on from 

and that he, was far from viewing beings have monirtiV 8 j * ™ an ^ d contin 8ent, while the latter is ! ■ 8t . atement to say that Berliner’s 
solely as wroprired ofover-sodallzed volition find DunxSe . 1 atem P° ral “J d general. In a sense the Jlj vention 8tarted a tradition of playing 

the,r actMties P fi^thf» d ^ri^nI at 1 SSB a R, 8l |? ! ?8i c °f science is used to di f “ on gramophones. We couldany it® 
M hofrnatlv® system; one moreover physical ahlerta in ui* f ® . explain the language of human nr hut we probably wouldn't. 

an . d lusti- . iT putit anothe; of 


■ ms=ssBgstt*> saa&jBxisn “Saassssss e^sesBOuits 

■ SS^swS- S»sau«s£ 

thoroughgoing rejefr. haviour Sn be Mn^SJTC 8 !? be * “ ngs ' To tra ns!ale this Ievefinto an ar 8 Ues that it certainly^is He 


j. rr is mer- 


f ESlSf 

: ^ ^ 


Druids, harps, red dragons, “Dim 
W ales" with her pointed nat andetat 
even the Welsh mountains - all toi 
very suspect pedigrees. '■ 

It sounds as though absolutely® 
thing is sacred under the newdisoplis 
of invented tradition, and thal fees 
fully borne out by David Cannadwi 
dismantling of the monarchy. BiiM 
pride in the uniquely regal maniwi 
which our monnrehs and their nw 
relatives are married, crowned ad 
buried, is shown to be barely a cenuij 
old. Before Queen Victoria’s Ooklea 
Jubilee of 1887 royal pageants wft 
apparently, pitiful affairs. At jj* 
funeral of Princess Charlotte in 1817 
the undertakers were drunk: at Geo* 

I V's coronation prizefighters had tow 
employed to sort out the guests. Its 
not difficult to see why these r«* 
proceedings were given a new klntfo 
dignity and organization in the IS 
nineteenth century. Cannadine quota 
Walter Bagehot who is, as usual, wj 
much to-the-point: “The more demo- 
cratic we get, the more we shall genu 
like state and show, which have e« 
pleased the vulgar/ 

Those sentiments have a wider rtk 
vance which is taken up by several « 
the essayists, most notably Eric How 
bawm in “Mass-Producing Tradmo® ] 
.Europe 1870-1914". The passion W 
inventing- traditions tends to be alrf* 
height when societies are experience 
fundamental political changes. 1 Fn® 
the 1870s onwards this mcs«j 


- ■ • Tj.^.^Bivjj.y toujrHuiy or ine norma- aa benimino ii- ‘ "ucii 1 rhowi tuniexis. Yet the hn a 



a u J ne Mention of 
on Is quite literally packed with 

av°^T pf I* fiwUJIar aid 
ay, some Ptzarrei and arcane 

1 « accessible, 

ies - of invented traditiou are 
n which rituflis'Or symbols we 
[^created w|th.vSnt-ln' 
is historical authority. Bernard 
JJljJ”* ex ample t examines the 

fiasa^siSRsr. 




. vance which is taken up by severs! « 
. the essayists, most notably Eric How 
. bawm in “Mass-Producing Tradmo® 
.Europe 1870-1914". The passion W 
| Inventing- traditions tends to be tth 
) height when societies are experien^t 
, fundamental political changes. Fro® 5 
i the 1870s onwards this mw«j 
throughout Western Europe J 00 
America, the development or a iw* 5 ' 
democratic society, tnough this is w®’ 
plicated, as Hobsoawm shows by®"*’ 
rent kinds of nationalistic traditions' 
France after the Revolution, Italy aw 

■ unification, -America confronting j*® 
problem of immigrants from a 
variety of different cultures. H#* 
bawm s comparative study is an Wr 
pressive demonstration of just raff 

• much is, potentially, Involved in J 
vented traditions; everything^ realyi 

• from national anthems to special issue 
poqtajgfe stamps,, from ola-boy n*F 

• works to'“the proletarian cap" as ^ 
’ ' by both Keir Hardie and Andy CapPj 

There are enough suggestive ideas pels 
1 to - keep. ; a ^vhole riew generation J 
■i histprians busy for Vears, and rf -tj® 
; happens we; could’ ’also be witnessing 
.- the Invention- of .one more tradition tp 

■ jOintnelest.'. ’• 

|Pe^KeiitiDg , '-x. r 
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Women of 
property 
and power 


Queens, Concubines and Dowagers: 
the King's wife in the early Middle 
Ages 

by Pauline Stafford 

Batsford, £14.95 

ISBN 0 7134 4399 5 

Women In the Middle Ages: religion, 

marriage and letters 

by Angela M. Lucas 

Harvester Press, £18.95 

ISBN 0710803486 

Ai the diet of Rare in 984 Duke 

S the Wrangler of Bavaria sig- 
thc end of his revolt by re- 
turning the infanl emperor Otto 111 
to his mother Theonhanu, who ruled 
the empire on his behalf (describing 


by their role as providers of heirs, made ihc court . . . the centre and 
The combination of frequent minor- symbol of the entire kingdom”, and 
ities (because kings were often re- the queen’s part in it. like her re- 
latively aged at the birth of their first sponsibility tor the emperor's new 
legitimate children, as well as chroni- clothes, the most magnificent of 
caTiy accident prone) with the abs- which she made with her own hands, 
ence of fixed rules of succession was as essential to the reality as to 
meant constant manoeuvre and intri- the symbols of power, 
gue in which the queen's control The queen, tn fact, was much 
over the children and her access to more than the king's wife. The title 
the powers of the crown, and espe- implied not only legitimate marriage 
dally the royal treasure, gave her a (a complex idea upon which Dr Slaf- 
central position; it also, of course, ford has much that is important to 
exposed her to the imputations of say) and rights over properly, but 
unchastity, vindictiveness and terma- the exercise of defined ana substan- 
gancy which so enliven the early tinl powers at court. Asser's famous 


Marriage and l.e chevalier, hi femme 
el le prftre. Duby has shown how the 
reorganization uf noble families in 
eleventh-century Europe into patri- 
lineal dynasties by (he exclusion of 
daughters and younger sons from 
claims to inheritance, and the 
affirmation of the new restrictions on 
women through the exaltation of 
chastity and the cult of courtly love 
in the twelfth century were the 


chronicles. 

Much of the case for women's his- 
tory is that it is not just women's 


history: to ignore half a world is to be properly anointed and recognized 
misunderstand the whole. The most on her marriage to King Aethelwulf 
fascinating chapters of this book ex- marks a real change in political pruc- 
ptore the role of the queen in man- lice. 


aging the royal household, and parti- 
cularly the treasure which is so per- 

It.. .1 i _f 


in the New Forest in 1099, and also provides a necessary, and fully 
Stephen's after Henry's own death in worthy, companion to the recent 
1135. “The personal nature uf rule work of Georges Duby on Medieval 


a complex idea upon which Dr Staf- .essential foundations of the social 
ord has much that is important to and political order nf Europe in the 
lay) and rights over property, but high Middle Ages. Now Pauline Staf- 
he exercise of defined and substan- ford shows how the accumulation of 
ial powers at court. Asser's famous property and power in the hands of 
remark that the West Saxons had no women like Adelaide and Beatrice in 
queens until Charles the Bald in- the tenth century - and, she rightly 
sisted that his daughter Judith should suggests, not only queens - made 
')e properly anointed and recognized that subjugation necessary, at least 
)n her marriage to King Aethelwulf from one point of view, tn doing so 
narks a real change in political pmc- she Teminas us again how much we 
lice. need a serious study of the position of 

This study of queenship, in short, women - ail women - in the Middle 
s also a major contribution to the Ages. Now she will have to write it. 

i [story of kingship, to which it Is 1 

low probably the best and certainly tj » 

:he most enjoyable Introduction. It ivioore 

ilso provides a necessary, and fully - ~ ‘ ' 

vorthy, companion to the recent R. 1. Moore teaches history at the 

vork of Georges Duby on Medieval University of Sheffield. 


A safe 
guide 

The Transformation of Medieval 
England 1370-1529 
by John A.F. Thomson 
Longman, £14.95 and £7.95 
ISBN 0582 48975 X and 489768 

Textbook series are many in number, 
and it can be no mean task tn find a 


fresh formula to justify a new one. One 
solution is to cut up the chronological 
cake in a new way, and for iheir 


d parti- This study of queenship, in short, 
so per- is also a major contribution to the 
sistently at the centre of political history of kingship, to which it Is 
action right up to Henry I's dash for now probably -the best and certainly 
Winchester after his brother was shot the most enjoyable Introduction. It 
... - • /w ' 9 i and also provides a necessary, and fully 


Essex 

herself ' as consors imperil ) and his 1 j 1 

grandmother, Adelaide, who control- ni|rl fhfr 
led vast territories in Italy in her own dlllf. V 1.1 
right, through inheritance and # 

“It^was as dowager queen mother CIVll W £IK* 

and regent" Pauline Stafford re- T . 

marks, ,l that a woman might hope The Puritan Moment: the coming of 

for greatest influence", to such an revolution In an English county 

extent that In those years women . W|] ||am Hunl 

rated Ihe^ gre ater pan of western » d Universit p £24 00 

Europe. They represent the apogee 10 nw n aha t ion an 

of this absorbing and strikingly on- ISBN 0 674 73903 5 

ginal study, which ranges across At the time of the civil war Essex 
dark age Europe, examining the was regarded as a leading county 
queens of Merovingian and Caroling- b 0 [h j n terms of its staunch support 
lan Oaul, Anglo-Saxon England and f or parliament - it was the Tint 
Lombard Italy as well as imperial born of Parliament” - and the 
Germany with a clarity and mastenr ardour of its protestantism. It was 


The Puritan Moment: the coming of 
revolution In an English county 
by William Hunt 
Harvard University Press, £24.00 


Uermany with a clarity ana mastery 
of detail which are equally remark- 
able. 

The great strength of Dr Stafford's 
presentation Is that by discussing her 
queens in relation to the stages of 
tneir lives, as “the bride to be , “the 
king's wife” and so on rather than 
biographically or chronologically, she 
avoids trivialization, ana concen- 
trates firmly on their role and func- 
, tlon. The approach is one that would 
reward imitation - “Counsellors, 
Favourites and Followers" would 
make almost as valuable a sequel - 
and enables the author to extract an 
astonishing amount of illumination 
from the fragmentary and heavily 
biased sources from which she must 
write. 

Here is the central problem in 
dealing with groups like women, 
whose members are the victims of 
prejudice, complacency or neglect. 
As Angela Lucas demonstrates all 
too clearly anything less than the 
most rigorous definition of the prob- 
lem under review and the most skil- 
ful analysis of every text in the light 
not only of its author's general pre- 
supposlnons, but of his (it is always 
his) particular circumstances and mo- 
tives produces mere scissors and 1 
paste. For want of the technical ex- 
pertise and intellectual firmness 



“Foundations of Modem Britain" 
series Longman have chosen to start 
in 1370, with this first volume by Dr 
Thomson ending with Henry vlll's 
breach with Rome. The book is divided 
into short analytical chapters: it is 
pessimistically but perhaps rightly 
assumed that students can no longer 
take in more than eight pages on one 
topic - 

This is not □ work which deliberately 
sets out to challenge established ortho- 
doxies: Its tone is careful and moder- 
ate, iis conclusions balanced and 
understated. The u transformation” of 
the title was not a dramatic one: the 
main development was that England 
was at the start of the period a major 


European power, with ample territor- 
ies in France, but by 1529 had become 
largely insular. Serfdom vanished, and 
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paste. For want of the technical ex- tlon t 
pertise and intellectual firmness era A 
which these problems demand her count 
attempt to bnhg together what the the j 
vernacular literature of medieval Enr- stiidii 
gland reflects about the position and 1 s ; WJ 
problems of women beebmite an ami- pens* 
able but arbitrary series of gener- work 
aiizations on such topics as "the whicl 
trials of virginity” and "the feudal ting 
wife", its argument as limp as the answ 
conclusion that "many women were cause 
neither regarded as useless, nor were Engii 
they oppressed ... and they were quail 
often accorded considerable responsi- ,l puri 
billty", - •• plant 


ardour of its protestantism. It was 
also a rich county with a relatively 
advanced level of economic develop- 
ment, in which the notoriously preca-. 
nous cloth industry played an impor- 
tant role in a predominantly rural 
economy. 

From the - late sixteenth century 
onwardsi Essex society was becoming: 
increasingly polarized with, at one 
extreme, a landowning aristocracy 
deriving most of their manorial in- 
come from rents and, at the other, 
the rapidly growing ranks of the 
landless and wage-dependent poor. 

The expansion of the latter resulted 
in a corresponding rise in anxiety 
about crime, social stability and the 
burden of social welfare among the 
parish and county elites. 

The local aristocracy and gentry 
were relatively new arrivals both to 
the county and to their social status. 

The Riches were the pre-eminent 
county family but, denied royal 
favour, they did not enjoy com- 
mensurate political power until well 
into the reign of Charles I. Such a 
potentially fertile combination of re- 
ligious, socio-economic and political 
features should have guaranteed 
Essex high priority in terms of re- 
search interest yet, with the excep- 
tion of a broader study of the East- 
ern Association by Clive Holmes, the ...... 

county has not been a beneficiary of This tenth-century German Ivory carving shows monks preparing illuminated 
the recent proliferation . of cdunly manuscripts.' The picture. is reproduced from AnneSavage^s new modern English 
studies of the civil , war. ■ ; r/ iranshltiofi alid tiollatte* of The Angl6-Sason Chfotdcitt, publlshed by Phoebe 

■ ■ ;W?51i am .. Hy pt hd»jn.bl*' than epittf, >foflWV^m'Helh^abn at* £14.93. -.’ • r 

pensated for this airfolis neglect 
work of boldness and imagination 
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which, although occasionally promp- and his associates, which harmortlzed 
ting more questions than providing so Conveniently with p .puritan cru- 
answers, sheds ftesh light upon the sade against Spain and the Anti- 
causes and eventual outbreak of the Christ. Imperialism, the puritan mjs- 
English civil war. pr Hunt makes a slon and an embryonic radical . non- 
qualified return to the notion of a tlcal leadership finally- converged in 


W^^fabouTqueon/ cSjwdf f 'to™ of j q jWj SE'. Sr»WS:“ 

come.ligta on some of the maWns the distinction from orthodox irme? in the combination of orbit- propagandizing Of puritan divines England .The full Britishperepe 

Andlunism rary taxation and eccleslastlcaljn- an<£ thirdly, %y ^ rioters, composed' wif perhaps emerge in the 

PJtd the terror ar ° u S® d However having related re- novation during the Personal Rule- largely of weavers, rural artisans and volumes °F tlieseries, 

the illness of a child (though not the ™«c. ^However^ reiatwi re if further proof we T e needed, , the- lower-middle sodal , strata, -who Thu is a skilfully cohstructedj 

sexual brutality which u pointed ^up ^o^Wiefs to ^ clear eyidencc of divine intimidated focal; Royalists, and in which studen Is vriU find mai 

by sonpj of the saints’ lives) are the ^JiU^reaUhes, Himt hw «oiwi , jn {Qfm rf fa j, fld harvwtSj wouiq.be neutrals. The book «say topic conrenlentlj- dealt 

subject of some moving pages. More .Jv ' partiralM emph e pun , dc p ress i on ' and plague. In the' ends on A note of climax, .wltir.-the They will not flnffhere a r^telli 

broadly queens resemBied Jw sis- gas tomMtic obns&l - PgJ crisis ; , e f C cti6hi of ■ ISO, , - Essex/ descent into war. Personally I- would the dramatic excitements of the 

ere i n; early- medieval society In tag moral and socii ai airopuue upo nr _ chers , enercet i ca | !y drummed uri' have Preferred a different balance to middle nges.butra her aaafeguk 


qualltiea return to me nauon oi a 
^puritan revolution” as he seeks ex- 
planations for the county’s radical- 
ism; "Puritanism" is initially defined 


Pany- 

Those 


wlio equated tyranny with 


ment to Parliament. 

Zealous parliamentarians were In a 
minority even In. Essex when anns. 
replaced words in 1642. Hunt agrees 
with Holmes that there was a signifi- 
cant body of neutralist, or even 
Royalist,, opinion in the county. 
Essex was eventually secured for 
Parliament, first, by the prompt afid 
decisive leadership ofWarwJck.and his 


by some of the saints’ fives) are the political reaunes, folhe form of 

subject ot iomB moving pages. More lay particular entjib^ op, fte puri-, .wfijh m tneftrmjir 


seized, transferred and discarded as Ihefr wid 
the .diplomatic and dynastic needs of ception c 
tHetr 'pwn .and' their- nusbands' fami- England. 


tans aomesuc oosession wun lmpur 

tag raora and Social discipline upon crisis , elections 

I. . _ • . .ml nutinhore . enprffl 


the yeoman came into his own in a 
countryside much changed by enclo- 
sure. Cloth replaced wool as the major 
English export. Government became 
increasingly secularized, even though 
it was dominated at the end of the 
period by one of the greatest of 
medieval clerics, Wolsey. The breach 
with Rome was not as sudden as often 
depicted, for the church in England 
had come under increasing royal con- 
trol during the later middle ages. 

The book's range is such that same 
aspects inevitably receive rather short 
shrift. Parliament deserves more than 
one short chapter. War was of great 
importance in the period, with lengthy 
campaigns in France succeeded by civil 
conflict, and costly military adventures 
in the early sixteenth century. Yet 
although there are eight pages on the 
economic effects of, wary. the question 
> of the recruitment and organization al - 
armies receives attention, and so ; 

. areal a battle as Agincourt fs dismissed . 
m a sentence. Although the patronage 
and development of learning is discus- 
sed, the visual arts Ore not: a regrett- 
able omission in a bodk on a period 
which witnessed the flowering of the 
perpendicular style In architecture. 

There are, on the other hand, many 
strengths in Dr Thomson’s treatment. 
He has a particularly sure touch in his 
discussion of the church, where he 
questions the view that this was a 
period of widespread anti-clericalism, 
pointing to the scale of chatitry endow- 
ments and pilgrimages as indications of 
popular piety. Though some of the 
clergy were corrupt, the bishops and 
abbots emerge as honest and efficient 
administrators, though Dr Thomson 
has to confess that there is little 
evidence of any striking spiritual qual- 
ities. Lollardy was not a major threat, 
being confined to pockets of local 
support drawn largely from' artisans. 
Though It survived, through the fif- 
teenth century, it was not to provide 
the leaders of the English Reformat 
tlQlt 

One criticism that can be directed at 
the book is not the fault of the author. 
The selection of 1370 as the . starting 

f iolnt for a history of Britain makes' 
title sense, ns the frequent references 
back to the early fourteenth century 
show. It might have made more sense 
to start at least with Edward I, whose ; 

■ conquest of Wales' ana wars with 
Scotland did much (o set a pattern for - 
British history for centuries to come. 
1370 is not a significant date in the 
history of Britain, and it is not surpris- 
ing that this book Is in fact a study of 
England, The full British perspective 
i will .perhaps emerge in the later . 
volumes of the series. 

' This is a skilfully constructed book, 
in which students will find many an 
essay topic conveniently dealt with, 1 
They will not find" here a re-telling of 
the dramatic excitements of the later 

i middle Ages, but rather as afe guide to a 

| difficult period, with eminently sensi- 
ble conclusions based: on a bropd 


The revisionists' 


MbmdfWhmry. * 





Introduction to Geomagnetism 
by W, D. Parkinson 
Scottish Academic Press, £27.50 
ISBN 07073 0292 7 

Based on a series of lectures to third- 
year undergraduates at the University 
of Tasmania, this excellent textbook 
successfully bridges the gap in the 
geomagnetic literature between spe- 
cialized texts, dealing with one aspect 
of the subject, and general geophysical 
books which usually condense 
geomagnetism into a single chapter or 
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dark muscle along their sides (it ffl 
sw ™g, a " d the^ ' 
u 1S on| y for burets of ' 

bu J w 5 do not understand wfo ’ 

tne fillet is divided intn 


After an introduction on magnetic 
principles, observatory instruments, 
and so on, Parkinson progresses from 
mi analysis of the Earth’s main magne- 
tic field and its origins, to the local Held 
(essentially the magnetization associ- 
ated with the Earth’s crustal rocks) and 
then to the external fields (that is, 
those fields associated with the upper 
atmosphere, solar wind, and so on). 
Induced magnetizations, mostly by the 
external fields, are then discussed 
before a concluding chapter on the 
history of geomagnetism, the relations 
between magnetization and biological 

nefism and Aeronomy (IAOA), 

The hook assumes A reasonable 
background in calculus, but most for- 
mulae are well described in physical 
terms in addition to their mathematical 
exposition, A series of appendices are 
included, mostly providing more de- 
tailed mathematical explanations and 
background, to general items such as 
wsetor analysis 1 , spherical harmonics, 
filtering, andsd on. Parkinson avoids a 
pedantic stylo sad the book is well 


broad treatment, which gives equal 
weight to (he aeronomic aspects that- 
are often omitted from solid-Earth 
texts. The inclusion of Australian ex- 
amples n also a welcome sight: this 
must be (he first book on geomagnet- 
ism that docs not illustrate the historic- 
a records from the London and Paris 
observatories. 


ral organization, hormone action, 
perceptual mechanisms and rhyth- 
mraty of behaviour into a single, 
dense chapter at the beginning of the 
book. The pendulum has certainly 
swung away from the situation in the 

lyfilK Ulhpn punllltinnnn. ..J l_ 


My main reservation in recommend- 
ing this book as an undergraduate text 
is that many geophysics courses are 
given within ageologfcal context and to 
students who may not have the neces- 
sary mathematical background - a 
situation that is changing, as geologists 
become more numerate. I can, how- 
ever, highly recommend tho book for 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
geophysics courses that have a sound 
physics/mathematics, basis. 
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1960s when evolutionary and ecolo- 
gical aspects of animal behaviour 
were relegated to one or two chap- 
ters at the end of long volumes on 
tne physiological mechanisms con- 
trolling behaviour. Somewhere, there 
must be a happy medium. 
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pristine lonograms and aeromagnetfc 
maps should have been tempered by 
the puMlshers, who must have known 
that reduction makes these appear 
even woise than in their original form. 

n i mpartant omissions suggest 
mat there may have been a significant 
<feiay between completion of the 
?f" usa jP t . “nd Its publication. 
Although f new discoveries in 
goomacnedsm areuow somewhat rare , 


changes in-the properties of theEarth’s 
main magnetic field (secular variation) 
towards The end of the 1960s has now 
been well substantiated, yet this does 
gtgB^mendon.' despite Its malor 

with 


iMtHiwmions.ior core- 
^pUng 4 However, Parkinson 
might Understandably have not consi- 

S55J^ J acce J eratl ? n to have been 
sufficiently substantiated . some' two 
years ago, 

,8 flot available for 

<Jther omi«ions. Possibly the most 

feKfilLwH? 11 !* of !he 8 eQma Sneric 
SS .£? ab,I - ty rcvorsepolariK, yet 
2 n, y the reversal scale for the past 
y® 0 ™ fe" illustrated. hfSre 
importantly, even ihnnoh n u« ~-i ar 


ft* 1 raw of .polarity chan 


tjw'-pbijlty to reverse? Has t 


[ D. H. Tarlfng 

A H. Tarling is reader in palaeo- 
magnetism at the University of New- 
!' castle upon Tyne. ■ 
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behaviour 

Animal Behaviour: ecology 

andevohitfaa 

by C.J. Barnard 

Croom Helm, £17.95 and £8 95 

ISBN 0709906366 and 0673 Q 

UnU^rerentiy, there were very few 

totroductory . undergraduate ' text- 
books on animal behaviour, but 
^e Ptol two or three years 

r h f V n Of. 

Barnard s Wile is one of . 

f^iJi e * t V Ar its tlUe implies, it is 
heavily slanted towards adaptive in. 

th?Sld rt0n ^ ° f an * ma * behaviour jn 

In a series of excellent chanters 
the author tackles many of the key 
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temporary ethology' - 
3^i n j5., mete , so,ect[on - tora%hg 
coevofe? ^ th i ory ’ contests; 1 and' 
coevoiutiorf r and. organizes hfs dls- 

{"“&* T h toij* very skilfut 
. Jn^ance he explains tne 

n^ ei :S ne conceptual issue® dearly 
and although he presents a great deal 

obsSa VfS he docsso without 
puscuring (he arguments that h* U 


the physiological mechanisms con- 
i trolling behaviour. Somewhere, there 
' must be a happy medium. 

The illustrations are also less than 
perfect. It is not simply that they are 
less lavish or beautiful than those in, 
f Barnett's Modem Ethology 
(Oxford University Press, 1982) or / 
L. ClouJd s Ethology (Norton, 1982), 
but that quite often the labelling of 
the diagrams and the captions are 
difficult to understand - certainly in 
comparison with the lucid main text 
that accompanies (hem. 

Given that no two ethologists are 

a to agree entirely about what 
i go mto an introductory text- 
W. n ° r about how the topics 
s h°bld be treated, there were re- 
markably few places outside the first 
chapter where I wished things had 
beeri appraacljed differently, One 
such place, howevel', *as In the au- 
thor s treatment of genes and be- 

Kl!!i\ A L hough cha P ter th re e is 
devoted to tho genetics of behaviour 

and chapter four to the role of ex- 
penence and other environmental 
factors in development, we must wait 
until the end of this chapter for any 
discussion of the theoretical issues 
underlying the rtrie of genes and en- 
vironment in behavioural develop- 
ES “ surely rather late for such an 
t0jplc i Als °> now here does 

semra^hi mak< ; th e rather 

* at sta «e when discus- 
^8 ^he genetie cohtribution to phe- 

ESK***' wit bin a population 
^ ‘hose invoiyed in a^scusK 

«a^rrvr P r„ t ind1 ^ 


, services more clearly defined. Substan- 
■ tial academic and industrial computer 
, networks had been set up both in 
' Britain and abroad, and there was 
increasing demand for relevant 
courses, for which there were few good 
general textbooks. Recently, however, 
a spate of books has appeared, varying 
.5? to? se describing only the Nation- 
al Public Telephone System and its 
data transmission services, to those 
going into very considerable detail on 
specific manufacturers’ pronrietarv 
software. 7 

This book claims to be a “practical 
guide to the implementation o (compil- 
er software to communicate - with 
other computers and terminals 1 ’. The 
general areas covered would seem to 
be useful (there are chapters on basic 
concepts, transmission of data, phys- 
iral network techniques, implementa- 
tion techniques, and protocols); and 
the chapter on physical network tech- 
niques has a section on packet switch- 
ing. wth subsections on the X25 stan- 
dard, high-level protocols, transport 
service faemties, character terminal 
protocols, job submission and file 
transfer protocols - exactly the sub- 

B cts I would wish to see in my course 
owever I would have expected this 
to have been followed by a detailed 
critical discussion of the standarized 
protocols, but instead this topic is 
dismissed in a scanty seven pages. 

By contrast, 36 pages are devoted to 

lllfi fflmilV nf nmfnnAln J 


I .fie fifte. is' 

l W-shaped segments. v 
Measurements of oxygen consu™. 

I tion have told us how much powrk 
needed for swimming at differed ■ 
speeds, and we can also cakuhit 
power requirements from observation 1 
of tail movements. Although estimate * 
of power obtained in these two wjb 
agree, we have only the beginnings d 
an explanation of why so miKti Is ' 
needed - several times the power thu 
would be required to propel a rigid 
fish-shaped body at the same speed ■ 

We have very limited understand™ 
of why fish have different shapes: low 1 
and thin, short and fat or flatten^ 
from side to side. Although there hw 
been many suggestions that derails of r 
the shapes of fast-swimming fish suri 
as tunnies are adaptations tor speed 
most of them are speculative. We & : 
not even know reliably how fast ten- ' 
nies can swim. 

A theory has been put forward that t 
designed to show how fish could savea 
jpeat deal of energy by swimming b 
shoals instead of separately. Shoafinj ' 
fish, however, swim much further 
apart than the theory says they should. ; 
All these problems (and many bthen) = 1 
are discussed in this book - alb« 
briefly, but well - by an established : 
authority on fish swimming and tb J 
leading authority on swimming by fii ; 
movements rather than by movent® » 
of the whole body. 

Many non-speciolist readers will bf 
disappointed, however, that DrBlskt 


J- Neil Chalmers 


We/f Chalmers ' is senior lecturer in 
hlology a , the Open UniveThy' 
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networks 


y izauon (Kt-U) -protocols which do 
s not have a wide fallowing and which 

' te rtl .TC wh 5 t .i inii,ed features, 
- Although the decision to devote so 
i much space to these specific protocols 
i would be understandable in a course 
firv? ! ?i •!“ r ? gJon , covered by the 

‘ wS?Hu S ^ Scle YV hythis ^atment 
would be of much interest to others 

elsewhere; and the author makes no 
rclate to e salient points of 
toe Rc 9 Protocols to those more 
commonly encountered. However, the 
introduction to this chapter, describing 

S.°r«h?.l. RC P netW °S S 

itrathclyde. does provide the reader 
l - r th an early and valuable insight into 
how and why networks are used, 

' uH Jr° st . of the next 50 pages is taken up 
with a desenption of codes, use of the 

SiT! ? et 'T ork - interfaces, and 
, technologies, all of which are 


uisnpiMimcu. nowever, mat vi bur 
has designed his book for regard 
workers in biomechanics and advanced 
undergraduates - that is, those rio 
have “a working knowledge d 
mathematics and otology”. He hu 
therefore assumed that readers will 
already be familiar with many families 
of fishes and can follow argumerts 
Involving straightforward calculus wifi 
the minimum of explanation. As it 
does not, however, expect much pre- 
vious knowledge of hydrodynamics, ui 
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readily. 


then British 
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ip many other 
• books. The author a obvious desire to 
provide a practical content to his 
course has lead to a useful chapteron 
the, role of (he PDP-11 computer in 
connexion .and to the specific one on 
Altb °V| h I would not have 
Jjj? toat spedfic subject-matter in 

toSe^’ thCSe Cbapters do han 8 wel1 

ere are; howevcr, some serious 

SllS 011 ? ^ tenn? ’Pt listed in the: 
Index include congestion Or its control , 

s, but dot .to any dcDthV ^ 


. , . . ai^tho conimunicatlons software 


f book. ' J 
e Subsequent chapters discuss swiu- 
e mlng muscle, swimming performance, 
g the mechanics of various kinds of 
i swimming, the control of swiromNi 
r optimum swimming strategies, and a 
5 few other related topics - each chaptfl 
being preceded by a brief statement of 
J its contents. Although the book ij 
\ mainly a review of work published 
i elsewhere. It also outlines a new thewy 
5 of swimming techniques in which tM 
r fins of certain fish are flapped lire 

> win®, a theory which could be equally 

> applicable to penguins and marine 
i turtles. . , 

As the book is only 200 pages long, it 
1 cannot explain in fiilj eveiything ^ 

! know about fish swimming, but: the 
readers for whom it is designed wul 
' nevertheless find it a very useful sum- 
mary. • - 

; R. McNeill Alexander ; ^ ; 

R- McNeill Alexander is professor of 
1 ' zoology at the University of heeds- 


A 1 third edition pf Norm an V. Roth 
wlljl. bitroductory textbook f Met 
. scantling Genetics has been publish^ 
" ss at £17.50 

A second edition of AJOA; an introditc 
Henry Ledgprd has been- puh 
Ushed by: Springer at DM29.80. Basel 
bntheaun>mprl982 versionof ADA 


-- subpliftdd fo'the America 
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the final vergiod , .the volume do 
not,; however, cbntairi the referen 
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Next Wednesday however many buses it takes will 
transport the 600 delegates to the thirteenth 
Commonwealth Universities Congress and maybe 
another 200 spouses and guests wUI drive from the 
University of Birmingham to Ironbrldge on the 
Severn in Shropshire. 

There the assembled vice chancellors, reg- 
istrars and chairmen of councils, who will be In 
the middle of discussing the difficult but highly 
relevant theme of the congress (he role of the 
university In technological innovation, will be able 


to observe (he relics of (he technological Innova- 
tion of two centuries ago, which was accomplished 
without much help firom universities. 

Some may mumble under (heir breath, "Plus fa 
change, malt plus la mime chose." But perhaps 
the majority will reflect on how central the 
scientific knowledge generated In universities has 
become to the process of industrial Innovation and 
how this responsibility has made them prisoners 
of expectations that would have been unthinkable 
back in the early days of the industrial revolution. 


The (heme of the congress has been subdivided 


Into five topics - the social consequences of 
technological Innovation, presided over by Sir 
Bruce Williams, director ofthe Technical Change 
Centre and former vice chancellor orthe Universi- 
ty of Sydney; the contribution of universities to 
Integrated rural development, presided over by 
Professor R. W. Steel, former principal of Uni- 
versity College, Swansea; university/industry 
partnerships, presided over by Sir llenry Clillver, 
vice chancellor of Cranllcld institute of Technolo- 
gy; the development and transfer of technology, 


presided over by Sir Denys Wilkinson, vice 
chancellor of the University or Sussex; and 
conllnubig education, presided over by Dr John 
llortock, vice chancellor ofthe Open University, 

To mark the thirteenth congress The THES is 
publishing (bis special report which has the dual 
purpose of exploring the themes of the congress 
and of reporting on the condition of universities in 
□early every Commonwealth country. It begins 
with Sir Henry Ch liver on the most basic question 
of all, higher education in the real world. 


Preparing for a role in the real world 


The role of higher education in society 
has undergone very considerable 
evolution over the centuries. In west- 
ern societies, it probably reached its 
most rapid evolution - nnd expansion - 
towards the end of the last century and 
in the first half of this century. During 
that period, the developing styles of 
higher education in Europe were 
adapted to the North American scene, 
where they played a key role in 
economic nnd social development of 
that continent. During that period, the 
patterns of western higher education 
were also followed - but with less 
economic and social impact - in less 
developed parts of the world. 

Much of the expansion of world 
higher education, to its present scale 
and diversity, is due to the strong 
pressures for high levels of education in 
areas of practical and professional 
relevance. Medicine, applied sciences, 
technology, engineering, and profes- 
sions- such as the law and architecture 
- are all examples of (his. As a result, 
higher education on the world scene is 
oriented strongly to vocationalism and 
to studies - including research - of 

f radical relevance. In some western 
uropean countries, the movement 
towards higher education having grea- 
ter practical relevance was marked by 
the development, particularly during 
the nineteenth century, of special in- 
stitutions. The technical universities of 
Germany and the special high-level 
Institutions of France are examples of 
this, and these in turn have been copied 
in other countries. 

In Britain, where higher education is 
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society which arc exploiting the most 
modern concepts of science uml tech- 
nology. These can be exploited not 
only Tot production purposes but for a 
whole range of situations in which 
science nna technology contribute to 
change and evolution; in media nc, for 
example, through the use of modem 
ideas in the bio-scicnccs and many 
■other areas of science; in the manage- 
ment and control of environment; in 
distribution industries; and in telecom- 
munications. 

The linkages needed are not just 
those with private industrial organiza- 
tions - important though these are. In 
teaching, linkaging with industry can 
help higher education establish more 
diversity of course offerings. It can also 
lead to cooperative programmes, In 
which students divide their study and 
experience between higher education 

I and industry in a structured way. In 
this, the student may be supported 
financially by industry - in the style of 
sandwich courses. At a more sophisti- 
cated level, linkages with Industry can 
help higher education develop snort, 
advanced courses lor single oiganiza- 


institutions - taken together - offer a 
wide range of studies and research of 

g radical and professional relevance. 

ut, whereas in many parts of the 
world this is taken for granted - and 
indeed forms the whole basis of policy 
in national higher education - in Bri- 
tain it is a riot uncommonly-held view 
that practical and professional rele- 
vance are not so much central as 
peripheral to higher education policy; 
it is often argued that excellence in the 
practical arts and professions Can be 
achieved by the spin-off effects of more 
rarefied and “purer" studies in higher 
education. 

As a consequence. Institutions of 
higher education in Britain do pqt 'play 
the central roles in our Society;* ; do,-' 
similar Institutions In other countries. ' 
Except possibly for the field of medi- 
cine, professional qualifications in Bn- 
■ tain are linked relatively loosely to 
qualifications in higher education. By 
contrast, in Germany and France, for 
example, institutions of higher educa- 
' tion are central to the professional 
system in key areas of the society. 

The role of higher education in any 
modern society, is to develop - at the 
highest levels of the educational system 
^ centres of generation ofideas. This- 
■ generation ofideas piust be conducted 
against the background of genuine 
understanding of t he real world - as 

Contents 


exemplified in fhe.sciences, medicine, 
technology, economics, history, litera- 
ture, and so on. This genuine under- 
standing will be lost if institutions of «. 
higher education loose those links with 
the real world which provide stimulus 
for study and research. 

It is surprising, therefore, that there 
is really any need to justify the import- 
ance of links between higher education 
and the real world. Indeed, it Is largely 
in countries in which these essential 
links have been eroded that we find the 
need to argue for such links. In Britain, 
the expansion of higher education 
since the 1950s has tended to reinforce 
the intrinsic role of higher education 
ratheT than strengthen or advance the 
case for links with the world outside. 
This is now posing a whole set of 
fundamental questions about present 
policies of higher education, and parti- 
cularly about haw vaune Deoole can 


cularly about how young people can 
really benefit from these policies. 

Among the topics for discussion at 
the Commonwealth Universities' Con- 
gress in Birmingham this. month, th6, 
discussions on univfehifj^mdu^try llriks 
have..raiscd considerably |h tercet; 111 1 
some cbpntriesof t juKfommonwpalth, 
notably Canada, these links are strong. 
In others - and not least in Britain - 
these links are relatively Weak. The 
discussion at the congress has been 
structured to enable delegates to pre- 
sent their own case studied of successful 
links, and this has drawn wide Interest 
among the delegates from all coun- 
tries. All this shows very clearly the 
importance university leaders attach to 
links with the real world. These are 
very encouraging signs, and it is worth 
thinking about the ways in which these 
links are so vital for higher education, 
for students, and for society more 


Most students in higher education 
will pursue their later careers in the 

E rofessions, commerce and Industry - 
oth private and public. It is (rue that 
some will remain in the educational 
generally. 

profession - some even ip higher 
education - but the majority will 
develop their lives and careers beyond 
the world of higher education. Higher 
education can only lareely prepare 
young people for thejr real world roles, 
and this preparation must be con- 
cerned with essential basic knowledge 
and ideas. But these are not likely to be 
wholly effective unless teachers under- 
stand the real world scenes against 
which they are teaching. This is most 
obvious in areas such as medicine, but 
it is equally true, for example, in all 
fields of engineering and technology, 
in which students genuinely expect 
teachers to help them develop their 
basic knowledge against the back- 


{ -round of the real worlds of englneer- 
□g and technology. 

In dlher words, basic studies in 


higher education, do no,t stafld' in com- 
plete isQlatipir.'Indyed, the initial high-, 

wramply,. doctors,' 
engineers arid architects’, is incomplete , 
if the creative Interests of students are 
not stimulated by basic courses. The 
Importance of links between such areas 
of higher education and the real world, 
is therefore self-evideht .What is not so 
evident is that because many studeiits,- 
taklng more genelral studies in higher, 
education, also later pursue careers in 
the real world, there Is also a need to 
link such broader basic studies .more : 
closely with real world activities. The 
future of chemlcnl technology, for 
example, is critically dependent on the 
ways in which basic higher education of 
chemists, biochemists and scientists 


refateTto the potential for exploitation 
of these ideas in industrial technology. 
Research apart, there is. therefore a 
very strong case for real-world linkages 
to enhance teaching in- higher educa- 
tion and to give such leaching greater 
credibility to students who inevitably 
will he searching for greater relevance, 
of their studies. 

Institutions of higher education, as 
well as being concerned with teaching, 
are also centres in modern society for 
the generation of new ideas. Ideas and 
concepts in (he sciences are self-evi- 
dent. At the same time, centres of 
higher education generate ideas of 
wider relevance - economic and social 
Issues, the study of history, and the 
whole gamut of the arts. Research 
itself has little value If researchers have 
limited contacts with real world prob- 
lems. Moreover, the advancement of 
practical fields is possible only by 
tackling the basic problems of those 
fields. In this sense, knowledge and 
understanding by researchers ot prac- 
. tical fields Is essential. if these resear- 
" chera' are to identify basic problems 
• which. need to be drived. In this way, 
j wi. can- see -that bade research can be i 
. strengthened through links with the 
real world. The practical worid itself 
welcomes such links, because the de- 
velopment of practice -is Very depen- 
dent on the successful use and exploita- 
. tion of new ideas and concepts. ! 

- . We see, then, that links between 
. higher education and the real world ore 
Important for > both teaching and re- 
search. Such links occur already of 
: course in diverse wnys, ovet 1 wide areas 
of teaching nnd research. But more 
particularly, what forms are token by 
links between higher education .and 
Industry?- We must. see "industry", in. 
this context, as those areas of modern 


tions, for groups of organizations, or 
more widdy. £ , . .... . 

In the whole area of .linkages in 
teaching,- Britain » relatively weak. 

- Universities concentrate their teaching 
activities on three-year full-time, de- 
gree courses. Although there num- 
bers -of successful industrially-related 
teaching courses, as a whole these: 
constitute only a small part of universi- 
ty programmes. The polytechnics In 
Britain were intended to develop 
strong links, particularly with local 
industries; here again, although there 
are numbers of successful Industrial 
programmes, polytechnic teaching has 
strong elements of traditional-style de- 
gree courses. The result Is that we need 
to make considerably more progress In 
bringing higher education closer to in- 
dustry. Ways of improving research . 
links In Britain are disensseoextensive- 
lyina recent ACARD (Advisory Couii- 
cil on Academic- Research nnd De- 
velopment) report. 

A key linkage with the real world is, 

. of course, tne graduate of higher 
education. Thls is used extensively to . 
North America, and -generates feed- 
back and resources for the . parent 
university. It is particularly weak In ' 
.{Britain, wHereihere appears to be no 
i . organized feedback, ana where gradu- 
ates generally play very limited roles in 
thegenerallon of new resources. 

The styles of research finks with 
industry are diverse. In mdst advanced 
countries, research tends to be concen- 
trated in those centres of industrial 
technology which have the resources to 
support research programmes. As a 
result, the larger industrial Organiza- 
tions tend to form close links with 

- relevant research centres -in higher 
education. Such links may frequently 
be international in character, because 

. the largest industrial organizations are 
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continued 

of course keen to exploit the most 
relevant ideas, wherever these are 
generated. But much innovation in 
industrial and technological society is 
generated initially through small orga- 
nizations. Higher education - in pur- 
suit of innovation - must therefore 
seek ways of linking with small orga- 
nizations. 

This can be achieved in a number of 
ways, through higher education itself 
becoming more pro-active in generat- 
ing these links. At the same time, 
higher education should encourage 
staff and students to set up small 
organizations to exploit new ideas. In 
this way, the movement of people from 
higher education into newly-created 
small organizations can make probably 
one of flic most important contribu- 
tions to modem societies. 

Beyond teaching and research, there 
are many other forms of industry links. 
Consultancy bv staff is often quoted as 
an important linkage, but the scale of 
this generally in iHghcr education is 
relatively small. Play is made by some 
institutions of higher eduenfion of the 
value of testing and research services to 
industry; such services are sometimes 
offered to industries at marginal costs, , 
since the capital costs are borne by , 
higher education ; not being pro-active, 
these types of services will generally , 
run at lowish Levels, since higher . 
education is not likely to be funded at , 
levels which allow for the growth of , 
such services. ‘ 

Higher education is used increasing- < 
ly , in a number of countries, to provide r 
advisory centres, usually subsidized by r 
government, to accelerate innovation f 
in industry. Some of these have proved 5 
very successful, and such centres will [ 
probably continue to be used. 1 

Science and technology parks. - for 11 
some decades a feature of North l 
America - have attracted much In- * 
lereslin Britain. These are most sue- c 
cessful in situations where the environ- c 
men* is one which will a ttract ne w sraal 1 v 
organizations In .area* of the most ? 
modern ideas. The ingredients of *' 
attraction Include not only the physical 5 
surroundings but ready availability of f 


highly-skilled and Innovative , 

who by the nature of the aovancea 
WOrk maintain close links with higher 
education. - 

In general,, the advantages of close 
jinks between higher education and 
industry, commerce and the profes- 
Kons are that , in developing such links , 
higher education itself has a wider 
undejrstandlng of the workings more 


become more relevant and diverse. 
Their greater relevance and diversity 
it will attract discerning students. Re- 
e search and development work will 
n become more multipley-funded, reduc- 
is ing the reseaichere' dependence on a 
i- single, public funder. 

Purists - both inside and outside 
5 higher education - will argue that 
' higher education should aim only to do 
a job of basic education of young 
‘ people; they will argue that, if that 
‘ basic education is sufficiently broad, 
young people will have a framework 
; within which to pusue their careers in 
’ developing fields. It is worth examin- 
1 ing this argument carefully, because 
few would dispute the importance of 
broad higher education, at a basic 
level. 

The weakness in (he argument lies 
not, in fact, in pressing for broad basic 
higher education, but in how this can 
be achieved. The experience of higher 
education, in many countries, is that 
determining (he breadth of basic stu- 
dies in an isolated way, remote from 
centres of industry, commerce and the 
professions, leads to an unresponsive 
education system. Mechanisms are 
needed to generate more rapid and 
more effective responses to the chang- 
ing scene of the world outside higher 
education. 

But are such links in danger of 
undermining the academic independ- 
ence of universities? Indeed, I would 
argue quite the reverse. If, for exam- 
ple, we look at the higher education 
scene in North America, we see very 
clearly the enormous contributions 
made by private universities to the 
most advanced academic ideas in many 
fields. Indeed, In Britain those univer- 
sities which have made some of the 
most important contributions to the 
basic sciences and the arts are those 
which are in fact most strongly sup- 
ported by industry and commerce, 
Cjeatiy* it is important that institutions 
of higher education should not vie with 
commercial organizations. Linkages 
with the outside world are to be seen 
■ not as attempts to behave commercial- 
ly but as an essential part of higher 
education which will enable It to per- 
form a more effective role. 

The congress In Birmingham w|U 
enable universities from the Common- 
wealth to compare notes on links with 
industry. The nature of these links 
throughout the Commonwealth varies 
very considerably. Different countries 
have very different social, economic 
and educational problems. It Is very 
encouraging, though, that this wide 
discussion of university-industry part- 
nerships has -proved of Such interest, 
and there .14 a real opportunity to 
develop a wider understanding in the: 
community of Commonwealth univer- 
sities of this vital aspect of university 
policies. , r,. f . . 


Technology’s social consequences 
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Technology consists of the practical 
arts of producing goods and services. 
Technological innovation is a change in 
one or more of the practical arts which 
increase our capacity to produce. 

Innovations vary m their economic 
and social impact. The steam engine 
had a major impact. It freed manufac- 
turing from the limitations of water 
power, and in its extension to land and 
sea transport transformed the size of 
the market and so promoted greater 
division of labour and wealth. 

Marx, impressed by the significance 
of new forms of power, wrote that “the 
hand mill gives you the society with the 
feudal lord; the steam mill, society with 
the industrial capitalist”, and he won- 
dered whether electricity would be the 
new form of motive power that would 
give us a Socialist society. Many years 
later Lenin gave electric power an 
important role in social change when 
he adopted the slogan "soviets plus 
electrification equals socialism”. 

Electricity certainly had major eco- 
nomic and social consequences. 

Computers and microprocessors 
may well also have major economic 
and social consequences. But there are 
many technological changes of great 
importance which are not the result of 
a major innovation but of a series of 
.many innovations and incremental im- 
provements. 

For the first industrial revolution in 
Britain, which we tend to associate 
with innovations in smelting, textile 
machinery and Watt’s steam engine in 
the last third of the eighteenth century, 
an earlier agrarian revolution was an 
essential prelude. New crops and im- 
proved methods of cultivation and 
animal husbandry brought substantial 
increases in the quantity and quality of 
food and niade possible an increase in 

K laxon of 40 percent between 1750 
800- 4 very high rate of increase 
at that time, ana to Malthus a danger- 
ously high increase. But such was the 
Increase in productivity that the prop- 
ortion of labour needed to produce 
food came down, and the growth of 
industry was not hampered by a shor- 
tage of labour. 

Industry then contributed to further 
innovations in agriculture. Over the 
years the engineering industry has 
supplied farming with new or improved 
machinery which has economized 
labour, increased the proportion of 
sowing and harvesting done In good 
condi hpns, and made possible an in- 
crease In the area of lapd under 
cultivation. Tile chemical Industry has 
provided synthetic fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, fungicides and herbicide?. The 
scientific instrument? industry has ex- 
tended the capacity, .of agricultural 


scientists to observe* analyse and ex- 
periment, and. greatly increased, the 
productivity . of. their research into 
^ yielding; sons;; plants ; and 

■ Between tiie beginning of the .Christ- 
ian era arid 1750, world population did 
not increase by more than 5 per cent 
per 100 years. But as a consequence of 
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hariates 


I cumulative Improvements in the tech? 
nolbgies of food production, advances * 


Immunization, tife expectancies have 
increased and world population is now 
“gft J*' ' greater than when hi 

178? Malthus. published his first essay 

on OODtllatlon.' i ■'« '-■■■ ' .. ‘■TT'V . 
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Bruce Williams 
comments on the 
impact of 

innovation 

asures to speed increases in material 
standards of living, will bring these 
rates down. There are already signs of 
such a decline and some demographers 
expect world population to stabilize by 
2100 at about twice its present level. 

Despite the great increase in popula- 
tion and food supplies, the proportion 
of the workforce engaged m agricul- 
ture has fallen. Whereas before indus- 
trialization, employment in agriculture 
tends to be around 60 per cent, in 
Britain the percentage Is now less than 
3, and less than 7 even in food- 
exporting industrialized countries such 
as the US, Canada and Australia. 
Rural depopulation and urbanization 
are two of the most important consequ- 
ences of industrialization. 

Another important consequence of 
technological innovations is continuing 
change in the occupational distribution 
of labour, A considerable rise in the 
proportion of labour employed in 
secondary industries follows indus- 
trialization. Bui beyond a certain high 
level of development the proportion 
employed in industry also falls, though 
nothing like as sharply as in the 
primary sector. But even between 
1960/66 and 1974/80 the percentage of 
the workforce employed in the secon- 
dary sector fell from 35 to 31 in the US, 
from 38 to 33 in Australia, from 47 to 
40 in the UK and from 48 to 46 in 
Germany. 

In the industrialized countries em- 

S ment in the service sebtor - which 
ides education, public administra- 
tion, health services, insurance, bank- 
ing, retail distribution and transport - 
has risen. By 1974/80, the percentage 
employed in services had risen to more 
than 60 in the US, Canada, Denmark, 
Norway and Australia. The average for 
the OECD countries rose from 45 in 
1960/66 to 55 In 1974/80. 

For the last 200 years there have 
been fears that new technologies would 
create technological unemployment. 
Much labour-saving equipment has 
beer installed - m Britain labour 
required per unit output has fallen by 
at least four-fifths in the last hundred 
years. New technologies have made 
many traditional skills redundant, re- 
duced employment In the old industrial 
areas, and generated fluctuations In 
rates of growth and employment. 

After the Second World War there 
was an unusually long period of fell 
employment with unusually high rates 
of gtawth in output. There were hopes 
mat Keynesian full employment poli- 
cies ana much higher rafes of expends 
ture on research, design and develop- 
ment had created a new era of high and 
2 ab Je growth. But those hopes were 
dashed 10 years ago by the decline in 
growth rates and the rise in unemploy- 


; Fluctuations in growth rates and. 
employment are a very important and 
costly social consequence of technolo- 
gical innovations . 

. So ?P r at least there has not been a 
secular increase in -technological — : 




net 1 abour- d isfmdng effect of innova 
tions has been matepedby reductions 
m hours of Work per year and years 
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* O v . e r the last 100 years h 
Britain, each 4 per cent increase t 
hourly wage rates for males hashed 
followed by a 1 per cent reduction)! 
hours per year. Increases in inconja 
have also been followed by reductions 
in the age of retirement, and In 
increases m pre-employment educa. 

• tion and the ace of entry to the labour 
force. Since 1871, male hours of work 
per year have fallen by 36 per cent aod 
years in the labour force by 17 percent 

Hours worked per year by females 
have also fallen. Years in the labour 
force also fell between 1871 and 1921 
but after that, and in particular after 
the Second World War, the labour 
force participation rates of married 
women increased and average years in 
the labour force are now 50 per cent 
higher than in 1871 . That is a consequ- 
ence of technological innovations 
which have reduced domestic labour 
and the size of families, and greatly 
increased formal education for 
females. 

The combined effect of changes in 
hours per year and .years in the labour 
force since 1 87 1 lias been a reduction in 
life hours of work since 1871 of 45 per. 
cent for males 25 per cent for females 
and 40 per cent for all workers. The 
average annual change has been small. 
But if in the future labour-saving 
process innovations grew significantly 
relative to product innovations, the 
dangers of serious unemployment of 
new entrants to the labour market, and 
of older workers displaced by technical 
change, would increase, Preventing i 
secular rise in technological unemploy- 
ment would require a nse in the trend 
reduction of years in the labour force ■ 
and in yearly hours of work. 

Major changes in patterns of ex- 
penditure hove also followed increases -, 
in wealth generated by innnovatiom 
Households have maintained their 
children in education for longer 
periods and increased expenditures on 
durable consumer goods, health ser- 
vices and retirement schemes. In re- 
sponse to the aspirations of more 
affluent households and the rise in 
taxable capacity, governments have 
increased expenditures on education 
and research, hospitals, and the soda! 
services including pensions. 

The marked increase in government 
expenditures relative to the gross 
national product has been a major 
factor in the growth of the' service 
sector. The decline in the rate of 
growth jn output and the increase in 
unemployment In the last 10 years have 
created major budgetary problems in 
- the western democracies and had a. 
bigger impact on employment in the 
service sector than has the “mighty; 
micro". 

Another important social canseqo- 
epce of technological innovation and 
the growth of population and prod*-; 
tion Is the increase in environmental 
pollution. The problems of pollution 
arise in part from the failure to appreci- 
ate the way pollution of the air, land = 
and water cumulates, and In part from 
attitudes that- known effects are a 
reasonable price, to pay for growth. 
The fdesire to. check environment 
pollution rises with increases in wealth. 1 

Innovations in weapons of war haw 

been so remarkable that the basis of 
civilization could now be destroyed in i , 
few houisi Their, veiy existence will 
itinue to induce g brooding sense of 
Tger and insecurity. We could live 
ich. better jvith modem technology if 
nations disarmed. , 

Technological change has brought 
■ many great benefits as well as some 
dangers. The benefits would be much, 
greater if; by inyenting the science of 
, invention, we became able to control 
balance between process and pro* ■ 
rt Innovations; if wp learned howto' 
■grate technology policy and em- 
yrtfont policy; if we made a policy on : 
hours of work part of employment 
Icy! if wo Could rriake. our pre- 


plbypjetit and post-employment 

ication more effective ana relevant, ; 
h.i to , the jCbaoglhg needs of •■the . 
wit market and the growing propor-.. 
i of lift? tin# not spent at work; and.i; 
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Harnessing development to specific objectives 


The development and international 
transfer of technology (i.e. of know- 
ledge of the industrial arts) have long 
been recognized by historians ana 


K. L. R. Pavitt on the transfer of technology 


oeen recognized by historians and in order to extract the knowledge and 
others as central characteristics of skills that they need. There may be a 
economic, social and political change, “world pool of science" which is, in the 
Over the past 20 years, economists narrow sense, freely available. But 
have also come to recognize them as parts of this scientific pool become 
important determinants of internation- technology only through combination 
at patterns of production and trade. As with other knowledge sources, and 
a consequence, firms, governments after heavy expenditures on develop- 
and international organizations have mem and production engineering. 


started explicit policies to try to har- 


:nt and production engineering, 
in addition, given the differentiated 


ness technological development more and specific nature of technology. 


more liberal, local production by fore- between it, on the one hand, and 
ign multinationals has accounted for Western Europe and Japan, on the 
only between 15 and 20 per cent of the other. More generally, the industrially 
new technology introduced into the advanced capitalist countries would 
UK since the war. widen the gap between them and the 

Given that, over this period, the UK developing countries, 
produced between 10 and 20 per cent The reality has turned out to be 
of the world's new technology, be- rather different and more complicated, 
tween 60 and 7U per cent must have Contrary to the prediction, Japan and 
come to the IJK through other chan- Western Europe have, on the whole, 
nets, such as licensing agreements closed the technological gap with the 
between independent firms, imports of USA, but sonic countries have been 
production equipment embodying new more successful than others: West 
technology, and the International Germany and Japan, for example, 
migration of industrial scientists, en- have not just caught up, but have 
ginccrs and technicians. overtaken the USA in some sectors, 

There is some evidence to suggest while the UK hns, on the whole, 


conditions and to make incremental 
improvements. These are not reflected 
in high levels of industrial expenditure 
on R and D activities that would enable 


effectively to economic and social 
objectives. 


Perceptions about policies for tech- 
nology have shifted since (he late 
!960s: national patterns of develop- 
ment nnd transfer of technology have 


firms and countries cannot obtain and 
lie ctives. exploit technology without costs to 

Perceptions about policies for lech- themselves. Even if the technology is 
ilogy have shifted since the late acquired from outside sources, its 


effective assimilation inevitably emails 
the acquisition of new skills in the 


changed markedly since then; experi- assimilating institution, and some 
cncc has accumulated in the implc- modifications of the products and 


major technological improvements, 
but in increasing skills and resources in 
the design offices, production en- 


gineering departments and quality 
control services of industrial firms in 
these countries; the existing range of 
statistics on science and technology 
measure these technological activities 
only very imperfectly. 

The countries of the Commonwealth 
are at all stages of technological de- 
velopment: from the mature industrial 
(UK), through the high Income coun- 


mentation of policies; and there is now 
a substantial hndy of scholarly research 


processes to specific conditions. 

The differentiated and specific nn- 


on the development nntl transfer of ture of technology also constrains and 
technology in both the industrialized defines the range of technologies that a 
nnd the developing countries. country or a firm can exploit, either 


All these features were apparent Rt a 
recent conference on inicrnatiomil 
technology transfer in New York. My 
view is that the shifts have been 
particularly marked in three respects: 


particularly marnea in inrce respects: 
first , there is a clearer understanding of 
the nature of technology and of the 
factors associated with ns successful 
development and use; second, there is 
a greater recognition of the variety and 
complexity of channels of international 
technology transfer; third, there is a 
better knowledge of the nature and 
international distribution of capacities 
for technological development. 

We now have a dearer understand- 
ing of what technology is, and how it is 
developed and transferred. Most im- 
portant is its highly differentiated and 
specific nature: Knowledge about steel 


defines the range of technologies that a 
country or a firm can exploit, cither 
through intra-mural development, or 
through assimilation from outside. 
They arc more likely to master tech- 
nologies that are in zones close to the 
ones that they have already mastered. 

While, at one extreme, it is mistaken 
to think of a freely available “world 
pool of technology, it is also mistaken 
to think that most technology is con- 
trolled by a few large, multinational 
firms wno can effectively decide, 
through their international production 
operations, which countries will have 
access to technology, and which will 
not. 

Japan has probably been the most 


There is some evidence to suggest while the UK hns, on the whole, 
thnt a very important means of interna- continued to lag behind. Both the 
tinnal technology transfer is “reverse overall process oT catching up and I he 
engineering”, where imitating firms differentiated performance of the 
take to pieces and try to undent and the catching up countries can hest be 
workings of product innovations de- explained in terms of their indigenous 
velupcd in other countries, before technological capacities. For example, 
designing and developing their own Germany's capacity had already been 
products. According ton study of mo re at the world frontier before the war 
than 200 significant innovations com- which enabled the rapid assimilation of 
mercializcdin Canada, about half the foreign technology after the war; while 
imitations of foreign technology were Japan It ad had a conscious and cncrge- 
th rough this channel. It is likely dial tic policy since the Inte nineteenth 
the skills and equipment necessary for century of catching up to the world 
efficient “reverse engineering" arc technological frontier, and began to 
very similar to those necessary for the reach It in the 1960s. 
production of original technology. Perhaps more unexpected, but of 
In the 1960s, tnc emphasis on the greater long-term significance, has 
importance of multinational firms in been the assimilation of foreign tech- 


have not just caught up, but have tries with strong technological capad- 
oyertaken the USA in some sectors, lies accummulated around their natu- 


reach it in the 1960s. 

Perhaps more unexpected, but of 
greater long-term significance , has 
been the assimilation of foreign tech- 


through their international production developing technology, and on their nologics associated with the so-called 
operations, which countries will have supposed effectiveness in controlling newly industrializing countries (NICs), 
access to technology, and which will and diffusing it beyond national principally in South East Asia and 
not. boundaries, lead many observers to Latin America. This is reflected in 

Japan has probably been the most predict that countries with large and their increasing production and un- 
successful country in assimilating for- established multinational firms would ports. 

eign technology, but it has traditionally build up cumulative technological and A number of recent studies show 
had very restrictive policies towards productivity leads over their Interna- that the NICs have developed the skills 
local production by foreign multina- tional rivals. In particular, the USA to assimilate and use foreign tech- 


ral resources (Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand), (n the NICs of Asia, and the 
largely subsistence economics of 
Africa. 

It is difficult to identify what they 
have technologically marc in common 
than any other group or countries. 
Perhaps their pattern of technological 
skills still reflect to various degrees the 
long-standing British strengths and 
weaknesses: relative strength in tech- 
nologies based on science, such as 
electronics, chemicals and agriculture; 
relative weaknesses in technologies 
based on design and production en- 
gineering. 

Such patterns are likely to become 
less evident in future. Commonwealth 
countries are bound to rely to an 
increasing extent on sources of ad- 
vanced technology other than the UK: 
witness already the influence of US 
technology in Canada, and of Japanese 


technology in 


and Singa- 


pore. They will also develop their own 
technological traditions ana capacities. 
The author Is senior fellow and prog- 
ramme leader at the Science . Policy 


SSduS and r isw^iff2reS from ttonals the where ppiicies are .would, widen the technological gap ,no.logy, and .both to adapt it to local Research Unit, 


E reduction, and is very different from 
nowledge about developing, testing 
and making pharmaceutical products. 
At the same time, improvements in 
specific technologies araw on wide 


NEW BOOKS FROM METHUEN AND TAVISTOCK 


ranging knowledge sources - from 
published science to unwritten skills in 
operating production processes whose 
fundamentals are only partially under- 
stood. 

Thus, technology cannot be equated 
with science. The former is eclectic and 
concerned with making specific arte- 
facts work, while the latter is focused 
on and concerned with making gener- 
olizable theories. The two overlap 
when focused theories help predict or 
understand the working of artefacts 
(e.g. chemistry and the properties of 
materials), and when tney actually 
enable the development of a new range 
of artefacts (e.g. chemical and biolo- 
gical' synthesis, electromagnetism, 
solid state physios), 

Some scientific disciplines have typi- 
cally been closer to technology than 
others, while some technologies have 
been typically closer to science than 
others. But in ail technological and 
industrial sectors, the most expensive 
activities In developing technology are 
not scientific research,. but the tech- 
nological development and testing, 
and (he production engineering actiyi- . 
ties necessary to transform ^ ex- 
perimental concept! into a fully oper- 
ational product and production pro- 
cess, and to continue to Improve and 
adapt it thereafter. 

Given the differentiated and specific 
nature of technological applications, 
efficient development and production 
engineering activities depend on a 
thorough understanding of the even- 
tual users’ needs. Close and continuous 
contact between, those developing and - 
those using, a technology is therefore 
necessary, whether it be a new or 
better machine tool, or a new or better 
strain of'erop.. In industry, this general- 


Swift; The Man, h!s 
Works, and the Age 

Volume lilt Dean Swift 
IRVIN EHRENPREIS 

The publication of Dean Swift 
completes Professor Ehrenprels's 
monumental biography of Swift. It 
covers the years from 1714 to his 
death In 1745, during which 
Gulliver's TYavels was written. 
Drawing widely on unpublished . 
letters and modem research Into his 
life and times,- It provides a fresh 
Interpretation of Swift's character 
as well as detailed criticism of his 
literary works, and extensive 
bibliographical information. 

Methuen 1088 pages (December) 
Hardback 0416854001 
640.00 


AGuideto 
TWentleth-Century 
Literature 
In English 

Edited by HARRY BLAMIRES 

This Is a compact and readable guide 
to the literature of our century in 
English (outside the United States), 
containing well over 500 entries on 
individual writers. It is Intended to 
be at once a handy reference book 
for academic purposes and a 
companionable source of pleasure 
and Illumination for all who love ; 
literature. 

Methuen about 376 pages 
(November) 

Hardback 0416561802 
about 615.00 

Paperback 0416364500 
about 67.50 


AnAtiasof ' 

World Affairs . 

ANDREW BOYD 

Atany moment one of the world's 
trouble spots or one of the m$ny 
International projects and 
agreements may hit the headlines. 
In order to understand why so much 
turns on these problems arid events, 
one needs the essential facts — arid 
a good map. This book, a welcome 
reappearance of a longstanding 
Methuen bestseller, provides both In 
ahanfiyform. ' 

Methuen about 200 pages 
(December) 

Hardback 0416323707 

67.95 

Paperback 0416323804 

63.95 


Ethnography 

Principles In practice 

MARTYN HAMMERSLEY arid 
RAULATKINSON 

In this accessible Introduction to the 
methods of ethnographic fieldwork, 
Hammepley and Atkinson 
recansfderthestatus of 
ethnography and seek to place it 

quite explicitly In a general 

methodological context 
Efrinograp/iy provides a systematic 
and coherent account of 
ethnographic principles and 
practice. 

Tavistock about 280 pages 
(October) 

Hardback ,0*22771503 
612.00 

Paperback' 0422771600 


Methutanantilkvfetodi it New Fetter Lane, London EC4P4EE 


firm that ..does the producing and 
sefiine. In agriculture, it means the 
experimental stations, demonstrations 
and advisqfy services for fanners are 
;. , essential features qf efficient technolo- 
gical development! In general t it has 
h^apt tnMpqlicieslto establish applied 
■ ^search and development laboratories 
/ 'feteblatifkifrom risers have not on the ; 

^lebeen 'successful,: . S " ' 1 

■;. T:>i:ItJs niislepcling fo think of a “world 
technology” 1 into which firms 
Wi\ 


Second Edition 

NMRandChwnMiy 

Ah introduction to the Fourier 
transform -multtnuclear era 

J. W.Ak*t, Senior Research Oftlcec .. 
University of Leeds 

This bookprovkiesan fohbductdry, genetal 
account, coveflng the whole field pfWrfR - 
spectrosoopy.ttlsdeslgnec)toprovide 
students with abroddbockgrouridollhe . . 
subject but at the same time tdlntroduce . 
themto the newest techniques. 

Hardback 0412240106 £1750 
Science Poperbacic 0412240203 £7.96 


SMMfcal Methods 
InAgilcultimand 
Experimental Biology ; 

Mead, Reader, 

and RJL Curran; Head of Department, 1 . 
olAppledStotfctlca ' • , ' '/ : 

UnVeitilyof Reading f 

Thfeisanlntroductoiyfextfofsdenltifs 1 . 
waking Iriaoilcuttufe.cind ocpalmentdl 
bkfogy It bapproprtate for useasa textbook' 
forelttSwuncteroraduptoorpostaractupl^ . . 


Third Edition . 

Statistics 

forTochnology 

Acoursehppp^statbii® 

C. ChoH sle t tSenl.orLsctuietSchool . 
6 fMatherifotlcs,UnlverVtyofBath 

Thetalatedltton'ofDrChort^eW'ssuccesVul 
; htroductoryappfedsfdtfsftcstextb 
. dpdafedtohckKiettwnw 
Computers ^statistical onatytis.lt ghesWIy 
up to date retersncosdnd suggestfons for ■ 


stuefontsbro Incfudescfl tbebotfcsfofetical: fiftherreodinaqndaneyApperKfeion 

■ . ^ . 1 L— . . J- I t - . 


Cahtukrior 

Calculus 

O.MebcNfKUnlvelsttydfCQlft^^ 

Ihbbookstv^twwdpcxAafccfojtcitff 
. con be used totockleawtwfe range of ; 
numeifccf and analytical techniques, Many 
problems andworVedesOTtfiesaie 
Inducted. An essential text for hlroductoiy 
oowses In oalcuhijond mathemotlcal 
opqlyste. 

papiback 0419129103 £5.95 


mettxxfevrfilchtheyorallketytouse. 

Hord bock 0412242303 225,00 
Popetbofck 0412242400 £11.95 
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ssrtjsss Keeping up with the new 

traditional pattern of formal educa- O 

lion, from primary through secondary • ■■ a • f _ 1 a • ^ 

industrial revolution _ 

ifaiXfapide^ John Horlock on the value of continuing education 

provision in the universities would — — — — — 

equip graduates with the necessary based continuing education. So facul- committee) that we have lagged behi 
expertise to harness the technological tics which have kept at a distance from our competitors in the fieltf of proft 
revolution. It is now abundantly clear adult education are now discovering a sional updating. Turn to the US. 
that this optimism was misplaced. Far life-giving draught , not only of finance Japan or West Germany, and you set 


equip graduates with the necessary 
expertise to harness the technological 
revolution. It is now abundantly clear 
that this optimism was misplaced. Far 
from leading the new industrial revolu- 

^ 1 ! L-LJ—.I la 


• ii m __ but also in its systems approach and its 

171 T II llIP II rW appreciation of the human factor as a 
* *■ wEJ. t'J.J.V/ ▼▼ consideration in industrial systems. 

- • The OU now has a direct dialogue 

fc'VTfllliriri'ri with a large number of industrial 

/ T U1 U Ill/ll organizations, establishing their needs 

' ; ; ~ ' and satisfying ourselves that these 

of continuing education needs are met by the course material 

_ provided. We believe we have begun 

committee) that we have lagged behind this dialogue effectively , as exampled 
our competitors in the field of profes- by the demand for our ‘‘long" courses 
sional updating. Turn to the USA, in computer science, and our "short" 


lion, we are lagging behind it. 

In a rapidly changing economy, the 


necessary changes in occupational 
structure cannot await the slow realign- 
ment of provision in the schools and 
(he universities. Much of the know- 


ledge acquired during formal educa-. known in advance to be saleable. 


(ion will not retain its relevance 20 
years later. It is by making an immedi- 
ate impact on mature adults through 
continuing .education courses that wc 
have a chanco of keeping abreast of 
new developments. Anti continuing 
education also has an important role in 


life-giving draught , not only of finance Japan or West Germany, and you see a self-study packs on microprocessors 
but of stimulating new work, flowing clear-cut and established recognition for generalist managers and engineers, 
from the springs of continuing educa- of the need by professionals to update. More than 5,500 people have bought 
lion. ofterithrough courses in industry itself, these microprocessor packs, and we 

But continuing education is not It is not only in our universities that the believe, on survey evidence, that the 
without its problems. The spring water pressing needs for new training pack- total number of users may be four or 
suddenly tastes bitter when it is learnt ages have been ignored - more impor- five times that number. Our open 
that the proposed courses must be tantly the blinkers have been on in business school will this year produce 
known in advance to be saleable. UK industry itself. Let us hope now the first of our “awareness courses" for 


helping people adapt to changing roles 
in society, in widening their interests 
beyond (lie workplace. 

However, in Britain, the provision 


levance 20 Academic staff have to familiarize for a fruitful partnership between in- 
an immedi- themselves with new collaborators, dustry and the universities in the 
Its through new course structures, new arrange- industrialized nations which will re- 
:cs that wc ments for distribution: challenges medy the previous neglect by both 
abreast of which will be stimulation to some, sides. 

continuing Irritation to others. For vocationally- Nonetheless in this brave new world 
tantrolein based continuingeducation courses the there are problems beyond those of 
nging roles collaborators will naturally tend to traditional attitudes on either side, not 
ir interests come from industry and commerce, least those of finance. The British 
Among others, Lora Flowers of Impe- government believes the development 


of part-time continuing eduention problen 
courses is now becoming well-estab- sitiesan 
lislicd in our universities. About need ni, 
500,000 people arc registered as part- to solve 
time continuing education students Enginee 
with extra-mural or other university tributinj 
deportments. In addition, 100,000 stu- creation 
dents are now taking part-time courses notable, 
at the Open University, thougli they are fins 
are not all in our sense continuing training 
education students. A large majority which oi 
(some 65,000) arc "regular" under- ists fron 

? ;raduate students and a small minority try itself 
about 500) qre part-time postgraduate courses 
students, We say (he remaining 35,000 on the ir 
students are in continuing education - ters. 
those who take non degree courses or The a 
by instructional pa?ks. These range catalyst 
from short sub-degree level courses continui 
and learning materials through indl- Enginee 
vidual courses drawn from the under- about th 
. graduate v programme, to - "taught’* new indi 
postgraduate courses tor professional old Indu 
updating. technolc 

More recently, existing provision of the v 
has been given a major fillip by the continui 
Government's proposals for futher anceswi 


rial College has noted the "interface of continuing education vocational 


problem” which exists between univer- 
sities and industry, adding that mutual 
need may now be creating conditions 
to solve it. The lead of the Science and 


mid-career courses must be self-financ- 
ing. On the one hand industry feels it is 
already taxed towards the provision of 
technical education; on the other uhl- 


Engineerfng Research Council in con- versities consider they must be free to 
tributing to change of attitudes .and offer some continuing education 
creation of an innovative climate is courses which they consider to be 
notable. Among other schemes, they important - continuing eduention can- 
are financing a major postgraduate not be entirely "cheque-book led", 
training programme at the OU in The University Grants Committee is 


which our own staff, along with special- 
ists from other universities and indus- 


try itself, are producing modular-based incredibly the major provider, the 
courses on manufacturing systems and Open University, receives only loan 


on the industrial application of compu- financing for continuing education, 
lets- ' • (The initial cost of an OU course (for 

The new technologies are of course a several thousand students) may in- 
calalyst for growth In the area of volve a commitment of £250,000 to 
continuing education. On the new £500,000; the cost of preparing a 
Engineering Council we are setting course for a score of students at a 
about the task of identifying potential conventional university may not be 
new industries, and .way 5 of revitalizing readily detectable within a block 
old industries The pattern of this new grant.) And of course there is also a 
technology will directly affect selection Financial problem for the students, 
of the vocational courses required in Not all mature students will get their 
continuing education. Technical adv- fees paid in full or will be able to afford 


UK industry itself. Let us hope now the first of our "awareness courses" for 
for a fruitful partnership between in- managers, making them aware of new 
dustry and the universities in the developments and their impact, and 
industrialized nations which will re- thereby helping to serve one of the 
medy the previous neglect by both priority groups identified by Sir Geof- 
sides. trey Allen. It is a reflection of growing 

Nonetheless in this brave new world demand, that when the OU started its 
there are problems beyond those of continuing education programme in 
traditional attitudes on either side, not 1973 it was happy to number students 
least those of finance. The British in hundreds; now we have some 35,000 
government believes the development a year studying some 140 courses or 
of continuing education vocational packs. 

mid-career courses must be self-financ- But we have monopoly in this kind of 

ing. On the one hand industry feels it is training. With their specialist graduate 
already taxed towards the provision of schools in particular areas tne tradl- 
technical education; on the other unii- tional universities are well placed to 
versities consider they must be free to provide short courses for updating 
offer some continuing education people already expert in their field. At 
courses which they consider to be the OU we would not expect to 
important - continuing eduention can- compete in highly specialist courses 
not be entirely "cheque-book led”, for small numbers of students. We 
The University Grants Committee is have a more natural role in the func- 
providing limited pump-priming grants tions of "awareness", “broadening" 
to the conventional universities, but and technology transfer, 
incredibly the major provider, the However there is not a very sharp 
Open University, receives only loan division between the OU’s contribution 
finandna for continuing education, and that of the other UK universities, 
(The initial cost of an OU course (for as our SERC cooperative programme 
several thousand students) may in- shows. We need help from others and 
volve a commitment of £250,000 to are anxious to help others. Expanding 
£500,000; the cost of preparing a continuing education provision in this 
course for a score of students at a country is likely to require new struc- 
conventional university may not be cures and delivery systems, and the OU 


providing limited pump-priming grants tions of "av 
to the conventional universities, but and technolo 


■IUI.I me uiiuoi- auuui luc oi lucnuiymg poienmu conventional university may not be cures and delivery systems, and the OU 

0f «; v ^ lizio 8 readily detectable within a block wishes not only to develop its own 

for professional old industries. The pattern of this new want.) And of course there is also a expertise, but to put it constantly at the 

, _ technology will directly affect selection Financial problem for the students, service of industry and fellow educa- 


S G f ? r \} ,her an ^ es w- 1 . e J reque 1 t and over shorter 10 pay for themselves, and those hnem- 
owth in vocational continuing educa- and shbrter timescales.. ■ ployed or chansina careers will need 

m. The Cpriimittee of Vice Qiancel- Two major groups likely to benefit Sta ® 8 

SIS WfiLEk f r ° m . training in modern But can universities provide for all 

corned these proposals, and British industry have been identified by Sir the needs of industry? Here mv own 


service of industry and fellow educa- 
tion providers. Real change is happen- 
ing In our training and educational 
updating systems as old patterns, re- 
sponses and frontiers dissolve, and we 
all have an Interest in directing that 
change into constructive channels. 

So far 1 have written almost exclu- 


sbmetimes doubted Cvntwi tav ihnt ^ ^ pwwqimua w wver iur engineers, versities' Longress, it will Oc tnstruc- 

donsdonot like lobe dlvffiri fSmthl £;« ’“L h Scientists and managers absent on live to learn how far this analysis of 

■tfdUHB&S SSss?SaS : :.ffi4S5fej* 
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such statements, the cynicism reveals a 
grain; of truth. ■ .". '• 


> agreement: 


continuing 


, ly inncrenldislncllnatioh. As with jnost general managers: in manufacturing , 5ot5 

W cynlcUm ; reyesl* a _ btoei j' dattjg. Ze, MoSSv?r, d&Sce eSicatioS is repWly froS a 


education is rapidly evolving from a 
margjrial activity of the universities to 


M .-.if ■: vocationally- to inyfell.wmcmb..«ofih,Plnnl,ion ^nolherfet of sdvwtages coming ™ « 


vocational courses are commanding an 


rJr K V “vantages coming there to be differences in emphasis 
!l^ J S! an , ce ‘ t ? ac i!. ,ng " toe between the universities of the indus- 
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\ T?;. •. integration tor -spine of: the tompc^ Ialsp expect there will be differences 

fto ,e;s !iOvld ije greeted Wift d sustained blare of J?l 0 f °i npa ”? .^ a ^ in |phiiis,es if in the way in Which continuing eduCa- 

• w .lrupiN^ Michael FobJ, .pbwrver ; .. Tv *£***,?*« semcf, further, .tiori provision - Is , structured* In . the 
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Improving" 
the home 
front 

MALAYSIA 

An ambitious programme of expansion 
for higher education in Malaysia hu 
been mapped out for the next decade, 
despite some recent financial difficul- 
ties facing the 'country. With a 
polytechnic sector recently estab- 
lished, a sixth university on the way 
and a seventh under consideration, the 
flow of students abroad should be 
slowed as hbme facilities improve. 

Until 1969, only the University of 
Malaya existed to provide education to 
degree level, let alone postgraduate 
courses. Then, in three years, the 
University of Science, the National 
University, the University of Agricul- 
ture and the University ot Technology 
were all established, more than doubl- 
ing the student population in five 
years. 


been approved and is at the planning 
stage, and another university is talked 
of for Keda, the Prime Minister's how 
state. Only n privnte Chinese univei- 
sily, backed by the wealthy busines 
community which tends to send most 
privately-sponsored students abroad to 
study, has failed to get off the ground. 




largely because the mQr'e limited tedhi 
nofogical base wijl.constraln the full • 
use of'the.new communications tech- . 


uiptwi ui, i imaiepmsf ana tipnal ; provision will : itself generate 
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Kingdom after reacting more strongly , 
than any other to the imposition of ! 
“full-cost” fees for its students lo . 
Britain. Trade penalties and a ban m J. 
Government-sponsored students goh ; 
to British institutions followed the 1980 l 
fees rise, but last year’s package d 
milignting mensures announced by Mr f 
Francis Pym, as foreign secretary, have 
restored relations to some extent. 

Regardless of this, Malaysia’s higher 
education expansion is designed to : 
reduce the need for students to go | 
abroad. Undergraduate places at « •' 
the five existing universities are «• ; 
pectcd to rise above 10,000, which only ; 
the University of Malaya approaches# :• 
present and which would require i ■. 
doubling in size for the universities oi . 
agriculture and technology. . I 

Only 1,392 postgraduate students . 
were registered in Malaysia in lw, |: 
but this, too, will rise under tne ■. 
expansion programme. The Univeriiiy j 
of Malaya, the most prestigious of tne i 
higher education institutions, has ap 
institute of advanced studies, wWti y 
already is being, imitated by the other . 
universities. With its strength in W*. 
guages, the country’s only Roya rro- ; 
fessor in the vice chancellor Ung“ 
Aziz and the largest student population j 
both undergraduate and postgraduate, j 
the university Inevitably sets trends. 

Soon, however, a radically difterw 
Institution will be added to the .system 
In the shape of an Islamic university 
beirig established with Saudi suw»J : 
and based at Fraser's Hill, near Ktp y 
Lumpur. 

Young regimes > . '] 
left in charge -V 

NEW GUINEA ^ i 

A policy of taking dver responsibility 
for higher education from Austtam. 
which founded LPapiiti New Guineas 
twp liniyersilies in 1065, has left yod^ 
rearries on the two cafoP uses, .j.,.„V 
; Since independence in the middieoi , 
tpe last decaae, Papua NeW Guinea®® ; 
reduced. Its debindence pn 
altiibugh it still repcives financial sup- 
port, for the universities. The nuffljj . 
of Australian staff, fop, has declined 
as salary Utt.hhye.bffen [ cut; : 

. TThe /• tlniyersity of Papua ^ 6 
j Gi^Oa ridw/oriert a wide 'WMJ 

; subjects, inctading medicine, oil , 

-iOOQr^cre site • pear Port Moresby w 
Jw*!, mpre , than 1,500 
. Pamia;- . qujrtea : University^, 
technQlogyV rifoaje4 , bn' to^ D ^ 
Afo4Se,. 7 concentrate.S: On science 
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COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES TODAY 


The prospect for higher education in 
India is more of the same - and the 
same is a bewildering melange of rapid 
and haphazard growth, low and still 
falling standards, increasing student 
unrest, more teacher militancy os the 
profession becomes unionized, and 
structures of university governance 
whose ineffectiveness, even irrele- 
vance, seem daily to become more and 
more manifest. 

First, growth. In 1951, four years 
after independence, India had 2 7 uni- 
versities; today, it has about 120. Then, 
there were 360,000 students; now there 
are well over three million. The uni- 
versity-going population as a percen- 
tage of the total 17 to 23 age group was 
0.8 then; it is 4 per cent today. There 
were 342 affiliated colleges then; there 
are over 33,000 now. 

Expansion was meant to be planned, 
gradual, ensuring that standards were 
maintained. The University Grants 
Commission (UGC), set up in 1953, 
was charged with overseeing it and 
given certain powers (such as withhold- 
ing recognition and even grants) to 
compel adherence to norms. Blit it has 
been unable or unwilling to use these 
sanctions and has usually preferred the 
gentler but much less effective alterna- 
tive of persuasion. 

The opening of new colleges and 
universities lies in the hands ofprovin- 
cial governments who have seen in the 
proliferation of tertiary education the 
possibility of earning vast political 
dividends. There is also money to be 
made by educational entrepreneurs 
quick to spot the profits that the 
commercialization of higher education 
can yield. Recently, the chief minister 
of Bihar state in eastern India 
announced that four new universities 
would be set up (there are six now). 
Yet, a few days earlier, he had said that 
only three would be started! 

The state already has a large number 
of “institutes of higher learning", at 
least one of which is reported to have 
made about two million rupees (well 
over £100,000) by way of exorbitant 


Growth andmilitance 


capitation fees levied at (he time of 
entry. None of (he stale's six universi- 
ties is noted for academic excellence; 
quire the contrary. 

The UGC estimated that there were 
nearly 1,500 “non-viahlc" colleges in 
the country at the end of the 1970s. At 
one time, new colleges were coming up 
at the rale of two a week; later, it noted 
with relief, the rate had dropped to two 
n month! Most of these had been set up 
to dispense political patronage . 
irrespective of need and demand. 

To stem the proliferation of *‘non- 
viable" colleges, (he UGC said that it 
would recognize and help to fund only 
those new ones set up in economically 
undeveloped areas wnere a need for a 
tertiary-level institution had been 
dearly identified. Despite this, in the 


INDIA 

by A. S. Abraham 

opening. The new government in 
Andhra Pradesh state in south India, 
for example, headed by the film star- 
turned-politician, N. T. Raipa Ran 
is going ahead with opening a 
women’s university (the second in the 
country) despite UGC disapproval on 
the ground that modern education is 
not compatible with sexual segrega- 
tion. 

In the jungle of extravagant growth 
that higher education has become, it is 
a soul-destroying task trying lo hack 
paths to academic excellence. The 
national failure rate at graduate level is 


18 months that a particular ministry es timatcd to he 5(1 percent, and around 
J c l, d °to cc , in Onssa state in eastern jq percent at the postgraduate stage - 
India, 64 private co leges set up shop. _ » remcn d<ius waste bv anv reckoning. 


ina a. <h pnvare colleges se up snap. tremendous waste by any reckoning. 
Today, some 2W private colleges have And thjs despilc ca sier examinations, 
been recognized by the provincial T o get ove/ the examinations hurdle, 

government, while some await recog- w jy g 0 t0 an y length Copying 
niiion. Yet, in toe last ^ten years, i no nn( f other unfair means nre widely 


new government college has been 
started in Orissa. 

Provincial governments bent on 


and other unfair means nre widely 
prevalent. So are corruption and in- 
timidation. Student unions can de- 
mand - and get - “easy” papers and 


are not deterred by the UGC s slric- frightened into unvigilance, examiners 


turcs or its withholding of recognition 

and even grants. In most cases, mar u s & b 

through political pressures exerted at , 

the federal level (especially where the . lilfi 
party in power in a state is the same one ! 

Ei^wtssss rffi-jsssas 
f,s si&snsspa STsStfSSarSS 
ssaeisfe'irKSi ftSparEEsS 
EiritiT-s ~ 3 Bffl 3 S=S 5 S 


political purposes ever since the start of 
the independence movement. 

^ Student politics is one of the main 

sources of violence on the campus and 
have sometimes worked. But (heir tang remain so. In May this year, 
overall impact is marginal largely be- *be dean of student welfare at Punjab 
cause the places where they work tend Agricultural University in Ludhiana, 
to be those where standards are re- Pnlhiunal Singh, was killed as a result 
latively high anyway. Curricula have °f student feuding that had already 
been changed, tor instance, to relate caused a student s death a month 
undergraduate courses to the world ea rii«- The dean's murder was 
beyond the campus. Thus, “English nationally giourned because he was an 
composition" has given way to “nine- cx-Olyinpic hockey star, 
tional English'' nnd "communications But the provincial government has 
skills". Works by Indian writers in yet load. What it did do, in April 198U, 
English are beginning to he prescribed was to appoint a University Inquiry 
for study, not merely Virginia Woolf or Commission which has now recom- 
E, M. Forster. Schemes to improve the mended a number of radical structu- 
(eaching of the natural and social ral reforms to streamline the state's 
sciences are being implemented. universities. These include banning all 
One major change has been the strikes as well as university elections, 
Amcrican-style semester system of making all appointments, from wee 
work, with internal tests, objective chancellors downwards, strictly on 
questionsand the marking of papers by ™ ri * a . nt ^ w>[ 1 re 8 ar ti to caste, and 
teachers of the particular course. On debarring teachers from contesting 
the whole, it hus worked rcasnably parliamentary, provincial or civicclec* 
well, but complaints arc mounting. bnns. or otherwise taking part in 

One controviirMa! reform thru has P ol '" c5 - 0,1 or ° rf lhe c " nl l’“ 5 - 
not yet been tried out in more than a As inflation over the yenrs has 
handful of areas is the designating of deeply eroded the real value of 
selected affiliated colleges as aulon- teachers' incomes, they huve had to 
omous institutions. Tamil Nadu state figlti a continuous and, .on the whole, 
in south India had ten colleges given losing battle for pay rises. Only re- 
autonomous status in 1978/79 For a centlv. Delhi University teachers went 
five-year period. on & protracted stnkc to end the 

»i._ :,i an l„, stagnation for scores of them that 

hiliratcVu occurs when promotions are blocked 

funously attacked as elitist, with the _ nf j r re eh senior nrwN are nrpnlprl 


politics, on nr off the campus. 

As inflation over (he ycors has 
deeply eroded the real value of 
teachers’ incomes, they huve had to 
figlU a continuous and, on the whole, 
losing battle for pay rises. Only re- 
cently, Delhi University teachers went 
on a protracted strike to end the 
stagnation for scores of them that 
occurs when promotions are blocked 


ctRIcs charing that the uSify and feW frC5h arc created ' 


education acroJ the board, want to 


their heads well above water, even 
though the institutions may be “non- 

viable” in the UGC'S calculations. ppn«Stl e « b rhinrpllnr n 8 f°^ thpV»n 
More rarely, a state government will ha f * 1 


dip into its own. pocket to finance an 
institution It has set Its head on 


Student conflict at a haven 
for Bantu refugees 


LESOTHO 


agriculture under consideration in the 
university’s five-yoar development 


by Carolyn Dempster 
Calm pervades the campus of the 
National University of Lesotho, yet 
this small scenic university nestling at 
the foot of the Maluti mountains hides 
a bubbling student interior. 

Described as the “most turbulent 
university In southern Africa” in 1981, 
NUL has in recent years witnessed 
inter-student conflict on a scale une- 
qualled at any other southern African 
university. Yet on every occasion the 
university has managed to emerge 
relatively unscathed, growing apace. 

This year enrolment figures are 
expected to top 1,200, a> far cry from 
1945 when NUL (then Pius XII college 
- a Roman Catholic school for higher 
education), could boast of fewer than 
10 students. 

In 1964 the fledgling institution be- 
came the University of Basutoland,. 
Bechuonaland protectorate and Swazi- 
land (BBS) f| A^rinde|>e^nicb' the 
name was changed- to the University of 
Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland, 
and in 1976 the trio split and NUL 
embarked on an ambitious expansion 
course. 

There are currently five faculties: 
science, social sciences, humanities, 
education and law, with a faculty of 


plan. Over the past two years two new 
lecture blocks nave been completed, 
and the new administration block is 


expected to be completed by gradua- 
tion this year. 

One of the most distinctive features 
of NUL is its policy regarding foreign 
students who constitute 20 per cent of 
the total student population. The 
majority of these are made up of South 
African refugees. 

According to deputy vice chancellor 
Dr A. M. Maruping.bona fide South 
African refugees are given open pre- 
ference In selection procedures. The 


refugees are classed 16 two groups, | 
political, and those fleeing from "Ban- 
tu education” - the inferior education 
black children receive in South Africa. 

The inclusion of these students adds 
to an already highly politicized student 
campus which is clearly divided along 
pro and anti-government lines. These 
divisions mirror Lesotho’s internal bat- 
tle between Prime Minister Leabua 
Johanthan's government and the ex- 
iled Basutoland Qongress party’s 
Lesotho Liberation Army, which be- 
came violently apparent during armed 


student clashes m 1981. 

Currently tne student democratic 
front, which supports the ruling . 
Basotho National Party, is in control o? 


student democratic 
[□ports the ruling 


the student representative council. • 


universities. 

Reforms have been attempted and 

Government’s 
clean sweep 

MAURITIUS. ■ 

One of the first acts of the new 
government of Mauritius when It came 
to power last year with a clean sweep in 
the general election ws to establish the 
National University of Mauritius, 
bringing together all the island’s higher 
education m a single institution. 

The Mauritian institute of Educa- 
tion and the Mahatmagandhl Institute 
were brought Into the former Universi- 
ty of Mauritius, which was established 
in 1965 but began developing fully in 
1968. Other small institutes may be 
brought into, the new university later. 

The incoming government was well 
aware of the needs of higher education , 
numbering five professors or lecturers 
among its ministers, although political 
differences have since reduced Hie 
tally. And some action was needed 
since poor employment prospects for 
graduates had led the university to 
suspend its undergraduate intake for 
two -years before tne election. . 

Dr J. Manrakhan, vice chancellor of 
the University of Mauritius, will head 
the new institution, although other 
appointments are still to be confirmed. 
Dr Maprakhan has published a series 
. of. artides outlining , his plans for a 
university truly relevant to the needs of 
a developing community;. 


mollycoddle a small minority of well- 
run colleges at the expense of the 
majority. 

The pressure of increasing numbers 
on colleges and universities has led to 
two important developments: firstly, 
student unrest and campus violence 
and. secondly, teacher militancy. The 
firet has been fostered to a great extent 
by political parties - not surprisingly, 
since students have been mobilized for 


The restructuring of formal educa- 
tion, with two intermediate years of 
junior college prior lo a three-year 
(previously in many places a four-year) 
degree course, has meant effective 
demotions for large - numbers of 
teachers, the alternative to which is 
retrenchment (there has been some of 
that in any case). As economic and 
working conditions women, teacher 
militancy (with students mobilized in 
the cause) can only grow, even as (he 
authorities try to clamp the lid down. 
Plenty of trouble clearly lies ahead. 


Economic crisis halts planned expansion 


TANZANIA 

. . Hopes of a substantial expansion of 
higher education in Tanzania have had 
■'tone tempered by the country's finan- 
. dal crisis. Plans tor a number of new 
' universities to supplement provision at 
. the University of Dar es Salaam are 
. ^unlikely - to ■ come to fruition in the 
. ■ fo reseeabl e future, 

. ' ' I A‘ presidential inquiry into the uni- 
. ^irsity has hot been released, but it is 
.-■■TTWpected to result in the separation of 
v v -0M. qf the three campuses to form an 

1 -v^htonofidus institution. The new uni- 

2 it :’@(ig^-» 9 tild ^ased'fo Moiogoro', 


some 10U miles from Dar es Salaam, 
where courses in agriculture and fore- 
stry are run. 

The remaining two campuses in the- 
capital itself, one of which houses the 
medical school, would continue on the 
basis established in 1970, when the 
university grew out of the former 
University of East Asia. Since then, it 
has expanded to about 3,000 students 
but cannot hope to keep pace with the 
dramatic increase in qualified candi- 
dates which has resulted from Tanza- 
nia’s concentration on secondary and 
adult education. 


school aod-have to gain several years 
working experience before applying, 
as well as receiving a strong recom- 
mendation of suitability from their 
employers or party organization. 
There Is a separate entry scheme for 
mature applicants who do not have the 
requisite examination qualifications. 

Responsibility for the country’s 
thriving adult education system was 
removed from the university with the 
granting of separate - status for - the 
Institute of Adult Studies. Dar es| 
Salaam also houses a polytechnic, 
which does sub-degree work, and 
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University reopening demand Twenty 

SwSS Kenya years of 

EStSE,,""' 1 10 embarlt “R .he Jou-page repo,. of an In- SfiTSE EjtSTSf lltlnroviim 

4he university and its nssnrtatnH ,n ‘° Ih wT v J 5rs,1 X' but J th,s t as reeled by President! Moi. But no firm 1111 DlO VIII 2 
uwEr “SSfSS ?° l bee , n P ubbshed "id no date has commitment has been made to its ~ O 

Cnllnoi bee . n S 1 ™ ? or ■ reopening. It is establishment. TT -. . . . _ 


-"-V ' »■» ujaui. iaki.u 

teacher training institution, Kenya* to 
College, have been closed since stu- 
dents were accused of taking a leading 

W ,n oS5S^SZ 

rKSSSfs asatssafft 

since ^ ' VC Decn open s un | lke y r ? reopen before this au- dosureoftheUniversityofNairobi.lt 

Students were allowed back lo sit IrS'^^ni Ahi, n0W ^ Ved ! nto [ ar 2 er P^mises. 

examinations early this year but the alreHdv Intending Ii llna^fi h- A i h ?y eh u hc P°'y techmcs at Nairobi 
campus was shut again iinmediatelv eduraiin n r ° *?^u nd bl P ber and Mombassa have remained open, 

afterwards. A numbed . re both, are sub-degree institutions. 

academics remain in prison, some on before the Irouble^Trami hp ^ e f ^ e . c,s the ensure are also 

oJtSfough tKa n fority rfstudSttede."' wdS” s^/dunS tries, sinceiheVlf-respect^d uniSSS’ 

■Baariiffli.. gSggsfat gasaxsasss 


, . " w bvimmiuibiii ima uccil lllHUD lU 115 * v. 

been given for a reopening. It is establishment. T T’ . , '* ' . 

that . ,he Government is Not surprisingly, the International NFW 7 FA AMP) 
considering moving some of the de- University, whose parent institution is — N L J 


' "■ j” - — . — - mn aui jji lanigiy, me iniernauonai 

considering moving some of the de- University, whose parent institution is 
partments thought to have been most in San Diego, California, has struggled 

Close! V InVOJVfiU in thft rnilrt fA Lean nana •in»k ■_ 


Twenty-five years ago a review of the 
prospects facing New Zealand univer- 
sities started with a picture of a uni- 
versity system in crisis. The Hughes 
Parry report of 1959 made it clear that 
the universities of the time were under- 
staffed, poorly housed and inade- 
quately financed, and that too high a 
proportion of the students were part- 
timers. 


nviv ICICdKU Wal 

President Daniel Arap 


Demand outstrips supply in 
Crown Colony 

HONGKONG SS# ,here wiu be 50meov 


Strenuous efforts have been made in the directorshii 

™ n L2S“u, 10 . k , ce Pr up , fhe larger than eilhi 

nMMMrfiiihta the sides with a < 
demand for higher education in Hong- about 20 000 I 
kong. A new polytechnic and a private nological sublet 
university pt Macau have joined the of a recent CN 
three existing institutions serving the The long-esti 
^tag Crown Oofony, where a de- Hongkong has 
a highly-prized proper! v. . recruiting Wf 


although there will be some overlap in 
courses. 

Hongkong's first polytechnic, under 
the directorship of Dr Keith Legge, is 
larger than either of the island's univer- 
sities with a student papulation of 
about 20,000. It concentrates on tech- 
nological subjects and was the subject 
of a recent CNAA visitation. 

The long-established University of 


Kenyans. enrolled forpart-lime study. A total of 

Autonomy J? T w " e " ^ 

UA11 J Over the succeeding 25 years the 

«H Q1 t universities mushroomed. They be- 

lllCt y lllcdll came autonomous institutions in 1962 

v , with the dissolution of the University 

hppo |/'_lin of New Zealand; their staffing im- 

proved; massive building programmes 

— transformed the campuses. 

\A/F^T IMniCQ In 1982 only 29 percent of the 45,311 

V v LO I 1 1 nL/IlO , internal students were part-timers and 

graduate numbers reached 8,977. A 
Two mm’ further 8,838 students were enrolled 

i tie aiming year will be a momentous externally with Massey Universitv. 

, T i5^ Universit y of the West The 1960s were a period of growth 
indies (UWI), as Dreoarations start fnr and excitement in Now 


Sixteen per cent of the staff w Z 
under 30 in 1969; today only 4 p S 
are in that age group. p eenl 
# Wlfbout doubt the quality of 
teaching and research has impLS 
significantly over the past 20 P S 
Todays universities are much E 
equipped; provisions have been maS 
by the universities to provide sutS 
and trmning for the teaching fenX 
funds for research, though never 
cient to meet the demand, are m l 
readily available; doctoral studenh 
were rare in the 1950s and now 140m 
so a yeaY complete their degrees 
Postgraduate diplomas have pro- 
liferated with some 75 separate d&o- 
mas available in 1982 to provide grid* 
ates with the chance to add a career- 
orientated element to general degrees. 

The growth and growing complexiiy 
of the universities has had its admin* 
trative consequences. A vice chancel- 
lor today is more likely to be a scientist 
engineer or economist by training than 
a classicist, historian or even lawyer 
Collectively their preoccupations 
have changed. The 1969 Conference oi 


•ee remains a hlghly-prized properTv reaff^ P °l " a maj ? r scheme due to elsewhere. Growth slowed 

With fewer than lO.bOO places a vi&- EL ■IKSZJhIS r y Z- ? me l T u fftCt in 0ctober 1984 - 7116 but student numbers are s 

able in Hongkong Itolffo? almwuix BriSSs wire emoloved hSffilZ W ?5 L a TV d early in Ju,y u bout l ' m a y ear - More importantly, 

million people, the pressure on places taternational rSEfS' ofheadsof 8 ov «nmen t of however, the heady atmosphere of the 

remains intense and there is relief that, pressure on p£. d XtremC Sn C B iJe b ™Sr m ?,?£^ (Cai ? cor1 })- 196 ?s gave way in the mid-1970s to a 
Special arrangements have been made V TSInce ft ™ n ~, , j 8iy® t greater autonomy lo the penod of retrenchment as New Zea- 


the nsr ESZTTJSS 

ssjssrtr mu Dri,b A h jars r b=,h -^ 

scheme proposed 1 by fhe HoSkong 1 TerttSlM tho '. Nev * 

government wi U split the cast ofover- me University of 


about 1,000 a year. More importantly, 
however, the heady atmosphere of the 
1960s gave way in the mid-1970s to a 
period of retrenchment as New Zea- 
land’s economic growth dropped and 
the universities faced their share of an 
increasing austerity. 

Preoccupations with society gave 

UIKU hltha naa^r f— . ■ 
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Awards, it ta designed to be com- although it has als 
piemen tary to the existing polytechn ic. Open College. 

New vice chancellor for islands 

3 UUIH PACIFIC 


■■■ (U me ocoilisn eoulva- -n. , nmnnrlinnn J: J O ■ aitauy mtlCHSC HI CXICliHl 

lent, running four-year courses^ .The. university began life in 1948 as commerce funding of research as the universities 

The third university, known as the £j, A UniVer !l$ Co, £? e of ‘he West, H In igs/^herf^n^n hl „ . mdividuul academics seek to taps 
University of South-East Asia, Is not I d an - a (?“ ate of University of Z 5 f ° ub , 1 , tl,at w,der rnn S e of funding sources, 

associated with the Hongkong govern- universit y m itsl wS^hewiKn S2 *5 S,?” 1 there Part of the changin| profile, how- 

ment and is based on the mainland. As ™ ri , 8 w in l96 T 2 - 7116 original college ment an d 8 ° veri )‘ f ver * comes from a heightened wish lo 

a private Institution, Its higher fees Jvii* 1 J . aaia ica; the Imperial . t i es and th * ^niversi- be seen to be relevant and the assaci- 

bin de red its speedy development of JWf*] Agriculture at St Lttee to achiVw^ S , Conu atcd te « ld ency to publicize their, work 

although it has also. now spawned an ^W n dne ’J dmdad . wa 5 incorporated formations h 6 th e essary lrans ' niore vigoriously. While contract re- 
Open CoUegc. “ top60,and the Gave Hill, BaVbados. W5 ^ , search is still a minority occupation it is 

— .■ . . ’ . • campus- was established in 1963. ‘ d *"■“'> be d L ff, ™ U 10 like| y grow more rapidly over the 

or islands ' ■ : ’ : SSS5SSSS5' 

£ tbe A Sputh Pacific with financial aid aJJISh? 1 a ??Yf i " nam c d cottntries, plus changes was. only dimly envisagecl by At a rSlfonai level Hie universides 

froniAustraha andNew Zealand The bJ5 v£ B ?i' Baha mas, Belize, e ™n the most imaginative forerasters have beenwTsei^ed bv^heErS 

second campus; winch was added ln Hf nAmfi Is fe nds ’ ^mah Is- Auckland Universitv which boasted ty Grants CommUtee under hs S- 

S b , dUSC L s tb ? sc bo9l of agriculture, Qr c nada . . Montser-i >Htamp. collection of 127,000 volumes man Dr Ai^ TAnf Snn? 


..m, nas lasen its director from Britain ment and is based oh th^ ni a °*n right in 1962. The or ainal collet was ltie V 1 on the P a « ° 

f^awassaas ia a BSSS S? aiftsisrsiSS xssssst. 
isatWciasiasat a=^**«sass eK,-r.-- 


New Zealand Universities was, jo 
effect, a celebration of automonyanda 
studied defence of the right of each 
university to determine its own destiny 
within the finances provided.' 

The key subject at the second (and, 
so far, last) Conference of Universities 
in 1974 was the possibility of improving 
cooperation among the universities in 
academic planning, advanced studies, 
research, staff training and the dissemi- 
nation of information. 

Coping with retrenchment might be 
the kev topic in 1983. The climate Is, 
indeed, less congenial. The universities 
have had to face the 3 per cent cuts in 
income imposed on all areas of govern- 
ment spending and the immediate 
prospects are for a period of consider- 
able constraint. 

Under these circumstances the uni- 
versities, not unnaturally, are giving a 
mgher profile to research activities 
which bear more obviously on immedi- 
ate and publicly appreciable topics. 

Some of that immediacy comes froqi 
a small but steady increase in external 
runding of research as the universities 
and mdividuul academics seek to tap a 
wider range of funding sources. 

Part of the changing profile, how- 
ever, comes from a heightened wish to 
be seen to be relevant and the associ- 
ated tendency to publicize their. work 
more vigoriously. While contract re- 
search is still a minority occupation it is 
likely to grow more rapidly over the < 


seooud campus; which was added 


secretary 
niittee of 
ctpnls, 

’. Centroi 
campud i 
versftv se 


io oe Mr Geoffrey Ca st on ' 
pcral bf the British Com-, 
ice Chancellors and Pdn- 
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nave been well served by the Universi- 
ty Grants Committee under its chair- 
man Dr Alan Johns. The UGC, an 
independent statutory body, has care- 
fully responded to growing political 
pressures on the universities. 

Quinquennial funding has survived 
to date, with income augmentations to 
the universities to compensate for the, 
effects of inflation. 

The UGC has had the difficult tasks 
of attempting, under dose government 
senitiny, to persuade the universities to 
reduce their levels of expenditure on 


<'/!• j*;' ?,”!•* ;’('}■ ! 


. social, .political and economic '.*. 1 
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nme. -easing in common conditions of em- 
loH Pfoyment for non-academic staff. ,, , 
160 In areas like these the UGC has had 
' . to encroach on traditional areas of 
ae. ' an| vetsity autonomy, and this tenden- 
J83- - c ys®pms likely to grow. 

2g ' Behind the UGC’s persuasion has 
22 t been the threat of more direct govem- 
28 biterventioh if the universities 

27 .ta*' to 'respond arid the universities 

^ . have had to accept the sometimes 
3g : s', unpalatable not ton that the preserve- 
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Hawke government pays for expansion 


A I IQTD A I I A merits is none the less tempered with 

MUO I KMLIM caution, for the task facing the Hawke 

— " ** 1 ■ ' " government in rejuvenating higher 

by Geoff Maslen education -and restoring confidence in 

_ , ... it - is enormous. The general decline 

The Australian government will pro- that occurred between 1975 and 1982 
vide an extra A$10m to universities affected almost every aspect nf uni- 
and colleges next year to allow them to versity and college life and. with the 


and colleges next year to allow them to versity and college life and, with the 
enrol an additional 3000 students and government facing massive budget de- 
em ploy more staff. The money will be ncits over the next three years, n may 
part of an overall AS31m increase in take more than one term in office to 
grants to post-secondary institutions, reverse. 

including tertiary and fu rt her education Building programmes alone pose 

colleges, and will bring the total alloca- considerable problems. Estimates by 
tion to tertiary education by the Com- the Universities' Council, for instance, 
monweallh to A$2100m. The boost in elaim that 12 per cent of university 
funds isccrtain to heighten morale with- buildings need major renovation ana 
inthc Ausiralianacadcmiccommunity. another one in 20 would be bettc 


academics lack the security of employ- 
ment the majority of Australians take 
for granted. 

Both the Australian Vice Chancel- 
lors' Committee and the Federation of 
Australian University Staff Associa- 
tions have called for the introduction of 
an early rclircmeni scheme as part of a 
series of proposals intended to create 


scheme now accounts for only 13 per 
cent of the total expenditure by univer- 
sities on research, compared with 23 
per cent in 1966 when the scheme was 
started," Professor Sheehan says. He 
says the increased allocations to the 
arts and the increase in the number of 
postdoctoral awards. recently 


government facing massive budget dc- series of proposals intended to create announced by Senator Ryan, will go 
ficits over the next three years, it may greater flexibility in university staffing, part of the way to solving the problems 
take more than one term in office to The vice chancellors have reconi- of university research, alt Rough it 
reverse. mended a grants scheme to encouraec would take many years to make up for 

Building programmes alone pose academics aged 55 and over to retire what had been lost in the 1970s. 
considerable problems. Estimates by that would cost AS 12m a year over the For many students in 
the Universities' Council, for instance, next three years. tion, the last five years h 

claim that 12 per cent of university The federation says such a scheme grim. Between 1975 ai 
buildings need maior renovation ana needs lo he coupled with the introduc- instance, the average slut 


lie problems 
although it 


funds is certain to heighten morale with- buildings need major renovation and needs lo he coupled with the introduc- 
m the Ausiralian acadcmiccommunity. another one in 20 would be better tion of part-time permanent appoint- 
For the first time in more than five demolished. ments. snared appointments and more 

years, there is a detectable air of In staffing, too, there are many areas exchanges programmes with industry, 
optimism. The view of many academics of serious concern. After an explosive But. the feneration claims universities 
that the institutions lo which they growth in the 1960s and early 1970s, remain hopelessly inflexible when 
belonged were facing death hy u universities entered a steady state these sorts of suggest inns arc pul to 
thousand cuts disappeared with the fall situation which, together with the later them. 

of the Fraser government in March, decline, is leading to a hardening of the The vice chancellors' in their baek- 

In place of the gloom there has come academic arteries and eventually, a ground paper, point to n further prob- 
a sense of hope, inspired by promises greying of academe. Jem affecting staff vitality and morale: 

made before the election by the new The rapid expansion in recruitment the difficulty faced by Australian 
prime minister. Mr Bob Hawke, and of young graduates to tenured posi- graduates in obtaining overseas 
assurances since then by the minister tions in universities and colleges in the appointments, even for the short term, 
for education and youth affairs, Sena- past, has now led to a serious imba- Australian universities aim lo recruit 
tor Susan Ryan, that - among other lance in the age structure of academic academic staff of the highest possible 
things - Labour will: staff. calibre as judged by international stan- 

• commit more money to higher In a background paper, prepared for dards, the vice chancellors say. Posi- 

education; the Conference of Executive Heads lions are therefore normally advertised 

• provide an extra 25,000 student which will precede the Universities overseas as well as in Australia, 

places in universities and colleges of Congress, the Australian Vice Chan- "It is generally believed that to 
advanced education over the next cellors' committee says this imbalance restrict academic appointments to Au- 
three years. has severe repercussions for staff tur- stralian citizens would be detrimental 

• allocate extra finance to selected nover, flexibility and morale - reper- to the free flow of knowledge and the 

institutions to increase enrolments in cussions which are likely to be felt for maintenance of the highest standards 
aproved areas, with special emphasis the next 10 to 15 years. of scholarship and research." say the 

given to disadvantaged groups and to And if the problems are not redres- vice chancellors. But they find it dis- 
off-campus students. sed in this penod, a subsequent cycle of turbing that Australian academics then 

• increase the tertiary education alio- problems will arise in the first decade face restrictions in obtaining reciprocal 

wance for eligible students so that the of the next century and perpetuate the access to positions in overseas coun- 
maximum grant will equal the single, imbalance for future generations. Cur- tries, particularly Britain, America and 
adult unemployment benefit. rent age profiles of full-time teaching Canada: 

• increase the number of academic and research staff in Australian univer- They suggest the establishment of an 
staff. Although the government had sities and colleges of advanced educ- “Office of Academic Exchanges" to 

B ' >ed to award 300 research fel- ation reveal a peak concentration’in the facilitate the reciprocal movement oi 
ps, this has not yet come 35 to 44 age bracket, with three out. qf academics between Australia and 
through. Instead, universities will be four academics under 45 years of age, overseas, countries. ”■ 

able to employ young scholars by using and the number aged 55 arid over re- The cutbacks in capital, equipment 
some of me ASIQm allocated to in- latively small. and recurrent funding duringthe years 


demolished. 

In staffing, too, there are many areas 
of serious concern. After an explosive 
growth in the 1960s and early 197(Js, 
universities entered a steady state 
situation which, together with the later 
decline , is leading to a hardening of the 
academic arteries and eventually, a 
greying of academe. 

The rapid expansion in recruitment 
of young graduates to tenured posi- 
tions in universities and colleges in the 

[ last, has now led to a serious imba- 
nnce in the age structure of academic 
staff. 

In a background paper, prepared for 
the Conference of Executive Heads 
which will precede the Universities 
Congress, the Australian Vice Chan- 
cellors' committee says this imbalance 
has severe repercussions for staff tur- 
nover, flexibility and morale - reper- 
cussions which are likely to be felt for 
the next 10 lo 15 years. 

And if the problems are not redres- 
sed in this penod, a subsequent cycle of 
problems will arise in the first decade 
of the next century and perpetuate the 
imbalance for future generations. Cur- 
rent age profiles of full-time teaching 
and research staff in Australian univer- 
sities and colleges of advanced educ- 
ation reveal a peak concentration in the 


exchanges programmes with industry. 
But. the federation claims, universities 
remain hopelessly inflexible when 
these sorts of suggestions arc pul to 
them. 

The vice chancellors' in their back- 

{ [round paper, point to n further prob- 
em affecting staff vitality and morale: 
the difficulty faced by Australian 
graduates in obtaining overseas 
appointments, even for the short term. 
Australian universities aim lo recruit 
academic staff of the highest possible 
calibre as judged by international stan- 
dards, the vice chancellors say. Posi- 
tions are therefore normally advertised 
overseas as well as in Australia. 

“It is generally believed that to 
restrict academic appointments to Au- 


whai had been lost in the L970s. 

For many students in higher educa- 
tion, the last five years have also been 
grim. Between 1975 and 1982, for 
instance, the average student grant was 
cut by 14 per cent and, overall, siuden' 
allowances are now worth little more 
than half the amount required to live 1 
on the poverty line. This has been 
certainly part of the cause of the drift 
from higher education byyoung people 
- a drift that until J9R3 saw the 

B reton of school-leavers going on 
Lher study in universities and 
colleges fall by 18 per cent. 

According to Professor Max Char- 
lesworth, a professor of philosophy at 
Deakin University, universities have 
done precious little in the way of 
confronting their society or playing the 

E art of social physicians. They nave 
een, Charlesworth snys, barely con- 
cerned with giving Australian society 
what it wants. They have never seen 
themselves as the intellectual ombuds- 
men of their society, nor have people 


Violence 
began on 
campus 

SRI LANKA 

Universities in Sri Lanka have been 
unable lo avuid the disturbances which 
have brought the island on to the front 
pages of newspapers all over the world 
this summer. 

Indeed, incidents between students 
in May and June proved forerunners to 
the more serious violence which has 
taken place elsewhere since. Tamil 
undergraduates fled the halls of resi- 
dence at the University of Pcradeniya 


stralian citizens would be detrimental . outside the institutions looked to them 


nover, flexibility and morale - reper- to the free flow of knowledge and the 
cussions which are likely to be felt for maintenance of the highest standards 
the next 10 lo 15 years. of scholarship and research.” say the 

And if the problems are not redres- vice chancellors. But they find it dis- 
sed in this penod, a subsequent cycle of turbing that Australian academics then 
problems will arise in the first decade face restrictions in obtaining reciprocal 
of the next century and perpetuate the access to positions in overseas coun- 
Imbalance for future generations. Cur- tries, particularly Britain, America and 
rent age profiles of full-time teaching Canada: 

and research staff in Australian univer- They suggest the establishment of an 
sities and colleges of advanced educ- “Office of Academic Exchanges" to 
ation reveal a peak concentration’in the facilitate the reciprocal movement of 
35 to 44 age bracket, with three out. qf Acadeqilcs between Australia and 
four academics under 45 years of age, overseas, countries. '• 


to act as social consciences or Socratic 
critics. 

Senator Ryan says universities could 
do much to improve their image as 
employers. Their treatment of junior 
staff has often been poor anti their 


attacked and their rooms ransacked in 
the' incidents. 

Another incident at the University 
of Colombo also led to Tamil students 
leaving a hostel. President I. R. 
layewardene. who takes personal re- 
sponsibility for higher education, was 
kepi informed of developments, which 
included the appointment of a commit- 
tee of inquiry. 

He has since removed all vice chan- 
cellors and principals of university 
colleges and reappointed them with 
stronger powers in an attempt to 
maintain discipline. They were given 
the powers previously vested in uni- 
versity councils after further disturb- 
ances at Peradeniya. 

I The succession of incidents, which 
It followed earlier violence between stu- 

dents and local residents at the Uni- 

II versity of Sir Jayawardhanapura lead- 
| ing to the temporary closure of the uni- 


of minority groups, has also been far 
from exemplary. 

, She. say? that whjle somp progress 
has been 'made towards industrial 


crease the number of student places. 
According to Senator Ryan: ‘‘Our 


According to the vice chancellors' 
committee, with only one in ten 


and recurrent funding during the years scholars. Students, generally, are ex- 
of the Fraser government nave also eluded from any voice In management 


first task is to restore the credibility of academics due to retire within the next 
higher education with the general decade, staff turnover throughout the 
public. There has been a systematic 1980s and until the mid-1990s is ex- 


talklng down of higher education by 
the former government which reflected 
its ideology and was manifested in such 
things as the creation of centres of 
excellence which seemed to indicate 
that the government was only in- 
terested in certain types of higher 
education. We, on the other hand, 
have a much more general commit- 
ment to this area." 

Senator Ryan says the government is 
conscious of the attrition which has 
affected tertiary education over the 
past five years and accepts that unless 
Australia encourages people to go into ■ 
higher education, the prospects for 
long-term economic recovery are poor. 

The anticipation generated in 
academic circles by these pronounce- 

Currency problems 
cause cuts 

SIERRA LEONE 

The two constituent colleges of the 
University of Sierra Leone have suf- 
fered hudget cuts in recent years as the 
country has grappled with foreign 
currency problems. But their renewed 
accent on developmental topics has 
improved their standing with the gov- 
ernment. 

.Fourah Bay College, In particular, 
bas been striving to provide subjects of 
iimnediate relevance to the country 
and .to lose its ivory tower image. A 
new. unit for community health is one 
example. The college, which dates 
back to 1827 was brought into a single 
university with Njala university Col- 
tegeta I966i 

^Together, the two have more than 
2Q0Q sWdents, all foll-time and includ- 


pected to be only a third to a half of the 
ideal turnover rate. 

Financial stringency has also re- 
sulted in universities employing In- 
creasing numbers of young academics 
on short-term contracts. Indeed the 
proportion of university staff on fixed 
term or non-renewable contracts has 
doubled since 1973, and although 
tutors and senior tutors have, for the 
most part, always held untenured 
posts, increasing numbers of 
academics at the lecturer level are also 
being employed for limited periods. 

■ On average, more thim 20 per cent of 
lecturers now hold non-tenured posi- 
tions, compared with just 12 per cent 
10 years ago. Altogether, about one in 
four of Australia's 11,000 university 


profoundly affected higher education's 
research capabilities. 

"The intellectual quality of the na- 
tion has been allowed to run down," 
says the chairman of the Australian 
Research Grants Committee, Profes- 
sor Peter Sheehan. "Research workers 
in Australian universities are facing a 
cash crisis." 

Professor Sheehan says his commit- 
tee has received applications . from 
university researchers for more than 
A$5Qm in subsidies for 1984 projects - 
but the total budget available to the 
committee in 1983 was less than 
AS20m. Professor Sheehan says that In 
1982 the committee had to reject more 
than 500 applications for grants, 
although eacn of the projects war- 
ranted fending. Five years ago, all 
worthwhile applications received 
grants. 

"Money from the research grants 


dembdrfcyjn universities, fe (t riot what Hty founded in 1980, fe e 
one would expect from a community of (/students by tbeendofthisyear."; . • 
scholars. Students, generally, are e*- By 1989, the Open University fs 
eluded from any voice in management j planned to have 35,000 students taldng 


or influence in the direction of their 
learning, she says. 

Only about 15 per cent of school 
students go on to universities. But what 
of the other 85 per cent? There is little 
evidence to show that universities exert 
their influence with any sense of re- 
sponsibility to them. Indeed, there is 
marked gap between the control of the 
syllabus and teaching methods by uni- 
versities and their contribution to the 
construction of courses for schools and 
school systems, she says. 

Senator Ryan has made it dear that 
the government wants to increase the 
participation of women, migrants, the 
disadvantaged and aborigines in higher 
education. 

She has also firmly asserted that 
universities will be supported in mov- 
ing into fields the government believes 
will bring the best returns in social and 
economic terms. 


I The annual intake of full-time students 
at the seven conventional universities 
I row from 3,500 to 5.500 between 1976 
and fast year, while Ine'Open Universi- 
ty founded In 1980, Id expect ing.lSi 000 . 
students by tbeendofthisyear. ■ 

By 1989, the Opeq University fs 
planned to have 35,000 students taking 
its largely sub-degree courses. A £J4m 
expansion programme was announced 
earlier this year. 

. Full-time enrolements have risen 
sharply since the decision to create 
autonomous universities from the six 
campuses of the University of Sri 
Lanka, created in 1972. The reversion 
to separate institutions, in 1978,. was 
'accompanied by the establishment of 
the Ruhuna University College and 
later followed by the creation of the 
University College of Batticoloa. 

With pressure on places remaining 
heavy despite the expansion. ' con- 
troversy has centred on the selection 
system, which tries to ensure an even 
geographical spread through the adop- 
tion of quotas. The inevitable result is 
the recruitment of some students less 
well qualified than others who happen 
to live In an area which is oversub- 
scribed. 


Shut-down of universities 


agrafeltyfe and horn 

wiirah pay .offers, 
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GHANA : 

All three of Ghana's universities have 
been closed since May when the Gov- 
ernment took action following large- 
scale student disturbances. Although 
the universities themselves have 
announced that they are on vacation 
until the middle of this month, the 
official closure order is for an indefinite 
period. ; 

Reopening will not be easy since 
feedstocks nave been .dispersed, but 
the University of Ghana, Legon, is to 
be used to train “cadres" .selected by 
the Provisional National Defence 
Committee. The vice chancellor of 
Legon, Professor D. A. Bekoe hgs 
(announced that he will resign on 
September 30. 

The closures were the climax of 
growing tension between' Ghanaian 
students and the government. The 
students were particularly critical of 
April's austerity budget; which in- 
cluded a substantial devaluation. 
There were clashes between , stadpntg 
at the University of Science andTech- 


nology, Kumasi, and workers who had 
taken food from the women's hostels. 

At the same time students from 
Legon demonstrated in Accra and 
were also Involved in violence with 
trade union officials and journalists. 
Their colleagues at the third university, 
at Cape Coast, evacuated their campus 
fearing similar clashes before the Gov- 
ernment ordered the closure of all 
three, 

Since then all teaching has been 
suspended and examinations did not 
.take place. Students hpve also- been 
■ prevented from taking up overseas 
scholarships. : 

The three universities had a student 
population of more than .8000, the- 
fargest being the University of Ghana, 
which accounted for about half the tot- 
al, ft had been lntended lo expand to 
what Is considered Its optimum size, of 
7000 students, by 1985i > 

, The University M Silence a nd Tech- 
nology was also in. the midst 6f ;ari 
.expansion programme, intended to. 

• produce growth of 10 per tent pfer yew. 
Cape Coast, which had fewer than 2000 
students this year fc' intended to take 
5000 students Ultimately, y -l .. . ' i 


Twentieth-Century 
French Literature 

1920-1970 

by Germaine Br^e 

In her survey of French literature from 1920-1970, Germaine Bide 
demonstrates that to understand the literature of that period we must consider 
it In its social and historical context. Aflor an overview of the historical, 
political, and social climate in post-World War I France, Brde examines, the 
Literary Ufe. She focuses on the Intellectual currents that affected literature >r 
those in painting, cinema, popular culture,. linguistics, psychoanalysis,, and 
philosophy - and ends with tne development of the novel, poetry, and theatre. 
Brde anchors bet analysis on eight authors whose work she feels is emblematic 
of the time: Cocteau, Breton, Malraux, CAline, de Beauvoir, Cantus, Curas, 
and Simon. Twentieth-Century French Literature includes a Dictionary of : 
Authors tbat.provldes bibliographic as well as biographical information, and 6 
'i , revised bibliography. Translated by Louise Guiney, 

. -j!"-' 1 ■; 390 pages, August 1983, £20.00 ■ "; : ;i •• 
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Social pressure to be a success Unbeatable record of a 
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by Mary Price 
The National University of Singapore Ol I 
was established in 1980 following the — ■ ■■ 
merger of the University of Singapore erative f 
nml Nanyang University and since then law. 
lias been undergoing an expansion Con set 
programme which will lake its under- level the 
graduate enrolment from 9,000 stu- increasin 
dents in 1980 to 4,500 students in 1985. status jc 
With this increase in student num- become 
bers, the NUS is actively recruiting nient noi 
academic staff both from other coun- courage 
tries in Asia and from the West, scores in 
particularly from the USA, Australia simply tt 
and the UK in order to achieve an brightest 
overall staff-student ratio of 1:10. In the arts, 
May 1983 there were just over 1,000 nient. 
academic staff, 49 per cent of whom The tr< 
were expatriates. level altfu 

As in much of Asia, educational is still met 
qualifications arc much sought after in all the stui 
Singapore and there is considerable scores bei 
social pressure on individuals to faculty hns 
achieve the highest possible (junlificn- employed 
tions with the highest possible grades, applicants 
In mldhiun to that pressure, which is four 

. L . y-.| ■ ...i. 


».v — mil/ iu Ullicr 1 

form 77 per cent of the population of students v 
2.4 million, the government policy of medicine, 
turning Singapore into the high tcch- university 
nologv resource cciitrc of South East across dis 
Asia by the end of (his decade has judging b 
caused a move away from labour ill-fcclmg 
intensive industries towards a highly Issues si 
computerized, technical industrial very sensi 
base. This is seen as essential in a small university 
island republic which has no natural erprojecti 
resources but which because of its ment, pr 
location and deepwater harbour is the consideral 
second busiest port in the world. which are 

These factors, as well as other local not be con 
developments such as the growth in the men! as 
number of high rise buildings and the Asian cou 
construction of a mass rapid transit direct the 
system (underground railway), have universitit 
added computing science and most sdousofi 
branches of engineering to the tradi- in a count 
tiomiily high status and highly re mun- claim to 1 

Meeting a particular need 


SINGAPORE 

crative professions of medicine and 
law. 

Consequently at secondary school 
level the past feiv years have seen an 
increasingly strong trend towards high 
status jobs. Indeed the trend has 
become so marked that the govern- 
ment now awards scholarships to en- 
courage students with high O level 
scores in science to take arts A levels 
simply to ensure that some of the 
brightest students look for careers in 
the arts, social sciences and manage- 
ment. 

The trend continues at university 
level although the most popular course 
is still medicine and the real prospect of 
all the students with the highest A level 
scores being concentrated in that one 


applicants with maximum scores (ie 
four grade As at A level) are allocated 
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students with lower scores will act into 
medicine. The annual effect within the 
university may be to spread talent 
across disciplines, the effect outside, 
judging by letters to newspapers, is 
ill-feeling and disappointment. 

Issues such as (he medicine quota are 
very sensitive in Singapore where the 


university is obliged to follow manpow- 
er projections laid down by the govern- 
ment, projections which may vary 
considerably from year to year and 
which are not published. The NUS may 
not be controlled as directly by govern- 
ment as universities as some other 
Asian countries are but the link Is more 
direct than for British or American 
universities and the NUS is very con- 
scious of its rale as the only university 
in a country which could until recently 
claim to be “developing". 


Part of the role of a university close ly 
linked to government plans and re- 
quirements for trained personnel can 
be clearly identified in the develop- 
ment of the Nanyang Technological 
Institute, which is scheduled to become 
a Technological University by 1985. In 
developing various professions and 
institutions to meet the needs of Singa-. 
pore, systems in other countries are 
examined and sometimes adopted for 
local conditions. 

So what is seen as a western prob- 
lem of producing graduate engineers 
with good theoretical backgrounds but 
with insufficient practical experience 
has led to the creation of the NTI and a 
Singaporean solution. Engineering 
students are admitted to the university 
where they study for one year, at the 
end of that year, those with the best 
grades nnd who are regarded as having 
research potential remain at the NUS. 
The rest go on to the NTI where they 
are given a practice-oriented training. 
Whether this will produce the desired 
pool of graduates able to relate theory 
to practice and vice versa remains to be 
seen. 

Another problem facing the NUS is 
research. Funds are limited and by 
western standards very low compared 
with the university's budget as a whole. 
It is intended that eventually 5 per cent 
of the university’s budget will be spent 
on research but no fixed date has been 
given for that aim. 

There is also a debate on the opti- 
mum balance between pure and ap- 
plied research, certainly at present 

nrinrito ie niinn in ...L 


university per state 


NIGERIA 


i No country in the Commonwealth has 
| matched the pace of expansion in 
higher education set by Nigeria in 
recent years. Three waves of aeveiop- 
ment, Begun in the 1960s have raised 
the number of universities from one nt 
the start of that decade to 26 now. 

Pursuing a policy of providing a 
university for each state, the govern- 
ment has supported the establishment 
of 20 federal universities, while there 
are a further six state institutions. 
Although the expansion was under- 
taken before declining oil revenues 
began to undermine Nigeria's econo- 
mic position, the many new institutions 
have continued to establish them- 
selves. 

There is even a likelihood of de- 
mands for more universities if the 
number of states is increased in line 
with proposals now under discussion, 
which would see the total rise from 19 
to 45. No further expansion of higher 
education institutions is planned at 
I present, but n more modest increase in 
the number of states would be bound to 
renew pressure for a rethink. 

The federal universities are divided 
into 13 brbadly-based institutions and 
seven technological universities which 


formed the last wave of development 
and some of which are not fell; ; 
operational yet. Two have not btm 
teaching while n third only accepted its ■ 
first students in February. K 

All the technological universities 
were designated since 1980, hard oa • 
the heels of the six general institutions ' 
founded in the mid-1970s, at Bayero 
Calabar, Ilonn, Jos, Mnidugim and 
Port Harcourt. State universities, too 
have continued to appear but art 
exduded from the national network 
which is publicized abroad. 

Ibadan, which was the first Nigeria l 
institution with university status (ini i 
special relationship with the University p 
of London), is still regarded as the j 
leading university, although the nw I 
establishments have proved a drain oa ] 
senior staff. It now has some 8,000 !' 
full-time students - fewer than the ;| 
universities of Lagos and Ife and of 
comparable size to the University ol 
Nigeria, which is also based in the 
capital. 

Many of the newer institutions have j 
student numbers targets which seem ■ 
unrealistically high in the light of the } 
most recent projections of demand, j 
Insufficient numbers of school leaven J 
have qualifications for the science and !' 
technology courses to which the gov- j 1 
eminent gives highest priority. 1 . 


priority is given to applied research as 
being of "relevance to Singapore” but 
the NUS is aware that if it wishes to be 


Revamped institution grows 
on three sit es 


ZIMBABWE 

Since independence, large amounts of 


J VI*. particular manpower needs 1 white staff remain, 

o* ^imbfluwC 1 1 principal Profcsso 

After a transitional period under an Student numbei 
expatriate vice chancellor, the uni- expand consideral 
b now in thectarae-of Dr W; J ; . figures of little mo; 
Kaniba. Opened in 1957 rs the Uni- the Institute of Ad 
yersuy of Rhodesm and Nyasaland, its ; with increasing den 
subsequent Royal C harter was re- programmes. . ' 


Mintoff controversy' continues 


tained unaltered as the basic constitu- 
tional instrument of the University of 
Zimbabwe, which was formed in 1980. 

Like all institutions in Zimbabwe 
the university hns gone through a 
: period of “Africanization” but many 
white staff remain, including the vice- 
principal. Professor O. Bond. 

Student numbers are expected to 
expand considerably from the 1980 
. figures of little more than 2,000, while 
the Institute of Adult Education copes 
, with increasing demand for off-campus 
. programmes. 


. MAI5A ' 

Maltese higher education is still re- 
covering from the controversy which i 
sumwnded the establishment three 
yeare ago of the University of Malta. 
_Th6 change came' only two years . 
■ after an Act of Parliament introduced ' 
: major-changes in the system ; forming a * 
New Unlvcrsly from the polytechnic! 
.and the medical, scientific 4ml tech- 


nological faculties of the former Uni- 
versity of Malta. The remaining facul- 
ties were termed the Old University. 

Butin 1980, Dom Mintoff initiated a 
nirther .reorganization, bringing the 
two Institutions into bhe and attracting 
much criticism in the process, A num- 
ber or Maltese academics were dis- 
missed. .. . • 

Preference forad mission to courses, 
which are all undergraduate, is given to 
worker-students" . •> ® 


recognized internationally as a re- 
search as well as a teaching university, 
it must in the long-term make more 
allowance for research as a whole and 
for "pure" research in particular. 

University 

expansion 

BANGLADESH 

A new Islamic University and four 
university colleges are to be added to 
the higher education system in Bang- 
ladesh Under the country's second 
five-year plan. 

They are intended to join the three 
universities based in the capital of 
Dacca and three others, at Mvmens- 




gramic University will be' located in 
Khulna, the south-western zone which 
is the only one without a university at 
present, while- the university colleges 
are - based btv existing government 
colleges. . 

Other colleges remain affiliated to 


ZAMBIA 

The University of Zambia is now into 
the fourth year of a new phase of 
development, set under way by an Act 
of Parliament in 1979. 

The Act laid down plans for a single 
university run on three campuses, only 
one of which whs operational at the 
time. A second, at Kitwe, serving the 
copper belt, had opened a year earlier 
at a temporary location. The third was 
to be at Solwezi, in the north-west of 
the country. 

Headquarters for the revnmped in- 
stitution- and the largest campus — 
remains just outside the capital of 
Lusaka, where there are plans for 
extensions to the medical school to 
incorporate dentistry and pharmacy 
and to the agricultural, engineering 


and mining schools. It is also intended 
to provide a school of veterinaij 
medicine. 

The university was set up in 1964 oji 
the recommendation or a group 


chaired by the Inte Sir John Lockwood 
Under the vice chancellor. Dr J. M. 
Mwanza, student numbers have ex- 
panded to around 4 ,000, most of wljora 
are on the Ridgeway campus it 
Lusaka. 

As well as housing a number ol 
resenrch institutes, including the Insti- 
tute for African Studies, a rural de- 
velopment studies bureau and an insti- 
tute of human relations, the university 
also includes a centre for continuing 
education. This uses radio and televi- 
sion as well ns lecture* and correspond- 
ence courses to bring education to the 
public, and a network of resident tutor* 
organize seminars and workshops In 
the main provincial centres. 


World Bank carries out survey 

N A A 1 A \ A l\ - - P ut t0 practical use by the university 

IVIr^LoWI with students helping to equip 
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controversy oVer the standard of facili- 
ties : available. . for degree work. A. 
number have folded under financial 
pressure as the cost of higher education 
increased beyond the means of a 
sufficient body of students . 
i The total number of students within 
themselves had passed 
30,000 by the beginning of the decade, 

it* yni- 


iu;«iif:if4T.urGTn r. 




The University of Malawi has re- 
mained remarkably free from political 
constraints despite worries on the part 
of the government that its costs were 
becoming too high to bear. A survey is 
being carried out by the World Bank 
partly to assess the need for outside 
aid.- . 

One -of the last expatriate vice 
chancellors in Africa, Dr David Kim- 
ble, presides oyer an institution which 
is nior^ diverse than almost any in the 
pontinehf. It comprises four consti- 
fuenr colleges which incorporate all 
leveb of further and higher education; 

pe. technological skills pf the 
polytechnic, for example, have been 


put to practical use by the university 
itself,- with students helping to equip 
laboratories and build study accom- 
modation for an engineering degree- • 
The integration of disciplines 
levels of study was a primary objective , 
in setting up the university in 1964- \ 
Fewer than 5,000 students attend 
the four campuses, which are spread fe. 
around the country. The- university* <• 
headquarters are at Chancellor Col- ; 
lege, in the old capital of Zomba. 
where the .liberal arts are* based; the 
polytechnic, which offers business stu- 
dies as well as science and technology, ; 
is In the new capital of Blantyre; Buiwa \ 


i '| 1 % ■ " iT-T ' r ■ ” ■ «**■**** vj, m icy vyuioiy iui ■■ 

Edilbsitipln Wlth a grant from the 
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International aid for Makerere 

UGANDA : " ' • : 

Arabia, had to be poMpobea when V VO'NL/M ,.\ ; - ;■ , ; 

Uganda s financial crisis aeepened last •' 1 • -D 

jfear.-ButMhe revival .'of .Makerere' V : - ■ .-.'•••••. . . i. .' 

inKartipalh, has fontinued - III! Amin and looted during. 


r ; E ^ C ^! ,0 n' PPlAH^e'bt on ?7th May, 1 ^3j^rtce 
to Ftahc^ k " 1 



degree -and diploma courses, is » 
Lilongwe; while the newest addition 1* 
the Kamuzu College of Nursing, also at 
Ulohgwe. 

’s reopening 

. Iqfiatidn andi foreign currency 
trictioiis Lbave had a damaging effect 
not only on the university s tfnanres 
but also on those of the lecturing staj 
.Only expatriates can manage comfort- 
ably, while Ugahdans have to resort to 
second jobs where possible. The resu |1 
Is an increasing “brain drain” out of the 
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A frill rango of undergraduate/snj 
.. postgraduate courses are npw 
Under way at . Makerere tend exteriw 
. examltiera say that standards are re- 

ma|kably hign,‘.; 7 . 
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COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES TODAY 


Canada's universities will open their 
doors to the public this autumn in an 
attempt to convert taxpayers and 
politicians to the cause of higher educa- 
tion. Worried that their role is mis- 
understood and (heir value under- 
rated, the universities are staging a 
week tong public awareness campaign. 

National Universities Week in Octo- 
ber represents a shift in emphasis for 
Canada's beieagured universities. 
Their shrill cries for increased funding 
have gone largely unnoticed by a 
populace facing high unemployment 
ana painful cuts m basic social services. 

“Universities could have developed 
an image of screaming for money," 
said Allan K. Gillmore, executive 
director of the Association of Cana- 
dian Colleges and- Universities. “In- 
stead, we want to present a positive 
image to the public. National universi- 
ties Week is not a panacea and does not 

? ;et rid of the problem of undcr- 
unding, but we hope it will create an 
understanding and that people will be 
more likely to he supportive." 

Universities are also increasingly 
looking to the private sector for sup- 
port. A corporate Higher Education 
Forum, modelled on its American 
couivaient, held its first meeting in 
Montreal in May and future meetings 
arc already planned. In April, the 
Institute for Research on Public Policy 
joined forces with a group of Canadian 
faculty associations to sponsor a con- 
ference In Edmonton entitled “The 


Putting the accent 
on the positive 


CANADA 

rising number of qualified university 
applicants who are now being turned 
away belies government claims that a 
university education is universally ac- 
cessible. 

Even though a large share of uni- 
versity operating assistance is provided 
by the federal government, education 
is a provincial responsibility and funds 
are allocated by the provinces. For the 
1983/84 academic year, Canada's 10 
provincial governments plan to spend 
just over three billion dollars on oper- 
ating assistance to universities. This 
ranges from no increase over 1982/83 in 
British Colombia to a 10.3 per cent 
increase in Manitoba. Quebec and 
Newfoundland plan spending increases 
of 1.5 per cent and 2.5 per cent, while 
in other provinces, funding increases 
range from 5 and 6 per cent. Inflation 
in Canada is currently running between 
5 and 6 per cent. 

In keeping with its two-year “six and 
five" spending restraint programme, 
the federal government has limited its 


of the bitter disputes could prove 
harmful to their interests. 

Willi most research projects funded 
through one of three federal granting 
agencies, support has not been a 
subject of federal provincial dispute, 
except in Quebec where parallel struc- 
tures exist. Levels of funding, howev- 
er, remain controversial. 

Like block grants for operating 
assistance, budget allocations for the 
three research councils were originally 
legislated to follow the federal govern- 
ment’s six and five programme. The 
Medical Research Council and ihe 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Re- 
search Council, were actively ex- 
empted earlier this summer when addi- 
tional funding over two years was 


business community and the universi- 
ty: the need for collaboration." 

“The public and many of our own 
students and graduates do not under- 
stand universities," says Howard K. 
Petch, president of the University of 
Victoria. “They see them as job- 
oriented, degree-granting colleges. 
They don't grasp the importance of 
scholarship and research. As a result, 
politicians have discovered that they 
can make cuts in irost-secondary fund- 
ing without a public outcry.” 

Government responses to the reces- 
sion have already cut deeply into 
university budgets in most provinces, 
with higher education suffering a dis- 
proportionate share of public spending 
cuts. Even within the education sector, 
post-secondary institutions in many 
parts of the country have seen their 
operating grants rise only slightly in 
real dollars over the past five to 10 
years. 

The lack of funds has brought enrol- 
ment quotas and hiring freezes to all 
but a handful of institutions. And the 


increases to post-secondary education 
funding to 6 per cent in 1983/84 and 5 
per cent in 1983/85. Some provinces 


will not even spend that limited federal 
increase on universities, as the current 
federal provincial agreement on shared 
cost programmes does not force the 
provinces to use the federal contribu- 
tion on higher education. 

This arrangement is one of many 
sources of friction between the two 
levels of government. The national 
government wants a say in how its 
money is spent and political credit for 
its investment. The provinces, ever 
jealous of their constitutional jurisdic- 
tions, are reluctant to cede any deci- 
sion they have the power to make in the 
education fiekh . . .... 

Tensions could increase during tn& 
next two years as federal and provincial 
ministries responsible for higher, 
education attempt to hammer out a 
new agreement. Universities,' fearing 
an escalation of the financial ana 
jurisdictional squabbles that have 
wedged them between the two levels of 
government, worry that a continuation 


announced for each uf ihc agencies. 

The £!36m now promised for the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Re- 
search Council for 1983/84, which is 18 
per cent more tliun it received in 
1982/83, illustrates the government's 
new commitment to science and tech- 
nology. Through the Medical Research 
Council, health science has also re- 
ceived a boost. Thc£72m for 1983/84 is 
26 per cent higher than the 1982/83 
allocation. 

Only the Social Sciences and Huma- 
nities Research Council remains tied to 
the six and five programme, at least for 
1983/84. Its grant of nearly £32m is a 
5.9 per cent increase on 1982/83. If 
approved by the federal government, 
the five-year plan beginning in 1984/85 
could exempt the council from the 
restraint programme’s second year. 

“It's obvious that, in education, you 
can always justify whatever money is 
available,” says Allan Gillmore. 
“Funds will never be adequate for 
universities to do everything they can 
and should be doing. 1 ' 

But the under-funding of the past 
decade worries everyone In the uni- 

Gillmore sees warning sighs of the 
- potential deterioration. Physical plant 
and research equipment are aslng less 
than gracefully In some institutions, he 
says, and student-staff ratios are rising 
uncomfortably in others. 

According to Gillmore, the major 
challenge facing universities in coming 


years will be to find adequate funds (o 
fulfil their role without allowing quality 
to suffer. "So far. the Canadian system 
hns managed remarkably well. But we 
have to find ways lo maintain our 
standards of excellence if the fiscal 
restraint of the past 10 years continues 
indefinitely." 

Faced with shrinking tax revenues, 
governments are intervening in uni- 
versity operations in the name of 
restraint. In British Colombia, for 
example, the provincial legislature is 
now studying a series (if bills designed 
to dismantle the job security through- 
out the government service. Academic 
tenure is expected to be one of the 
casualties of the legislation, which also 
permits dismissals without cause or due 
process and gives the government 
increased administrative and curricula 
powers in the province's community 
colleges. Last year, Quebec faculty 
were forced lo return a negotiated pay 
increase through temporary wage cuts 
and then had new three-year contracts 
imposed on them by Inw, 

Governments have also tightened 
ilicir crip nn post-secondary institu- 
tions m subtler ways. Rationalization 
has become n political catch phrase 
across Canada as provincial education 
ministries attempt to control or elimin- 
ate duplication of expensive program- 
mes and facilities, universities them- 
selves have been promoting joint prog- 
rammes and research for a number of - 
years, but have become nervous of 
government suggestions that entire 
faculties, perhaps even institutions, 
may have lo be sacrificed in the name l 
of rationalization and restraint. I 
Political influence over Canadian i 
universities is minimal compared to 1 
other countries, but the Irena towards | 
direct government in volvemeni clearly l 
has made universities worried about 1 
the future of academic freedom. j 
Fiscal restraint has also called into ' 

S uestion government policies on acces- 
bility. “Elitism may yet creet back 
into our universities because of econo- 
mic realities," says Gillmore. “It's 
: certainly cheaper, but it may not be 
poUdcBfjy-Bt.traotivodU^*: 1 - ’ v' 

;v Wb Ue GiUrabre • acknowledges? that 
; 'the ecohomfo sltuaffon may be cbnfn- 
bulirig to' the increased .interest Ih a 
university education,' he Is '.convinced 
that there are other reasons. Enor- 
mous pressures may be more acute In 
job-related courses but students are 
again interested in areas of no job 
guarantees, like education and the 
humanities. - . 
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EDUCATION IN A 
MULTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

General Editor Maurice Craft 

Batsford offers tho second 
litie in this series. . 

LANGUAGE IN 
MULTICULTURAL 
I CLASSROOMS 1 

I Viv Edwards \ 

| The lingu'isuc diversity trial haa da- I 
vdoped in British classrooms over trig I 
pB»2QyeBishviewedinth'SbooV notes 1 
problem, but as e challenge and a 1 
resource, affecting tha teaching not only I 
ol ethnic mm only children in inner city 
schools but ol children in all schools 
i Candsa chapter summaries, suggestions 

for further reading, and key addresses ell 
help to provide a readable, interesting 

I and helpful review of the issues now 
confronting so many classroom teachers. 

a dAfSFdRp ACADEMiCi < ! ;' 
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Economic crisis 

GUYANA 

The prolonged economic crisis grip- 
ping Guyana, combined with heavy- 
handed political control, has been 
reflected at the University of Guyana 
in periodic upheaval. The most signifi- 
cant recent sign of discontent was in 
Novpmber 1982, when the majority of 
academic staff boycotted the annual 


plus political control equals upheaval 

graduation ceremony in protest at the Guyana Human Rights Association, offers four-year first degree courses, 
sacking of two lecturers, and the was not. Students who picketed the plus higher degrees, a part-time BEd 
university’s vice-chancellor. Dr Dennis ceremony issued a statement com- course, end various diplomas. 
Irvine, announced his resignation. plaining of “the crude destruction of It is governed by a council of which a 

Addressing the ceremony. Dr Irvine professionalism, the absence of job majority of members are appointed by 
said: “I came fired with enthusiasm, satisfaction, and the death of academic government; the council includes gov- 
but . . . I am going with resignation.” freedom" at the university.' eminent ministers and heads of state 

A Jamaican, he had been in the post for Founded In 1963, the university In corporations. The student body and 

13 years. the 1981/62 academic year had 1,766 academic board are represented, and 

Of the two lecturers, one was subse- students (1,183 men, 583 women); four members represent the University 
quently reinstated: the other, who was there were 1,335 full-time and 431 of the West lndies and universities in 
known as an active member of the part-time students. Hie university Canada, the UK and the US. ■ 
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Will you, won’t you join 


Just as some 1 ,000 participants wing 
; their way to Birmlngnatn for the Thir- 
teenth Commonwealth Universities 
Congress, a well-wisher has thrust into 
my hands a copy of Making Confer- 
ences Wofk - Thumbbook of Practical 
Checklists for Conference Organizers 
by David Mack of Loughborough Uni- 
versity of Technology and Christopher 
Matheson of the University of Earft 
Anglia. Hot from tho press, it reached 
me some two and a half years after 
planning. fo? this congress began! 

Its first words are not very reassur- 
ing: “Too many conferences are unmiti- 
. gated disasters from an organizational 
•point of view* they run despite Ihe 
apparently, unintentional efforts of the 
organ iters to sabotage them.” 
Panic-stricken I rushed lo the prog- 
■ ramme (too late though It Is to change 
It): fohr: receptions, , a night out at 
' Steatfqrd Theatre and a banquet to top 
« »“* "L«; Congrhs ue tnardie pas, il 
danse”! Ah, but then there’s the welgh- 
", ty series pf discussions under the overall 
' theme 'Technological Innovation: Unl- 
j ♦orrity. Roles”; Surety ho one of reason- 
; able mind: can ejee a parallel between 
. . . tfceM disripiines aod theio^.whirlpf 

. : , w.tnfrtmous hod dfptoawiSlly Ineffec- 


tive Congress of Vienna? Or seriously 
expect the Commonwealth Secretary- 
General to process through Birming- 
ham University’s Great Hall to the 
strains of a Caribbean calypso? And Sir 


strains of a Caribbean calypso? And Sir 
Adrian “Sehch ... you know who” Is 
loo responsible a keynote speaker to 
succumb to any temptation to distribute 
fruit and nut bars and tonics to the 
platform party. 

No - calm yourself, Secretary-Gener- 
al. All will be well. No expense has been 
spared that a rosi-conscious system 
could tolerate and afford; no criticism 
unacknowledged and unconsidered) no 
vicissitude unforeseen - though one 
must not forget the capacity of a. tiny 
minority constantly to surprise and 
llmitlesriy to test administrative fore- 

^^Fhe topic sessions are well orches- 
trated and under capable conductors - 
only slightly reminiscent of Boz’s 
Ladles’ Societies where "proceedings 
are conducted with great order and 
regularity, not more than four mem- 
bers being allowed to speak at.any one 
time on any subject whatever". And the 
organizers were In any case Birming- 
ham University’s excellent admtotetrft 
five staff and not Mr Percy N r 


Co of Dickens’ Steam Excursion. 
Messrs Mack and Matheson were not 
quite right anyway t It takes two to tango 
and conference participants are more 
Important than its organizers, In this 
case, the auguries are favourable and 
the delegates (being vice chancellors, 
chairmen of university councils, indus- 
trialists, public figures and disting- 
uished professors) are both clever and 
good; and will confound EUzabetfr 
Wordsworth; 

If all the good people were 

Clevel - 
and all clever people were good 
the world would be ulcer than 
ever 

we thought that It possibly 

could 

butsomehowtls$eldoinor-.- 

never 

the two hit it off as they shonfd] 

. , the good are» harsh to the 

! .clever,, 

1 ; the clever so rqde to the good . ; 

They assemble for serious purpose' 
• (the analysis of their hutUudons' jroie.ln' 
the second Industrial revolution) In 
pursuit of a noble objective formulated 
myeptsiflgo s bpt probably ma i* .vjrild 
«--- ever before! to. facilitate 


common and concentrated effort, com- 
parison of experience and readv ex- 
change of Ideas through an association 
that Lord Ashby once described as 
being one of the most powerful forces 
uniting (he countries of the Common- 
wealth. They will, be assisted In their 
task by over 40 opening speakers from 
evety continent, who. are not merely 
Illustrious but expert. • 

True, they will dance a -little, 
metaphorically speaking, since their 
host city and university have long 
traditions orexteridlne a warm welcome 
and generous hospitality to people from 
all parts of the Commonwealth; and 
while it is the collectivity of British 
universities who arc formal hosts, (heir 
strengths and skills will, In this as in 
> their other works, ho fortified bv the 
active involvement of the city fathers. 

' So, on with that dancer ail the 
' Instruments are finely tuned and the 
only legitimate emotion is avid relish. 

A. Ghristodoulou 

' . y ■■■:'"< A 

[ The .author is secretary general of the 

s- sides. ... v 
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Chairs 


A reader in cl cl Ironies <ri University 
College London. Dr BrianCulsbaw.h-u 
been appointed profc»u>r of electronics 
at Slialhclyde University. 

Edinburgh University has announced 
I he appo/iimcnt of Sister Penny Fioptiu 
to the chair of nursing studies m wuvs- 
slnn to Professor A. T. Aluchul. In 
addition, there were three appoint- 
ments to personal chairs: Dr unnnld 


Eskimo region of the North-Western 
Territories In Canada, is in succeed 
Professor Douglas Jackson as Professor 
of Child Dental I fcatl h at the Un iversity 
of Leeds. 

Ar the tame time. Dr Antony Chap- 
man, ol present a senior lecturer In 


Weir becomes professor of microbial 
immunology; Ur William 0. Hill be- 
comes professor of animal genetics; Dr 
A. J. Muldcri becomes professor of 


The University of Newcastle upon Tyne 
Juk announced three senior appoint- 
ments; Ur A Aynifay-Orcen is prom- 
oted toihc James 5pcnix Chair uf Child 
Health and to the heodihiti of the same 
department. Professor N. I:. Osselton is 
appointed io the chair uf English lan- 
guage and Dr R. A. Lodge to the chair 
of French. 

Mr A. J. Hurkcll, head of the depar l- 
ment of European studies, has been 
appointed to the chair of European 
politics in the Loughborough University 
of Technology. 

Dr David Simpson, a consultant direc- 


tor of ihc Special Pathogens Reference 
Laboratory Bl lire PULS Centre for 
Applied Microbiology and Research nt 
Porton, has been appointed to the chair 
of microbiology at the Queen's Uni- 
versity, Detail. Dr Simpson Is honorary 
secretary of Ihc Royal Society of Tropic- 
al Medidne and Hygiene. 

Dr MRrlin Curran, at one time chief 
dental officer io the Eastern Antic 

Notice Is given of three symposia of 
interest to metallurgists, all sponsored 
by theJiutituteof Mining and Metallur- 
gy. Tne second. international surface 
mining and quarrying symposium Mil 
be hold at the Grand Hotel, Bristol from- 
October 4 to <S. , 

Late r In the tame month, October 20 to 
22, there will be an international sympo- 
sium on refining processes In metallurgy 
to be heMinHambura while, bock In the 
British Isles, a Joinlbfintfal Industry 
Research Organization/] MM seminar 
on "Finding and funding technology for 
Ute mineral Industry'' will be hew on 
November 9, 1983 at the Penman 
Hotel. London. 

Detail* may bo had from the Confer- 
ence Officer IMM, 44 Portland Place, 
UmdoaWlNdBR^^^ 

The European Association for the 
ffludy of Science apt! Technology and 
T «hMtogy and Society 
A Mod a lion ore to hold i Joint confer- 
ence at Imperial Collage from Septora- 
ber Id to SB on Ihc theme "CheSco in 
Science add Technology”, • 

For full details and registration forms. 

. contact Helen S tiffin, STSA Support 
, Centre. Newcastle . upon , Tyne 
Polytechnic:, Upmun Building, NE1 


dren’s friendship and the psychological 
basis of road accidents. 

The University of Wales (Prifysgol 
Cymru] have announced the award of 
personal chairs to Dr Glynne Edwards, 
reader in romance studies at the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth 
and to Dr D. R. J. Owen, reader in the 
department of civil engineering at the 
University College of Swansea. 

Dr R. G. White, formerly ut the Royal 
Aircraft Esinhlishmcni. Famborough, 
and currently senior lecturer and direc- 
tor of the Institute of Sound and 
Vibration Research at Southampton 
University has been appointed la the 
chair of vibration studies. 

Three other professorships have been 
announced. Dr R. A. Farrar becomes 
professor of welding engineering; DrC. 
P. S. Plan becomes professor of history 
and Dr A. F- W. Willoughby becomes 
professor of dectranlrs materials. 


Appointments 

Dr Shula E. Marks has been appointed 
director of the Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies in succession to Profes- 
sor W. H. MorrU-Junef, who is to 
return at the end of the current session. 

Mr M. G. Brace Is to succeed Professor 
Middlcbrcok as secretary of the 
Polytechnics' Council fur the Education 
of Teachers. 

BELFAST, QUEEN'S: Lectureships! 
Martin Kinlrons (paediatric and preven- 
tive dentistry - consultancy); Dr David 
Gray (compter science); Dr David 
defend and Dr Trevor Whittaker (civil 
engineering l; Frances Hill (business 
studies). 

Dr David Kerr, at present professor of 
medicine In the University of Newcas- 
tle, has been appointed dean of the 
Royal Postgraduate Medical School, 
llnmmcrsmtih Hospital. 

Publications 

The British Theatre Institute, recently 
amnlgamcted with the Drnmn and 
Theatre In Education Council, has pub- 
lished the latest DATEC Directory a 
comprehensive guide to higher educa- 
tion drama courses in the UR. Copies of 



IE 


Correction 

Last week's Noliccboard incorrectly 
announced that Dr John Williams had 
been appointed to a chair in chemistry at 
the Undveraity College of Wales, Abery- 
stwyth where he holds his present post. 
Dr Williams will. In fact, take up his 
diair at UMIST. 
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Phillip Whitehead: lecturing at 
conference. 

To celebrate its 20th anniversary, the 
Materials Science dub proposes to 
have a symposium on “The teaching of 
materials (deuce to Engineer*" on 
November* Sand9, D et alls from Dr R. 
H. Bkfdujph on tH -397 5141. 

The depaitniemi of adult education at- 
tba University of Leicester, it |o hold a 
one-day conference on the composer 
and P°?l Ivor Gurney. The conference - 
will be held on October 22. DetnUsfrom ; 
Trew Hold on 0604 3 Q0B4. 

Thfi Standing Conference on Educa- 


comprehensive guide to higher educa- 
tion drama courses in the UK. Copies of 
the guide, price £3, can be had from 
BT1. 30 Clareville Street, London. 

Hu Institute of Manpower Studies and 
Iho institute of Personnel Management 
have Jointly published Computers in 
Personnel: Towards the Personnel 
Office of the Future. Price to non- 
members is £18.73 and the report Is 
available from IPM House, 35 Camp 
Road. Wimbledon. London SWI9 
4UW. 

Polytechnics has organised a one-day 
discussion of the need to reward excel- 
lent teachers - as opposed to resear- 
chers or administrator* - by revising 
promotion mechanisms. 

The conference will be held at Oxford 
Polytechnic on October 8 and the main 
speaker will be Don Opemhaw of the 
Western Australia Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Details from Graham Gibbs in the 
Educational Methods Unit. Oxford 
Polytechnic, Headlngton, Oxford. 

The Annual Conference of Ihe British 
Society of Geronlalagy will be held at 
Rathbone Hall, University Residence, 
Liverpool on September 23 to 26. 
Among the topics to be discussed arc: 
the complex nature af ageing; women 
and ageing; educational gerontology. 
Details from Professor D. B, Bromley, 

. Department of Psychology, The Uni- 
versity. PO Box 147, Liverpool, 

Output Measurement in Local Govern- 
ment, t two-day conference for Molar 
officers to explore the principles of 
- output measurement and cbm studies in. 

■II m ajor local authority services indud- 
. Ing education, will be held at the 
University of Aston Management Cen- 


1 

Inglan* is a bitch: frustration and disappointment waited for the first post-war Immigrants 
from the New Commonwealth, like these West Indians queuing for food in Clapham in 
1948. From the Runnymede Trust's pamphlet Different Worlds, available at II from the 
Trust at 37a Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1 8PP. 


Grants 



munogenkilyof Fasciola Hepatica) \ Dr 
P. R. Laming, £1,500 from SERC 
(neuronal basis of vertebrate arousal); 
Dr Margaret Hairc, £42.048 from Multi- 1 
pie Sclerosis Society of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland (a. role of Ep-| 
slcin-Barr virus and b- influence of 
measles virus on autoimmunity); Dr P. 
Humphries, £12.311 from Ulster Can- 
cer Foundation (exlra-chromosomal 
circular DNAs in human cancer); Pro- 
fessor F. J. Smith. £4,900 from Depart- 


ie»or r. j. amun. u.vuu troth Depart- 
ment of Education INI) (Hlbenio-Latin 
Dictionary)-, Dr A. E. Kingston, £2.375 
from Scientific Affairs Division of 


NATO (extreme ultraviolet spectrum of 
sun). 

LONDON, INSTITUTE OF EDUCA- 
TION! Miss M. Oswin/Thomas Comm 
Research Unil, £22,048 from Joseph 
Rowniree Memorial Trust (herenve-- 
ment and the mentally handicapped); 
Professor H. Goldstein and Dr C. 
Glpps. £100.230 from SSRC (educa- 
tional applications of testing and assess- 
ment); Mr Euan Reid and Dr Khan. 
£101,780 from SSRC (community lan- 
guages and education]; Professor K. 
Wedoll and Dr J. Wclton. £130.527 
from DES, $5,000 from UNESCO (spe- 
cial education policy). 


Promotions 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNEr Rest 
erahip: Dr P. Hitchcock (data proca- 

sing)- 


LOUGHBOROUGH: Readership: Dr 
R. McCaffcr (civil engineering).. 


SOUTHAMPTON! Senior bctartdil, 
Dr T. C. Champion ( archaeology): 
D. Abridge (English); Dr L. F. Swi 
berg (biology); Dr J. M. Dyke {arfir 
try): Dr E. A. Hailwood (oceanw 


berg (biology); Dr J. M. Dyke (drank 
try): Dr E. A. Hailwood (oceanwp 
phy); Dr T. R. Oravcs-SmHh (mil 
engineering): Dr R. W. King (clcctr» 
nicsj;Drj. K. Hammond (!SvR);Drl. 
H. P. Watson (Institute of CryogcnW 
Dr G. J. Anderson (economfci): Dr r. 


Ire on September 26 and 27. Details 
ftdm Tony Bovalrd at Ihe Public Sector 
Management Group, Management 
Centre, University of Aston.’ s% - 
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University 


34 The Bantu Structure, Camposlilon A Evolution. 

The Seiidi far OIL (S237: prog 12). 

0Q Occuo^rtphy. Bvatuilhi af.ao-Oain. (SJ34: 


enpwtrh .7,11 uan^uien A Com 


The Earth's Physical Rexourwi, Con 


lOmart-CrevreRtennln^ii 


n. (Using 


talk*! AAiwurMnl til 


l*Scdflfy.5pe«li Prom ! (KWi prog 


th of Wor*-. 


A Time. Measuring She- 


Thallium fa Organic 


A^ireh^COra^o, Sierwxypcs 
o\ogr. SocW Skills: Therapy; (Q305 


RADIO 4 (VHF) 
nav The NiMHnUi Century Novel A Its Usury. 
TrAMy-s View of An A Morality. (A312: prog 

' QMOjNjgfc l^smb^, MalBd Juiuqem: A Oosdr 

Tuesday August 16 

HBC2 

Mg Modem An A Modernism: Minei to Pollock. 

■ Oreenbergon Pollock. (A31S: prog 27). 
flStr Ocean ops phy.. Evoludoa of an Ocean. (S334; 

Ut ‘ * FuijaJoil. Plants: Piofalenu with 

. Water. (SK2: prog M). 

7J0 ■ Mmm Foundation Course. The Fabric of Life. 


tnuiural Power. I: Explanation 



Efactreai; 
'Bri(phir w OrtjHryfac 


(fMn; 


Sevenlaenlh Ceotury'Eilglijjdi a Chenglng Cult 
fare. 'The Alt of.Pbyilck,. (A203i twogisj.. , 
; Systefaaj 


'PfBSsgSi 

Qdld, Join fa* In. (P9J1 


H. Lighi (psychology); Dr A. Hki 

S ociology and social udminliinttal; 

r FI. D. Plunkett (education); Dr ML 
Grant (law): Dr A. K. Shahanl and Dr 
R. A. d'Invcrno (mathematics): Dt A- 
G. Lee, Dr C. I. Ragan and DrCK 
Lowe (blochcmlcHl and physlokwal 
sciences); Dr D. R. Garrod (mcaol 
oncology). 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES, (PRIFY- 
SGOL CYMRU) i ReiderahljJsi Dr A, 
B. Lloyd (classics and ancient hisuuy * 
Uniyorsity College. Swansea); Dr J- S- 
Woodhcad (medical biochemhtfj^Oj 


TlV- ^-Ti i • 71 rn 


School of Medicine; 


Thursday August 18 

BB02 

®A8 Introduction to Pure Mathematic*. The D*** 
SlabUlzer Theorem. (M2H3: prog 24). 

6J0 Modelling by Methemaiici. Natural Nuu**- 
(TM28I: prog 6). , 

fl.BB’ Biology. Brain A Behaviour. Dominance e 
Suborn I nancy. ISD286: prog 13). Ari 

7 JO Soda] Sdeneei Foundailoo Coir* Inner Of, 
Story, 4: Opposing Racism. (DIM: prog W 
7 AS* Greece. 478-B6 BC. Sralpmro: ihe H»w» 

17.10 S^^ii^g^SodMy. Rhondda. 3: A Oneid»d. 

Infarraation. Viewing with EltctrcN- 

» Britain. |Coiuiocte<l » 

_ MJ&ptagU). 

•■IS Rredfng Deyefapmant. Reading Errors, Rre 4 *! 

fSndui . A Calculus of Fid* 

Ihe Foundation Course. Foondadou 
13. (MIDI: ping 13). - 

2SA0* Modem Art A Mode tnSim: Manet 

Artists' Intereitlonil Association: Toni *1 ***. 

RADIO ‘ n 

2340* Twentieth Century Poetry. Surreellsm. (A#* 

aim fa Eduemion. CMId Ubwe 
J). • 

Friday August 19 

W02 : ' ' 1 '• 

MT : Mathematical Modoli A Metbodi. Multiple 1n«T 

».^OTf>caiilon A Ewhiti* 
* 

7). . : — ' mfs 

i Tfaorv'i AiondeStructure. Stup*!, 
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Fellowships 
Research and 
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Polytechnics 
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Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
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Other classifications 
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For Sale and Wanted 
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Universities 


AUSTRALIA 


Ado! feat Iona ar* favitad for Ih* 
following pc ala, for which 

amlleatfcru clou on th* date* 
■hown. SALARIES (unlm ottwrwlu 


ahown. SALARIES (unit** ottwrwlu 
■tatwQ are at followa: Pro Factor 
a,B77; Poatdootoral Fallow 
M1S^33-4A32 I 148; 8*nlor Rauaroh 
Fallow IA31 432-7*37,373: Rtuarah 
Fallow 
Laoturar 
Laeturer S 


Senior 
18,077; 

Laeturer SA22^30-SA29,4B7. Furthar 
datalla and applloaUon prooadura 
may be oMalMd from Th* 
Aswolailon of Commonwwtth 
UnhrenlUu (A^eUL 36 Bordon 
Square, London WC1H OFF unfaaa 
ooMnvfu alkad. 

The University ol Sydney ■ 

LECTURER IN 

HISTOLOGY 

AND EMBRYOLOGY 

ApplIeiBB ihaold pouao icacfcfaguid 
rcKirctiupcrlinca In Hblologyudtor 
Emhryoloo- Frcfercore «(D beglna u 
ihon wtlhupBrlanceinhlnoctoflmh'— viu> 
deparuuepi b involved In leichlnfil 
Id the Fmhlci at Mcdktee, DenUUry , 
Veterinary Sctance andSdinn. 

Apiulnlmcnmo Lecnircihlfa ue uiuifij 
iKOHUanaiy tor three yaanind ihc 
Univenttyieienci the ri noi id proceed 
vdihanirappalauninlfbrllnindaloi other 
return. 

JOStpttrnbtrim 

Macquarie University 
Sydney 

LECTURERS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY . 

fiohoo I o( Behavioural 8c lancet 

Applktrfoiu ue invited for tppfilnlmtiui ' 
lentblttoi before 
I Fhbrowy 1584, Appottimenutie 
expected io niengihea the following mm. 
oroooibiiiidoti of ihtu aim: 

(1) CfialcaVeourtteJUngnsyrtHiloiy 

(2) MoUwBm 

ffl Pe^paiealjpiy<hafegy(|ndudhii 

AritMtaMaaSI b« expected Io 
uadertike unt flru yeer teeriihi> (u b the 
cue v4ihaiherniBnMmberi)tndpoec|bly 

■l wwiage louHinu rntjor 
Ddmlnlundve reipoailblliiy In rhli area. 
ApplinninhouldlniUnue Uia uctlhey 
mriderarnunt Isrereu to iheai. 

Apvolawa will be expected loieadittbolb 
undergraduate tnd pmuredutte hvcli and 
to hive wrong ittearrh faieieM. 
ttSepwnbtrim, 

MonaahUnlveralty. 

Melbourne 

Faculty olEduoaflon 

LECTURER IN 

EDUCATIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

Pyur fared t*fln) 

AppUctah thoold haw thljber degree. 
PWcrabfctdDetama, faorntennl to 
eAitailaailiitalefatretfen.taaddltiOaU 
experience Id educational tyrtaai. A brotd 
btekgroflod In tdmbitetrohe theoiy ti well 
MBediUn kMttkdre In onedr mote of the 
mlmil ifeex dednble: qoudnttve 


iMkarionofcoiiinuieTyroadmlnlnreiieni' 
drouteikai tkeethJci oferiocadeBal 
■dmlnlrt ration; eoqunwrily Klidoni ind 
edacaifeOiicboatlaprevanMstipoat- 
Manduy eduetttaa. Sillnr 1*12,430- 
S4^pe, BwpiMeito DrW.L,Menor. 
Ref.no. ifijiii. 

FOnobrr/asL 

LECTURER IN ] 
PHILOSOPHY OF . 
EDUCATION 

(8yMrfare4I«nn) 

gssasesfi-?*- 

fatprniaarewJBtMpUeeddnaputicuiu. 
WwMlntkobbta^idcthKWoaal tfamghi ■ 
. •n^faiUiraPwfen of edueatfa* of 


kvilii»cgbi| from Uis Up|,jma in 
Educarion prop unmt luihrwpeivliion,4 
■beaci. Siltiy. I A22.4n-24.4W pi 

t nqumcuo ProffMor R. J. W, KcBrcL. Kel 
no ltJI.’A. 

7 nth An tw 

ApptlmitHu. lor hofanuriinchidini Rel 
no., curioilum vilae ted J nlcnn. io ihe 
Repurar. Monadi Uni tinny. Cliylon. Vie. 
3lH.Ai>«iBHa.wl{hicopy!oifae 
Auodelbn of Com monueshh Unlterttttei 
(Appit). 

The University oi Tasmania 

AppheaiiOH are Invll ed foe ihe folknrtng 
ten cubic pbc i erailibte from Ihe beilenlng 
oflba ISM leademle year: 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

AppBcaatJthoold ponen a higher degree In 
emnpuier •dence, or c qul nkn i 
quiuncatteci i od ex^ rleo ce . Far 
appolmmeeunbe Senior Lariumlew]. 

, candWiioi mini have demoratn led xtegh 
aaptriry fotcffecllve teacMen and original 
mnireh. Tbq Unlverelty of Tar mania h ihe 
only imlveniljr bi Awiralii't Ulirul nate and 
aReii a wide range of d I teiph n«. Iihnun 
eitibllihedrepuuiloa for excettence Id 
actenre. The Dcpr rimer I of Informallon 
Science lirewuiiblefae leacUngecmuii 
loptabnhoUeivenliyudfariMeareSla' 
com puling. IthuheenMive In ihi 
datelopmenl of PASCAL and rechnoljgy 
iramrer Ip w lmeruiloulirw. Reieudi 
iniercm cover mlcropiDCeBorioAwira, 
pragiauring luguagea. dmbaiet, 
n*« wor to |, th so re deal comparer (dence, 
ate. No pul terJ &r Raid of In in ni li required 
of ippUctnn, though ihc Depart mam would 
have a ipedil tarereat In lhace wilh t 
deaoauraKd Intncn la baidwin Hpecn af 
comparing, ih earaUcal computer ideoce. or 
knowledge -baled lyuem. 

30Stpitmbfr I9SJ, 

LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

AppliciBiaihould have i caching , research 
armor bvtbeu experience b bundil 
■ccomdng, miaigemeer anoonUei , (laancc 
ot cwnpuuf-buea tytuou inaecomiag. 
JOStptmbtriaSJ. 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 1 

AppHcMhnwill becqotldered from 
cnxhditci vriib quliflcukMi, experieoce 
and naearrit hiima In my BeW pf 
pconori J ta 
30 September 1983. 

The University of New 
England 

PROFESSOR OF 
AGRONOMY 
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„u|imj vHitmin iBnw|fl I6iu pel are 
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TheAuslrallan 
National University 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOW/ 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW- 
DEPARTMENTOF 
SOCIOLOGY 

Rauareh Solreolof Social Scfencu 
Pief cRoce »1B be girtn to ondldiicr whose 
prtodpil mcarefc interim Ue whhhi the 
Dddof ihn inriotogy or libo ur marieis, 
public polkj. wdil dUferenUilioa. 
OrniGcunnaDd ncbllliy. elite* and Ihe 
tori otegy of power, or Ihcoompmilvc 
anilyih of kodunnll uxlilkt. 

At Ihe lucconful candidate will be 
expected lu devote hit or her ihnc io 
rcMarch, applicant! ihould Indud t ■ 
oulUot of ihelr propoied research. |r n 
expected IhUlhoprctJomlnanlrtMirdi 
ftxuxwUbeanlepicieenliallolhettnKtM 
udlkncdeatagofconlenponryAunrella. . ■ 
The Department tat limited fandnoiuppori - 
IWd rciearch and ituarrta Htluinee. In 
reieareh Icncllont are lupponed by lha 
Unlvenlly Compuier Centre (UN fVACl and 
bj ihe ScbooTiDECIU/20 computer. 
HSertatberlW. 

1 . ■’ ’. 1. 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOW/ 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW-SOCIAL 
JUSTICE IN 
AUSTRALIA PROJECT 

Rtaureh School of Social 8afene*a 
The ReuudiScboaiof Soria! fetencetb 
eagagedoai runhldladpH 

retearth loenmlne Dnee 

tacome, wealth, (crew to good! aadiervleet, 


— teai are todgbr from aorta! 
adcaihliuwoik oo pro (ecu ta education, 
oeltiri. kicana and weahh dbiributlon , 
heal ih, die legal lymnioi admlnln ration, 
AppUnUoiuwfiahabewri come bora 
lewarchen who are wen advanced on work 
in one of theca areu and who would prefer 
atari period of kive without payor 
Kcandnaalfrom ihelr prerempod 
ceaiptetelhetrieuaich. Enqoliln maybe 
directed to P. N.Tnq (062)4? 2297, 
Appobniaeatn Pottdocunal Fellow for 
ou or twoyetn; ReMith FcHow/Setdot 
Research relkw tor one, two nr three yean. 
leSepmbtrtW. 

Con dlikuwefap petal mvetn A poo lot me at 
urdeii ol he rwha uaied, wiflbei Senior 
Reward] FoBow/ReetiithFeUow eormally 
upioihiei ytanwhh ItapotabOiy of 
extaaxkia to aaxbau tg ot me yean; 


tarepftnldcdiotMidi 

.AlAaiKfiowaffitaaUgbglMa 
lo an iWuee from ouiiUb Canberra, 
B&lbte leer vrfl be reqolred to )o(n 

itaSuperaimoition Schema for Aimndfan 
Unhenhlci. Iho Unhenlty remvti ita 
rigid not to make a* appoint mcnlor to make 
anapphDMlhjItittfoa « any t|ne. 

University of QwenBlshd 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

. AppJkaimtaildponeMaWitardegiMln 
CbmntirSrienceor cqdMcni 

jcs-AtaSeanti for Senior .■ 
Lecnumafaltaold tare daWMMMfd I 
rephdiylopurvuo original rrtearch. The 
Depatiteoi b the iaracei Computer ^ckaa 
depanm witaAuiteM ^iv hhatverw 

’■ tcveb. f^nEb^ndeitve^roteUiiei ‘ 

• nlwlpiUNIX.aiuMtouinliTOcoiBpuHii. . 
, lain pri tier, and lop! am artwork under i 
de vofopment, AedeMbaboavkllahla to 
eriertefreceain[DEClOVAXf»cf1ty.ai>d : 
tomstUHWrii ■* 

ipSqmfititW 

' LECTURER IN 
ORALBOLQGY 

(tahurabM {'* ;; . . |, 

j 1 


rtieariheiperirneeln horology and 
htaopxiholijij. 

A dentil canlcal loidlagofSA4J03 per 
■nnvmlipiyaMe. 
liStpnmbtriaa3. 

LECTURER IN 

DE PT . OF C HEMISTR Y 

(LimKadTarm) 

AppIkanHttaaldhava a Ph D. with 
leicarchachieruieni lnH'nunptctof 
Inorgaok cbcrautiy. Preference may be 
given loipeiranwhotelalcrniBn in 
naihmlerooidi nation di rotary and with 
ibe appUcidoDofelecinKheoitca) or 
reojunreipenrtrwopic ududquta. In 
addition to undirgmluau reaching, the 
appoi nice win be expected la cany oui 
Independent reieareh anducoatribute io 
department*! reieircfi aetavhki.Thr 
poridonmiyta Oiled by dihri aUrnlied 
term ippolnuncnt for up to Mo yean or by 
aae or mote riming lecturer* over the in o 
year period. 1. 1 .M to 3l.l2.9J. 
iSrptmbrr IMS. 

The UnJverellyof Western 
Australia, Perth 

CHAIR IN 
CHILD HEALTH 

nrilciileaifta-ijqulniaenl wthoOmlr in 

,fe?S3seaftTSsr" 

mutiboldapprttpi 
ra, haveiiTcmho 

iqa fw elaCMI l MiffWimiwd 
ptfaeua nbttcniri reataiehbeckpoun 
neufoui reach ing oxperioacaal bo ih the 
undwmdiitei mid graduate Indili 

IbeiHointeewHlbe located at ihe 

(ne«aMaiprc|HaiptiilfarC!illdreaaad 

wfll be req»iBMepriiiEfad|y for leaching 
bolhBBdeipidiinteiDdamdniiihvcb.fi 
pnvtd fai| tudenhjpln roMuthaodtoc a 
amberofaberduihi faretodkiarilnlite] 
work, lUhoowlih ihe Sea io Futile Health 


w—w nnyk lalncili on a mreberod hbh 
knl board* udcwnmUlcti. 
SaliiypluiBctinkalfeadlniafSAS^OO 
ii aiuum. Be noth* Include npennnitatioa, 
roPenli fw appotmee iwfdrpendani 
hniUy.ieaionl adowinoe, RiodylHvaaBd 
toog ic rrirel ren , eOri btftry fat 1 ue tiu i e 
navel grumndboodai loan ectann. 

24 September 1W. 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 

Dagwrimani ol MalhwioHea 
AnWcufon aia Invited for a ooc-yeor 
appointment nmnHadng lit January 1934- 

An«cui»taaUluvea FhDorvAl 
expect to luve ibballted by Ihodraetd 
(^oiaUMLTnifetsmwVlbe given to 
em d hhtci lBibt areaaof pmbaMhty and 
lUlbtka. Co aeide radon w«J bo dvM to 
cudkbntiaiVhcrinai ofalMknreukl and 
ruck eandldiiH nay vriehtocootaet Ibe 
. HmxI oTHw Departaieal efhlktkere :> 
dbwriy.bffottftABtnhq a fopaal 
tppOallaa. 

IliBr 

amra. Ao appointee wl ■lira kHUJivtf ra 
xona Brimnre lowinfo fata and isiocachMi 
emenaei. ApplkaUori* InduidlaM riadng 
foOpnraifportleulire.qpuflciiioniaau 
expnkm and (he Bimcaaad addreiaasof 
three refer eeutoQldreaehrlieSaffio, 
OBIcer, Uidte nl tyof Wbrian AoHri 
Nedhndt, Weatfm AtmmVaMQ?. by. 


The Flinders UnlvefBlty of 
South Australia . 

LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Social Work) 

MtociblSootalScMiwa* 
IheUBlrircftyKneklngapenoawbob 
qumeUindnpofkneeiilatheprovidnn of 
dbecneritfaildladMdBik, (amnia end. 
other in^Sekem and eon roaergniong, 
Ffeftirtcewa fieghori to kppVcaoii wltk 
Rp^itMkuBeMofitrvfceuweUM ia 
nettadiof tertrlee dittvhey, who tavern 
inietfai liaadcapadtr fbryeMurhbdlrecl < 
•enfoo.andwhocanwidanakaepaeltailoli 
'ineommiinbyierfMi.'TheMallfonfBWIrei 
■ rapdtuftiltjfmteaehlnaidfUeedW'** ' ■ 
fowdceamneeudita I«reevl*o0f 
hfataj defrceuadetn*. Ab((tar|ndai(b' 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 
Grahamstown 
South Africa 

AppScallona are favitad from ■uMbhr quaHlad condkiaBa. irresMciiv* of race, 
colour or croud, (or fa* favouring pouts' 

Banfer LMtune/UoturH for Bualntaa Data P rotate haft fa* Oepaibnera o) 
Builnau Adndnisfrebon (from WH1BM]. 

r * r/UaU " w In Lw In «» IfervoraS/sEasI London DMHon (from 

W/loW). 

(Ifw BuecuMfal opjiBoanl wil ou rorptlrad Io ho In Eui Urndon) 

SmiIm Udunr/Ucturer In th* Dapartrnwit ol Sociology and fadinlrial 
Sociology (bom lrtf1884). 

Laokirar/Junlor Laeturer In Eaptarellon Oaotogy in tl» Depaitmam of 
0*dogy (ham 1/IMS84). 

Lbeturor/Juntof Luoturer In FalnttngfPhulograpfiY In fao DsDariciwnl ot Fine 
Art (bom 1/7/1884). 

Laeturer/ Junior Laeturer In Fin* Art (from lilriBM). 

Laeturer/ Junior Lociurer In Pharmacy ManagatnaiH and Eoanomln fa iho 
School ol ptiBimKouVcol 8doncoa 11/1/1884). 

AaMatont Inair uctor In Shorthand and Typewriting ta ths Dapanmwit oi 
Bualnau AdmWsiratlon (Irom 1/111884). 

Th* salary bcbIh ore:- 

Senfer Laeturer: Hi 8567 x 838 - 24048 par anman 

Losurat: R 12667 x 7BO- 1S557 x QS8 - 22173 par annum 

Junior Lociurer: RB07B x 821 - 10317 * 780 - 14217 pet aruum 

AaalitaM Inslruotot: R7212 x 821 - 10317 x 7B0 - 11877 par aranxn 
INotK Ono Pound Staring - approx. RUM) - 
Tha initial aafery ta each caao wM ba dateirrt nod according to quaVflcaUora and 
oxjMtlanca. Freigo banaltt* Indiido gararous feava prtvUegn, ftaandal udrfanco 
imforde tha untvereHy a du cotton ol chMron at Rhodes UnfverWty, and a howtag 
subakly and *onl« bonua aubjaot to regulattona. Tha Buocaahil apodoanta wfa 
bocome mambom of tfio LfaMuijt^a panakvi end medk»l aU achemss. - 
AapRoaSM torn* arid faiSw paiHoulare may bo obfetaad hom otfidr *» South 


ftPltapSW tarrta utd farther {writadare may bo obfataod hwn elfiur fa#' South 
ysss*"? pw Chtehoalar^ H um. 278 High ffafconvtonilaiWGlV THS 
or Tha Director ol Poreonnaf, Rfyodo* (Mrerefly, Ondromatown, SldaSoufli/Urta*. 
□mom of (bo oppgtalkKi ohoedd bo rehufiod ki Bw 8outh /Urioan UMncaJWb ' 
br^wttod^ dlreei tp lha Dlrecfor of PwaonnoJ by nofi fatari (ban 8 

SApwtHM 1963. 


1 UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
QUEEN ELIZABETH COLLEGE 
CHELSEA COLLEGE 

Professor of Information Technology and Head of Department of 
Applied Computer Studies and Information Technology.. 

A new Chair of Information Technology is to be cuablished from 
October 1983 wiili funds provided for a joint academic Initiative 
In Computer Studies developed originally by King’* College and 
Queeu Elia a belli College, Chelsea College 4 * subsequent 
involvement reflects ihe recent agreement wit bin and between 
these three Colleges to merge by October 1904. 

The Fa/fasor will be Head or a now Department of Applied 
Computer Stiidln and Information Technology and udD-be 


Computer Stiidln and Information Technology and 
expected to ' assume a leading role in the development of 
Appljcatlons-o Heated research In information technology and 
expanding teach ing jirogmmmea in Applied Computer Sludiea 
wllliln the merged Colleges'. 

Applicants should have appropriate research. experience and' 

E cu capability Tor leadership in reaenreh In some area of 
maliofr . technology. Applications will be welcomed from 
(base wilh industrial and/or commercial htperieiice a* well ns 
(hose with academic backgrounds. 

Applications HO copies) should be submitted to the 
Academic Registrar fTHES) Univeraity uf London, Malet 
Street, London WC1E 7 HU, from whom farther pirtleulara 
should Aral be obtained. Closing dale 23 September-IBSS, 


appuoauons-oneated tesearen in iniomnauon Lecrmwogy. anu 
expanding, teachingjirogmimmea in Appticd Computer Siudie* 
wllliln (he merged Colleges'. 


Univ^TBity of Dundee 

| Fatuity of Law 
Thoro' la n voaonoy rbr o ' 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN JURISPRUDENCE 

to ta onpatnted 
up to Bopteinbj 
"OTVOfO 


Univeraity of Lohdoii. 

. Qttoon Mary Golloae 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 




'Mw.iii a- 
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Universities continued 


AHMADU BELLO UNIVERSITY 

Zaria, Nigeria 


! Applications are Invflod tor Ihe toltalno po.te In the Depenment of Textile Science: 

I Professor and Head of Department 

I Reader 

I Senior Lecturer 

I Chief Technologist 

foKr^e^teM„ D Mr pra, f M ^ h any ol the 

technology, f^iioengCaSm nThl lJfac !l ire ^ ,e3rt,,e c^ernfatryf textile 

J CWaf Tedwoiofllal afiould have MIST/AlCTi^nm^ff nnlahFng, dyalng and printing technology. 

| experience In iKal^ mar^emS ^ ° f thB above and 8 minimum of ten yea£ 

I Salary scales: 

I nIader BOr JfSJJJJ NI4,zaO-Nl6.7Mpa 

I Senior Lecturer S* ^2,732-^6.372 pa 

N1-.90P approximately. US8/13A NT1.3e4-N14.M0pa 

I Conditions of Service 

I SK? L Pwwwtitehed accommodation at renial of i^oTbMin flt be P lnnln 9 and end of 

STBS& ST" ,n HB1J - Con,ract * ® Sttas iSSt ffHjj 

j Method of Application 

I PaSnenTa^cwreS ffies?and telMhom te 5 n iP namflS ,n (ul1 ' dete ot birth 

I experience with names ol Institutions and danw dnhffhlwr? ™ Stalls of qualifications and 

3 Tna Direclor, Nigerian Unlveralllaa inn 1 ^ p ™ , "® 8l0n ® | y. should be sent to: 

| by 23 rd August, 1 083. Please request SfweS^iSnh! . Road ' London Wl P 9LE. 

| London, -r rare request re ferees to sand their reports to Nigerian Universities Office. 

Uiiiveralty of 
Queensland 
Australia BBMi 

cWM. & 'll BD BBMDUBH 

CAREERS AND gM WERSITY OF rfS UNIVERSITY OF 

SERV?CE8 I0N W STRATHCLYDE If GHNOIOGV 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 


V® invited 
JSt«.f ,,P€, 'P*raoni* to tha 
rnumje Dfrnctop or tile 
I.C.A5. The poaUloii h„ 

M r um 'll n^° c 11 n r ''J 111 tho re- 
. “hK??. nt . or Dr - H. W. 


f!3*KtK; t . llo "/-n k .r..MS 

-'.ft 

ssniSISL •■saats-w °j 

tR&ta 

S A3%* 00 §~ jXjf O(fo n °° 


ASSISTANT 

BURSAR 

(Finance) 

‘3S 

SSSjSKJ all l *J«™o®nnnl 

ttnszz FffifflK 

STS 

&Y53S&U& 

adntfntareihre posts (£13.516- 
JJW2S per annunriwIHi placing 

SmSA*®- 3 

Skgns bus 



UAJ verbify of 
, Newcastle Upon Tyne 
Dopqrtigonjr^&iachanloei 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 1 


«* Unlve 


, University College 
Cardiff 

©•ParimentoraduMMoi, 
•.PART-TIME 
CONSULTANT INf 
EUUCATI°N(ne vy 
EJRECTJlONSIN 
SECONDARY , 
EDUCATION) 

: ro*SR* c VoSfc n, „ #**• ih vitod 


®n UIUGHBDRODGH 
Hi UNIVEfiSUy Of 
w TfCHNOIOGY 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

•' iSS!? Uons - at0 Invited for a 

-SSEiSSSK 

project on school costs and 
resources. I n the first InstaL the 
appointment will be for either six 
months full-time or one Jew 
part-time and will preferably 
S°f nce O' 1 Ht October -1983^ 

Hm 5h r par,l “ lars from Dr J. R. 

Hough Department 0 f, 

20$ :Ei,. 371). <LCU8hb0rOU8h 

Loughborough., ..Leicestershire 

University of Kent 
Canterbury 

Faculty - or Human I ties 

temporary 
lecturer in film 
.. STUDIES 

'lljttMWiM: 


Siff'JiiWFve 


rerenqa \ 

Itoi 

SB 

di-making 


(P’-.w: ■duVBtlon ‘ . In 


a - practi 
PU.PH 


felf 1 ! 


jssst.nu 1 : 

' ipiMu nu< 


- numSa?\ IH/^i» T , aEg?«tf7 


a'SSS':'? 


| ._> J , ' 7 |4 jT ' ■ : l • Vh; ' * , 



National University 
of 

Singapore 


f£5'!™S, 8r . 0 In y 1ted !°r tB8Ch ' n fl appointments ranging from 
SmsnSKhoo^ 6 Pro,Maorahl '> a 'hAlPowIng 

Economics & Statistics 
Computer Science 
Mathematics 
Accountancy 
Management 

Sj3S*f®f for appointment to the Department of 

!^[! s1fC8 and Mathematics and the School of 
Management will have to possess s relevant Phn Hanua . 

sBss^SSS SSbS S 

wwkfng experience. For appointments to thn .qnhnni 


wssiisS SAJSslS! ^ 

fo^owlng weaa° U ' d be "* ,0 ,mch ln °™ « mo™ of fho 


vwiigmiBi K 4 

Statistical Computing. 

Programming Lana li bom nnfahLe^w ^ 8 b 0 Algorithms, 


PiS^^'siSStal 0 * 1 Analy8ls ’ °P e, a“onat Rosooreh, 

SSS^-SKrass 

Bn ’ 0lUmSn,, ran fl^!|folloW3: 

Senior Lecturer 

^toPmto^ as^o-To 8 !:^ 
m. . • . . \v> i is. fci * s$3,24 approximately) 

|ha S * ppoWrnonl and 

beneSis^u^^seniSSfo Other 


Staff membars mw KSa ciSSSff ett6 S ta *° s, nBapore. 

wassi«S ! SS?ii.'Ssi» 

appojntnwrt ^ta(n , ^ e f ro , ^ r,T18t,on °n terms of 
Parewnn^ Department ' K r _J\ E> Sharma, 

riEhur SST 

Ripubilo ol ainflipon T.Wi® 4 d 5 °g . 


University of Ess6x 
SCIENTIFIC 
PROJECT 

assistant 

vfr o J? rob, **nB or 


Deakin University 
Geelong, Victoria, 
Australia 

LE fTURER/8ENTOR 
LECTURER in 

economics 




Tfp: ' ,’gj 

m-- 


,' : .r 

I.\ ’• • w. 



dinfnj.tronon A«F-to-dav 


^oiini.traMou arV'WX 


v«r_i« t ^V 

. pRI 

gfiSirjs) rr 19 _i 

Novnmbor *9^s 

4utoVa* n ^ r .*^|iia ,• b. 

: a^lfis^SSSf, 

Tha. Bnadi n'f 


aE^S^sai 

. and rB > t «ur'ch 

f raferably Vmn * 

SSES’ wuR 1 ] *&Y. 

■aarch Sr mVt 32 !SS!J UI * r "‘ 

•••ppli Rot o n tin" ” C 8 oT rm-f 

fP? Will be 

tInUlnB'itenti»'. W rop - OOn- 


tli^ doSfo^B ®f«9rui lm> ■ 


nliieuHnu a r arala.^ *>■ 

clpllno. neBlontA. , d ^ 
donroe may 1 bepBflufljj}' 

no« ,, lin r J' .«H*SP"4tag M 
maximum VfS“8Sb %.* 

be F o b\a" ne8*7q uouli*. 

faranca lIbo/o! U ?J 1,1 **■ 

%$:::■ Stt 

SST. 

HI 

Fellowships . 


University of London 

Quaen Mary Collegs 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS IN 
THEORETICAL 
ASTRONOMY 

..-')! p . ll SP ,,OBI * r « rnvrirtjw 
HP _5 eB ?. Br ^ h Fallovailw 
m ..Tlioorailcal Attroooni 
avollablarrom I Octohorfwl 
or i year a at SDlarjaiUiib 
ranfle £B. J76— 2l I .OS I p.t 

wl11 Joln.Uii 
Thnoretlcal Astronomy mu 
51“ Appltad Molhstntqa j 
napartmaiit: ona will wort * 
wlV'.nr. Papal ol rou on lb I 
**.“ unity of rotating disci ud [ 
acLretlna objects In aiiromw- i 
■Ifti 1/a otliar poaiaaraml- l 

obln wltlioul restriction on Uii 
H old or research (apalletsU 
for. these aliould lubmil I 
daacrlptian or their prapottd 
pronramniel. 

Further Information amh 
ablo rrom Profeaaor I. W- . 
Roxburgh While applltiilan. 
ancloBlno .curriculum rttu- ; 
■‘■t of publications anduna J 
of 3 rereraei. should ba tut ; 
to The Sacretery, (TflU) 
Quann Mary Collett}, * 
End Road. London Yl m.. 


Polytechnics 


—M 

North e«»i London : ; : : : : I 

FaouHy of Buitnui, BatUig R 
PfacJnol, LonabrlrfciBoad, P 
Daganham.EiHX 
Department ol Awotmllngmd 
FInanoa 

Associate 
Lecturer 
(Lecturer ll/Senlor 
Leeturer) 

Tha Oaportmant wbhgi to appoWi 
IMuwto tueti accounting 
MiijacUaidagrMifldpmmsitnd . 
java la, 

•ha appointment WNtf Ua fcx on* 
•wadsmio yaarconuneneing 
§aptambw1SS3. 

Salary: Ln-e7^1B-£11.BM 

SL-CIO.e83-t13.443 
♦ approprtats London 
WatoMkigAlknunca. 



NELP 


tlnuing ; tenyra . ■ ror ««*n.-. 
IAlfiliSo r to iog .jf^tilriir 

!CTB.»^ , aLe^l. 








a ■ 

‘ Portsmouth 

: Polytechnic 

I Department or Oeography 

: > ' MAP CURATOR - 

i POST 4S9 

1 ■ ••• ^POllcatjona arp invited IW" 1 
oooBrephy grartaptea wlili "*' 

5*P*'il» r, ty with map and «■ 
rioj photograph BVaHettUbf; 
, JJjPp^PUbllehera. survey of®*, 
njPatmna end the pubifeatlofl* 
.of. the Ordnance Survey » 
. «aaotl*l. 

Applicants will ba aapaeVf 

,evo an 


. . jeaar-B Z& L 

' com ptrtej'r baaed metnoda. 

; 1 V Bajary Scais: 1 £ftafi4-S700B 

• ji i.Pyr^wiinjM' n| . .«■ -■ , . 

> V,- AppJlcBtlOn forma ■W* 
;l '-iViVtnar particular* are avail- 

;£' 3 Bp*£? ?WSSSS 


from Poruwa 

if ^msm^yjiesn 

; :;j rr "% 

1 St ?* ' *■ i* t' »•;. • «,••.••*•“ '.• 


TlIKTIMKSIIKillKR EDUCATION. SUPPI.KMKNT I2.H.83 


Polytechnics cont R cse arch & Slwhnlships 


North Staffordshire 

d'o-mSII"! urn. UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

TEMPORARY MARINE TECHNOLOGY RESEARCH PROGRAMME 

LECTURER Il/SENIOR npep* n a y ■ r r n n i a ti*u 

lecturer RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 

llnmally a onn-yeur appoint- *5PKlBor,* tr* l.ivrted rram timibf/ oulftd grM-jjtn. B^tr*! ■/ win urn* i K Mith 

mann. Lrnurer II C7.2IS - ejptrt riw. for bmpcrinr rtuuch posts cn ttii [uiiov'.ng [Hc.tctl Tti»» i«uT Iram Ihe i Ktrl 

Lecturer li o SSV U ™ t j STl'K iwd cl lund* Irom V.» t»inr*Tecmo' W D-rtUonteol m S«nu v<i Ervg.r^m] Btwtrcn 

foerl — F ri 3 .*443 S prr unm.m KJjaTT “ rKU,Ch P»»B™ Ur lfurtf.tr M> ytj/s 

The mo-Mnrilcal Enuint-urinq 1 . Aspect ol support l^rOcun Thsnml Eneffly Ctmvt^wnlo hividiosia Iht DfPt:rm j 

fJ, nl * f* thejntartara iietwefin uMcuUd w.Ui co'j «t8r ppt imgn (I po-.Hor Z ytjri) 

pile I N Can i ra r ° ra 2nd * H m?d l ' n5lmfflw,,Mn - WiB'lron monllonna 11 peat forlS moninrt 

Polytechnic. As sikIi its siaff 5 CWmnilJjpKMolOiBthlfiCienijt-QnolifljrnirtsuluiKiii'iil post lor I ytif) 

nro cnnage.l m research * Cmwcrs yd/vil.M in iMlnlKifd walr: (1 pa-.l foi 1 xeir) 

oriented ‘'"'snd * S**"* !.*!!” ** tn * n ' ilt > l "'Ou , l | f»^Grt 3 UP" fl r (W r a nl„6„ M n 

tnarhlna for tnosn empltivftcl In . ff”"*? 1 *!* '.g* 5 * 1 ’9 f 1 « * reirs l , 

the hospital aerslm. 6 Second orderflu^J cUmpingd postfor2-yeari} 

f Miruw (Hard and siiity irubbl 12 vacsnpw uch lor 2 yura) 

Include rr bio mat r?fai" rn,T, i1ir,? 8 Sptaril rtfinunfibonol undtntiTtr urtinraugruttuifid its reUWn w diag (1 past lor 

Mai Panics, mrdlriil rlri< . ~.X** r ** 

troiilcs. pliisloluultal * U n «rwj!ef O'^li! aMWIiCCOminwiiahoailBlimBln lyitem [I posi lot 2 ven si 

todiVara7rv"ntoMher Sr“«« 10 ’ ** l E,f,W ™“’ (ttWlU 


Cl 1 ,368 pur annum. Snnlur 
LncturBr £10.693 - 112.332 
(Dari — r 13. 443 prr annum 

Thn Hlo-Mnrllcal Enuint-urlnq 
Unit Is the Interior* Iietwefin 
Ihe Norlh Stulforulsliire Hos- 
pital r.finlro and Hid 
P olytechnic. As such its staff 
nro eiiqaaeil In research 
direr n- rl towards patlmi 
oriented problems and 
learning for thosn employed In 
the hospital sariirn. 

Tha rrscarrh prournmnins 
Include blome Ir rials. lilo- 
ntai hunlcs. mrdlriil rlrc- 
trollies. physiological 

measurement and It Is planned 
to dlverairy Into other areas ■■ 
wall. 

Aliiilltants shuiilrl have a 
I'lll) anil a iirovrti researi h 
ii.n huriiuuil wlili tli« Initlatlvr 
to site lullin' ili-w-l,i|iuirnl In 
thi-lr nun IImIiI of tinpurtlsn 
Mild liiti-r-ilKrliillniii y nri-us. 
I>i-vi-|iipiiiii|ii of ik'iv i iHjrnns 

mar In- iiurl ol tlm rlutli-s. Tim 

Hl|t rnssfnl Iinnlli inn W ill III, 

nsperlt-il to ill* vfli ip i hi- 
ulrnndv nstuhlinhi'il links with 
tln> hosiiliiil. 

Aiiiillculhui lor ms ami 
further I'urtlc ulars may ho 
nlitalnril from Thr- I’prsonnel 
Off It nr. North Staffortlslilrn 
Polytnilinlc. Cnlli-iin Kiiatl, 
btoke-nn-Tri'iil. ST 4 2UL. 
Tnlnphonn: .07921 43331, ex- 
tension 297 . 

Closing date for cuiniiletod 
appIlL-ailon forms: 261 h Au- 
gust. 1983. IIS 


Polytechnic of 
Central London 

bi houl of huilal Srlcni rs 
llUklrlntt Stuillos 

LECTURER II 
IN COMPUTER 
STUDIES FOR 
BUSINESS 

Annlh-ullons urn Invlli.u 
or u h'lturnshlp In Coui- 
>uter .Studlns for nutlness 


tor u linturnshlp in Cmii- 

P -liter .St (idles for Ruslnnss 
nitublp for two vnors from 
October I nt 1 9 as „ The 
Hui-i ensrul applicant will 
inululv bn Involved on 
conrana for our llmt-veur 
Hludnnt’1 on DEC Hltihnr 
Nutlonul Diploma anil DA 
Duslnoss. Studio* rourqna. 
Alt ublllty to omtr 
nlninoiltarv Ouum itutlvn 
kfethods will be un udvun- 
I mid . 

LECTURER II IN 
QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS 

Application are Invited 
fur u lartiireehlp In Quan- 
titative Methods far a 
rixnd-tnrm contract or tnn 
months with a possibility 
of extension. Tha turcitn- 
rul applicant will ba i>x - 
pflCtnd to teacll Qiiuntl ta- 
tlvn Methods an Duslnnsn 
Studies courses and oil So- 
cial Science courses. Ex- 
perience or train l mi In 
computing application* In 
qunntltntivn analysis will 
be -an aiivnntuiiK. 

Sulury scale for both 
poata: £8. IB4-C12.307 

p.n. Incluslva of London 
Allowance. Application 
form* anti furilmr dntalla 
evatlahln from tha Estab- 
lishment Orrii:a. PCL. SOB 
Rpuniit Street. London 

S ’ 1 IX SAL. CJOHlnn data:. 
Dtll August 1083. HS 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Learning Regourcea 

COURSE 
RESOURCES 
OFFICER 
£7,215 - £11,568 

I f I t^T 1 1 b reVl a n°. n [ s° "r o tj u h-od 
|“ r ?F° VIdc library aarvlcaa 
•9 the atarf and atudonta 
or Dualnoaa Studios. Mon- 
ligament, nnd Finance and 
Accountancy courses and 

nfsus^iTbrfes; 1 -^^ 

uall float Ion or Intera 
gaubjoct area 

vantaosa. 

ni£l l rf l,,p details and up- ■ 
pl lest ion forma from tna 
toPUlf Head of Personnel. 
Brighton polytechnic. . 

KWJf^Joftpatb, Brighton 
ny^ ^AT. Tel, Brighton 
j*?»5SS. ri*t. BBSS, tloa- 
ing date 31 Auauat. HS 


Exhibitions 


mall QALLERIIS The Mall 
SWl. Hunting Group Stu- 
dotita Aft Exhibition. 18B 
Pointings ■ by Fltig ‘Art 
?.: A AJ' an *'' Student*, Un- 


Personal 




<MHt ' ' 

BtUjyeabeilintpprapftitipol(W«miRin9eWsabt7.lflO-£llB15ptfinnwn, 

luonjdgigagi.tiuilifictflBnsindupwiRKg 
Faittu 



University of London 
Goldsmiths’ College 

llniinrinieiit ol Psyi hultigv 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Apiilli nt Ions ere In vl lurt 
for tlio putt of lleaoarrh 
Assisi ant . tnnalilii for 
three years. The person 
appointed will work on a 
number of the current re- 
aerarh projects within the 
Psychology Department : 
precisely whlrh will de- 
pend on quallflcallons and 
prernranres. All major 
ureas nf academic and op- 
piled psychology are co- 
vered In the department. 
The post Involves a limited 
amount of teaching on the 
undergraduate course, and 
there Is the opportunity of 
registering for a higher 
degree. 

Salary on scale £3.886 X 
3 Inc rnmi.nl> to JlA.SRR 

t i<r annum Inclusive nf 
ondon Allowun'e. 

Applicant* should have 
a good honours deurec In 
pHVclialony . 


Write for further j details 
to thn Personnel Officer. 
University of London 

g oldsmiths' Callage, New 
ross. London SE14 8NW. 
Closing date 26th Aitniisl 


University of 
Reading 

School of Education 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

Applications are Invited 
rrom social sciatica gradu- 
ates with experience In 
educational research for 
the above post to work on 
a project concerned with 
the current amount and 
quality of road aafety 
aduiatloti and teaching 
methods In educational 
estubllahmenta of all 
types, and the nature of 
the dissemination process 
by which It la prompted. 
Applicant* should possess 
skill* In research design 
and data collection and 
analysis. Aequo Intones 

with educational assess- 


ment and r ... 

observation, and experi- 
ence of teaching would tan 


CIVIL ENGINEERING AND 
BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

(Computar Programmer 
(Fixed term - 2 years) 

Duties will Include program- 
ming on a range of research 
and teaching projects. Prior 
experience in civil engineering 
NOT required. 

Salary: Within range 1A Re- 
search and Analogous Stall 
£7,190-£11,B15 per annum. 
Requests (quoting ref. A68) 
for details and application form 
to Staffing Office. UWIST, PO 
Box 88, Cardiff CF1 3XA> 
Closing date: Friday, 1 

September 1983. 


University of 
Lancaster 

Natural Language 
processing — 
Linguistic Analysis by 
Computer 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATES 

Applications ara Invited 
far three Research Asaocl- 
atcshlps to participate In ■ 
Joint BERC-rundad project 

n the ODpartmant 

iBtlca A Modern 
Language and of C 
Stuulaa. to commenct 1 
October, 1983 or as soon 
na passible thereafter. 

Duties will Include de- 
sign of system. a to analyse 
text* end development of a 
large English Lannuag* 
database, Anplloanla 

should have a good degreB 
and should have specialist 
qualifications either In 


advantageous. The post IB 
funded by the Dept, or 
Transport ror 3 veers from 

Yf.afe TK 

USS superannuation. Ap- 
plication forma and furth- 
er particulars. quoting 
Ref. H.13B. from tlie Par- 
sonnel Office. University 
of Rending. Whltakiilnhta, 
Rending H06 SAH. Clos- 
ing date 2 September 


III be given to candidates 
with bath computations 
nd lliiHulatlc expertise 
tortlno salary 1n__ It 
range or £7.630— £8,330. 

Further particulara may 
bn obtained (quoting re- 
foranco 9B4/C1 from, the 
Estahllsliment officer, 
untveralty .House, Laneas- 


ino <•“*» * Septomber Estahllsliment Ofncer, 

1983. H 1 1 University- Hpuae, Lnncas- 

■ ter LAI 4YW. ■ to whom 

"■ application* id . cpplasi, 

n amino three '.referee*. 

.. "•°- t .'awt 


The University ot 
Sheffield 

Dopnrtrtipnt of QuIldlnD 
Sctonce 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


University of 
Liverpool 


Department of Clectriael 
Enalnearlna and 
Slactronlca 

RESEARCH 

, assistant 

1 Applications gre. invited 
1 from oraduntos- or parsons 
with anulVfllent emparlance 
to underiBKe computer 
\ proa ramming and ayateme 
development ■ WprK on 
ICL PBRQ minicomputer. ■ 

' 7KS&J n -crSHWi» 

ona aesaiitolari la eaaen- 
vF 1 - .• 

"An Internet in real' Una 

progremniing. and dlnitei 
eigne) proceaeing would be 
• an advantage. 

1 THo post Is for a fixed 

term- of three_yB ,,r * 

Ing October 1883 at an In- 

: 87.190 rl1 per 
.. annum. f . , , 

’ ' - Application .fb^fn* -and. 

. further pertleuler* may 1 be 


Appllaatlonn are Invited 
rram- graduetoe In -en- 
inaering ar physics for 
tie above poet, funded by 
„ehc. Tha project In con- 
QBrnfld with- the devalap- 

r aant and fle|d-taatinn of 
netrumentallon to Jplidy 
Ir Inflltrntlon Into build- 


_ir iniNirimwii 
fnge from background 
leakage proas In the en- 
velope of tno si rupture. A 

^j?wwusnc 

er degraa or paej- 
uete exporlenca r«i 
odi expgrlence of full- 
e.ce la building maeeiire! 

^VAiVo 8 


^Uiee^-riojVof SUl 

A* Department or 
m -%^8 * 59 


UlaHgow College of 
Technology 
.Stralchclydu Regional 
Council 

firparlinrul nrF.ilu--ailr.il 

i.l.n-i' i w Uullnijv >,t 
T.-rhinilnuv . n ikiI> l <-r im|. 

• i|" iiimi «,f lit. in- 

vlti-s appll. dtloni Ini the 
Idlli.irvliiq pi.kh . 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS 
12 postal 

L.iri'l lil ulna niusl iinr- 
iiiuiiv lie In in ia snsi l .in hi 
an hiinour* drun:n >»r 
NUihulrm quullfli Hiimi. 
Ki-Si-nri h A vsl -ttanl-i will 
n nr in ii 1 1 > l.f r-spri-n-il In 
rfiilvli-i- fi.r ii nii|hr-r *li-- 
nrur hy rcu-an Ii. Ai.plUa- 
Uillll art- imrllriilili h III- 
vlti-d for rt-ararih in ihf 
(•■ll.in Inn innli 

I . Stud* ol Atinaili I nod 
( h.lllis 

2. Eirnlv n( rin|ilu% lilt- nt 
i .luiiKiKS on Airlludn-. in- 
Wiiril I mt us i riel mid I'.ild- 
lli'nl stiii. uirrs. 

3. rhi-firv ul Fliotronli 
sums. 

4. r.lfli in y lit Cast, htll- 
■lit-s in lut nr- Ills. I]»ll mu i 
C.uursra. 

S- ExpurlinDnial nreeart-'li 
pr Cumpuier Mode I linn of 
l-C. Engines. 


Apjilirnllun Forms Iram 
Hip Fs in tills limf ut s tllflr- 
nr, . ••Ihhiiuw triilleur uf 

Tf'i liiiolriiiy. Cinvi siliJiini 
It unit, nlusnow Ii 4 on A 
I I’hiinn U4I-332 Tone It. Ill 
wlium epphi ni Inn* should 
lit' return*- (I iMIliln J 4 

iluvH ill ihe it|i|inariiili r ul 
this nilveri|Hen><-nt. 111! 


A Registrar,- u..,.w... u 

S oilage, PQ. DoS 78. Csr- 
lrr.CFi ixl rrom whom 
further partlciHernmay . be 
obtained. Closing demand 
September, 1 BBS , Ref: 
B6B3. ' Hit 


. UMIST 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Appllcoilone are Invited 
for the above poet In the 
nepartmant of Textile*, to 
work on a project in the 
r I eld of Hollow Spindle 
Varn Technology. The pro- 


work on a project in the 
field or Hollow Spindle 
Varn Technology. The pr.o- 
Jnct Is iponsond by the 
EEC under tha Textiles 
RaseBrch Programme. 

Candidates ahould have a 
st ron □ background In tox- 
tlle technology, droferably 
nt poat-dactaral level. The 
uppolntment will bd for 
ana yenr Inltfnlly. with a 

f oRilble extension for a 
urlhor two yaere. The 
nalery will bo wltliln Hie 
range £6,310— JC8. 330. p.n. 

Letters of npp lice tlon. 
noting refspomeo T/l 1 8/ 
JJ, Includlnn « foil cy glv ; 

B na - two re rat 
is sent to. Dr, 

MSS; BSftW^ ’K'b: 

Msnchsi 

m no 1 


. -nd 

quote 


■ "l'M‘47, ,ra: 

-I :i|69;aaxi .by whom qom- 

, .sifiss ?sg , ; J 

6uot *\W 


..' Brunei University 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT (MARINE 
TECHNOLOGY) 

- ' Application* ara Invited Tor 

the above poet, tenable up to B 
years from ap eoon aa ppes(- 
ble. for wo 

§ ^c'^trfmi' Tochiiol 6gy 
nTrootnrataj to develop a fira- 
i tab-pe device for ibe .under- 
Vyaler jiarjiloati-uctlvo 
tlon of ortahoi-a oil f 
computorlxert scannli 
ionising radiation wl 
, ing, arrays .of gamma 
court tore. 1 ■ , ' ' 

Starting salary up to £8,3 
per annum: A pcatdactqra. 
-ppplnrmgnt la nrorerrest but 
ot essential. - Roaaarch ex- 
perience In non-deeiructlva 
' tasting 1 1 Imaging -tiinnrwpfo-. 

be odvantepeoue. . . ■ 

Further! Inform Rtlort ipntl 

•' pepsrlrn 
iBruner 
* -ns, TJ 
H.tM 

ng 'data: 



Colleges of Technology 


University College 
Cardiff 

Unparimrnt ol Mechanical 
EnDlnrorlna 6c 

Energy Studies 
Enemy Itssearrh 


TWO RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
APPOINTMENTS 
IN THE SOLAR 
ENERGY UNIT 


kliarmoelplioxi system pnr- 
formuni'j and Ibi ctiarin- 
■ urtntlre of luw -irinurut urn 
hunt finltinre. 

Candida tee aliould hold 
ni least a good honours 
dagrea in mechanical en- 
gineering, applied phyglce 
or other appropriate sub- 
ject. Appointments will bn 
made for two yenra with 
starting salaries according 
to one and oxper lenco 
from £6.316 p.a. to 
£8.873 p.a. far Fast la), 
and to C9. 4BS p.a. for- 
Poet fb). • 


names, and .gudraseea or. 
two rareraes should be 
forwarded to, the. Vice- 

rr (Adihlnletretldn) 

— Registrar.- University 
College. PO. Do* 78. Cer- 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 

NAPIER COLLEG1 OF COMMEROK AND TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER A In BUSINESS STUDIES 

Boldiy on loalB: £12,22B-C13 I B72 (Bar) - £13,411 

R equifse In the Dapartiw) cl Business SbCas 

Agg'tcanu ihcu'd possess a good Honours Degree In dm cl tha rro.n areas 0 l 
Buuicss stun as end prelwetSy ha.e pumetl reievstJ pQ«grsauiio wuLM it a 
prwaus trial a first deg/'se « Busjims aoflies. Econorr-cn u me aenmourai 
be the nos apt in)iia)quai toton. Good r Havant inclMij npewiu 

SENIOR LECTURER A In MATHEMATICS 

Salary an Scale: £12£2&-ft13 t S?2 (Bai) - CIS^H 


Rsqurad h me Dooanmsni ol Msthamabu. 

Appounia shoutd be qualified persons who have moith siterestx m areas ot 
rrmhemaiK.-s or Salutes wMth hsve sp^cstnna <n oraneenra 
Applicants should possess on honours dome© an,) pnfcrabir a higher degree in a 
ratevani mathemadcaiiir base,! drtdpfine Expertonce m leecteng at honoun degree 
lavQl. Ir, vehement in supemslng suxloms regiuertid kn roseva. degroet endw 
consists ncy or indufilital erpsrtonco would be an Khanuge. 

SENIOR LECTURER A 

In CATERING AND ACCOMMODATION 

Salary on Beoia: £f 2,228-£13 1 S72 (Bar] - £18,411 

flaquind In die Departmem of CaMivu and » total Btixflee to u>e responibUsy tor 
P^^jfltoJjaHirdlriaUflg the work ot Rassarch and Devstopmem m Catering and 

AppScanlg ihotdd possaae either a degnebonnira degree and have hid industrial 
expertencM. Ibovtoue teaching erpedance andor research end camuluncy worit 
wwdd bo advantageous. ’ 

AppUcstfori forme snd further penlcuiira Irom: The AtMrtitrallv* Offfcsr 

an * jtMow coiMon »+ 

Metropolitan 
Borough of Wigan 
Wigan College of 
Tochnolnjzy 


Technology . 

Pnraon'a Walk. Wlqnii, 

WNI I HR. 

Itewiirnil a* eoon ua 
IKiaalbln 

LECTURER 
GRADE II IN 
MICROPROCESSOR 
SYSTEM AND/OR 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Post No. SO 22 034. 

Tu Join n viuorounly ni-> 
live aCLllon of tilth TOI II- 
ary Catloiih. 

AimlU-ants muei bn well 
quallilnU in tlie vulijnci 
with rernnt - Induairlal ur 
practlral axparlnnca. 

Teaching to TEC. Hlgtinr 
Coi-llflcntii ami u rmign uf 
inlcrmiruresuor and ini':- 
rui-X'.lruiil. abort courses 
will bn rnqulred. mnnlhor 
vvltli un actlvn Involvomenl 
In Depart mainal Industrial 
Contultunry . 

Application forme end 
further, particulars avail- 


able from end rot urn able 
to The Chief Admlnlatra- 
tlva Officer. Closing date: 


Z&tli August, 1983. 


Administration ; 

Stirtfey County 
Council 

Epsom School of Art 
' and Design 
CHIEF 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

£10.808' - £11.873 Iticlud- 
Ing Surrey Allowance 
Epsom School of Art 
nnd Design provtdna voep- 

i lonal eoureae for DATEC 
Hplomaa at Ordinary and 
X tatter lavel. 


Tha poet carries the full 
range of edmlnletretlve re- 
anonelbllltlen Including 

r’1 e ni# (n to Vs m OnviPnilvd 


Clerk to tho Qovernon 
and Clerk to tho Academic 
Board. Feraannel Manage- 
mint covering 4 different 
Conditions or Service, and 


the ao-ard inn tlon and con- 
trol . of tlie callage's 
budget end finances . 

Candldntea must have 


euund admlnletratlvo ex- 
peri anco for - thle Impor- 
tant paalLlnn nnd shoiild 

P ossess relevant qunltflca- 
lone. 


Tha pon* bacomne vacant 
In early Octoben 

Further details and ap- 
plication lorma from the 
Principal'* Secretary, 

Epaom School .of Art and 
Design, ' Aahley .-Roncl, 

Institute of Chartered 
Accountants 

Department of Education A 
Training . 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
■ ASSISTANT- 
ACCOUNTANCY 

The Education A' . Training 

apartment or the Institute of 
.^.hariarad^Accountente .ium, a 
number of funatlona. iroiud* 
lug maxing contact with one 
occretlTunB . cdpcatlona 
- courias throushoitL th 
country. . 1 


»tTfig 

uraa.'th 
tiejd ro 



£6fp^»A rt ‘2^q n d r< a2 

Kellies- . 

Wrtla’’ With personal Kna 
ucaHoria j_ j datnll( pi ' Mrs 

CiL 

igrssM 




Scholarships 


University of 
Leicester 
RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIP IN 
EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 

Applications are Invited 
lor 4 research fttholarahlp 
tenable from 1 S apt ember 
13B3 In thB Du pur I man t of 
History. The ecnnlarnhlp la 
valued at £8,430 pai the 
aucreaeful candidate will 


valued et £8, 


be axpactod to carry out 
noma undergraduate 

teaching In thn field of 
European History for 
which payment will be 


Candida tea alia ii Id hold 
good nrec - degree and 
ay elreedy. «* eABagfhT tn 
istnreduate daorea ,etu*- 


33 . 

tione ahou 
to. the Reg 

Schoieralirnel as soon a 
poaalble enclosing a currl 
□ ulum vitae end summary 
or the candidate's prop- 
osed area nf research. H33 


Admin continued 


Loudon Borough of 
.Haringey . 

Compralienalve Houul nn 
Barvfca Develop ms nt Division 

PART-TIME 
TECHNICAL 
OFFICER WITH PhD 
. STUDENTSHIP IN 
HOUSING HISTORY 

Scale B orlorSpl or SOS 
£77788 to 81 1.136 Inc (pro 
ratal- 

the London Bqrajigh of 
Ilnrlngov and Essex Univerel 
— Ul — (ng In an unuwa 


are cam 
and. oxc 
Tower Oi 


Tower Oardens I 
Tottanham, Tho 
daru Batata- . . 


rated in the 
... Hetpte, North 
Fho Tower Qnr- 
Iniilt be . 

Id War toy th . 
v Council bb Ub 
■ chemo for Lop 

mfll, TOS' 


on nn ssrato. m nun in ti 
work, the council Is Mokln-. _ 
part- Unie Housing Technical 
Officer to undortake rehous- 
ing and programming duties 
for 1716 Hour* nor week: 
mainly working with tenants, 
nnny or whom ora elderly and- 
lave lived on the estate for 
uai of uietr llvee. You will, 
so .research and write tha 
story of lira on th 
ardana Estate, and 

s.iEfiw.tffii.W'oV 

RoglBlrntlan foes wl 
by tna Department a 


ntverelty of _ 

iBiratlon foes will ua 


gbix 

RaglBirntlan 
by tna Denar 

IbtfSfSS 

6 (£4.376 to 


ay, Appointment will prota 

ror 1?M hourai. Housing gx- 
pariencels not .essential. Ex* 

S artence pr oral history tach 
lauas would ba an advantage 

form and Job 

.obtainable frami 

cruitmcitt :, A;. Earsonn 

"'st 







I 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 



I KUWAIT 

University off 

Kuwait Health Science Centre 
Faculty of Medicine 

MEDICAL SCIENCE AND 
CLINICAL APPOINTMENTS 

for m ° t0U0WillQ a PP° ,n,man[a h Ihe 

Anatomy 

Asalstani Professor In Gross Anatomy. 2 n 0Bta 

£“2^ 8 *°“ W ha y® sufficient expert enca fn teaching of 
^ addition to one other discipline of 
S^SS^tSS’S^S^ or Neuroscience. He should 

uSCrHIiT®' «= '7 

Community Medicine 

°» °p° u P atton atEnvfronmental 
SRSSSm! bSSJSF** m 0f Camn " in "l Medicine and 

should be academfcaJly quaJfflad and able annimh ?n 
orsam.. taaohlng lo undamraduala and poat™aduala to e i 

Medicine 

a. Professor of Dermatology 
b. Associate Professor of infectious Diseases 
o. Associate Professor of Endocrinology 
d. Associate Professor of Respiratory Medicine 

a. Associate Professor of Nephrology 
Sfi" 1 ta <■*“ to hava a general media™, 

f. Nort-Medloal Assistant Professor. 2 costa 

SS5S a «tas 

Microbiology 

a. Clinical Microbiologist at Associate or Full Professor grade. 

The candidate should be medically qualified 15081 

"■ Pirate™ ' n Maoblel - Assistant 

SBS&SSUT ten,i > ^ 

Paediatrics 

Professor/Assodata/Asalatsnt Professor In.generaf paediatrics. 
Experience fa required. 3 poets 

Physiology 

Assistant Professor (Neurophysiology) 1nn _, 

S5Sa*gJg*JL J !WI Wjrt-t. general 

Pathology • 

Full Professor, Clinical Chemistry 
AaeodalePrafeaaor.Hlatopalhology ??? 

Full Professor, Histology ’ • IF 0 ." 

Aaaoqlata Professor, Haematology ' 3??*! 

Fhamraoologr ; ■ . 1p “ t 

^■iy ! 'Kr r” 1818 L Prot,,lwr 01 Pharmacotocvl I ‘ 

■ Pharmacology aa .well aa^hflvinnPan 6 ™^ ln endovascular 

umtargradu^and eLata ^SmSo^ abll, ! y 10 l0 «* 




Stssss? - ob * to,,te * 

b. Associate Professor 
o- Assistant p ro fe M0r 


a'&SS&J SfArSteSSP 10 
|ht during ; the selection ijrooesa® 6 01 Arotowllr hayeeome 


A ^PW^hRSS 


c. Assistant Professor (n Clinical Nuclear Madlcfne 2 posts 
Experience, research and ability to teach are highly required. 

Medical Physics 

a. Assistant Professor to work with the Medical Physics Group in 
the Department of Radiology and Nuclear Medicine 1 post 

® Candidate must have Involved In undergraduate and 
raduate teaching and basic and clinical research, 
ledge of computers applied to madfcfne Is desirable. 

Surgery 

a. Professor in Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery i no «t 

b. Professor In Orthopedic Surgery Ipost 

c. Assistant Professor InOrthopsdlo Surgery Inoat 

d. Professorfn Neurosurgery h Mat 

e. Associate Professor In Neurosurgery least 

I. Assistant Professor In Neurosurgery innat 

g. ProfessorofENTSurgary 

h. Associate PrafessorlnENTSurgary sJLJ 

Requirements for appointment 

gtSeSiHiMsge 

Conditions of appointment 

£555S)"* h C "" ICal apP °' nlm0nl8 - KD 1,210-1,370 (8 

»&«««&!. “ len " 

toS,te). n0n ' m8d ' 0ally qualina ‘ l - KD Wl,230 (8 

pS5)S£l3 e880reW,lh c,,nical a PPofntment8 ~ KD 889-1.149 

&S 6MOr! KD 876—1 ,035 

fat'ito) **' 0llnlcal Wn'msnis = KD 768-828 

■i^ssssi 

Professor ^ ChaJrmfln KD260 

AaaoolatB Professor *□?£] 

A^istant Professor kd]§§ 

and water [rfla^hM^ d,Uoned accomm °daHon, 
TrS ^Jif° r “ , ^H^ e §^Tce rea ' ,T ^ la 

»a®SSBs5a3BB!6 




WSt. national 
non-Arabic schools In Kuirolt 3? £?ifi H e,r ***•" to 

ffia. &» m *" e ” 0,up,oa 

transferable without rwlilctlon! 10 ,PX l " Kuwal1 ' Curre ncy la 

Sl?2ffsa h :ar* ,ha "*« oi 

The , Dea n 

Faculty Of Msdlolnr -/ . 

HMKh8el.no.. Cam.. 

'• • . 1 Satat, Kuwait V ' 

.»>, to arrive roister than abth October isaaV 


UNIVERSITY OF KUWAIT 1 

HEALTH SCIENCE CENTRE 

FACULTY OF ALLIED HEALTH 
SCIENCES AND NURSING 

APPOINTMENTS IN 
ALLIED HEALTH SCIENCES ! 

«s&B55^M»sssas 

Deputy Director in Radiologic Technology 
A8 (?S? lreCt0rS *” RaloIogic T “hnoiogy 

aSsas^*-*"*- 

Assfatant Director in Medical Laboratory 

£muno^ PeCl ^ lnginMiCrobiologyand 

!5SPjfl ,ed . wil1 take P arl in lh « dieoretlcal and practical i 
SSStSf ^ ve ‘°P ment " ld manoBement of their respective : 
fh^S£'P£° Eputy D, . rectora wll also serve as deK 

tne Director of their respective programmes. f 

Requirements for appointment < 

Deputy Directors should hold the highest Drofewin™! r 
Save fl a C t a £ 1I tn he fleld ’ ** , ! cenBed . to practice the P profea2 [ 

^ ^& nCna ° f PrMUCC; h8VC at «- * f 

tpjatsjsa! ; 

Condi dons of appointment 

252S„ S f^y saiaries will be within the following tcalu ; 

3Tapp^xmi2Sy) !,0nS and CXperiencc {KD 1 - A W f 

Deputy Director; KD 570-720 i 

Assistant Director: KD 470-620 t 

in !fnn!h 0 « n - , i ere v, }}}, bt ? mon,hl y supplement of KD 100 fw i 
nSlncome i« B -n P 5 d b3: . ,he Ministry of Public Health. There Is f 
IStriSnn SL' in , K 7! ll J and , currency is transferable withod - 
nrovldprt »‘nrt^ e [ uri ? shed : ah-conditioned accommodation is ■ 
Sws u leclr t cily an u d Wflter supplied free of charge. Sixty t. 

preach completed year of employment, ssd | 
eUbMchS"!?^ C BSS return - a,r ,ic * c,s t0 ,he country of f 
SoStaill? P erma 5 en ‘ residence are provided for the ! 

f nd , ,hree d °pendent children under K ! 
gSSEtSfe medlCa ,reQlmenl is available u u d « the State j 

22SSSH t d “P U «te. Including ftdl curriculum vitae, l * , 
gar Pfa^ographa and the names and addreiieiof ! t 
* j d v, “ nt tol The Dean. Faculty of Allied / 
24921 l-f Nuraln *> University oi Kuwait, POBs ;• 

1983 3 ' *' KuWH,t *° arrlve no ‘ ia‘er than 15th November \ 
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SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 

LECTURER GRADE 1 
Educational Psychology 

Position No. GS 56 

- Salary Ranga; 
A$22 i 43Q-A$25,648; A$26,261-A$29 i 467 pa 

S&n” Dep "’ m “' 01 



Of fwAnTSShlE t^Mraouate etudenta In the Collage's Diploma 
^ gducaUon and/w lb« Qraduale Diploma h 


waching quariflcaBons. ^ ■■ rB y«'o'°ay ««««« 

Include 8 relevant higher degree In 
forme^ , rahfa^ r »? h !? ft, ® ry l®«hlng experience and W&b®r 
lEE 0 ^ Aualralfan PesStatoglcal Society or Ha 

ErfSSoij [V LJf l 6 ^ 11 ***** experience as an 

In thg area ^ 8p ® c<al Education and/Or expertlaa 

ooU Psychology Wiu be ghran serious 

* nd '°' ‘ bma le ®"° 

2T a pp° ln,, r i « n l lo thJB position Is 
^^0^-eppfcqrrta should advise their earliest possWestarting 

Bd ^ lon to ^ fl dtatrtet allowance 
^n^,uou pa (With detandanbri ™ iqi.174 M /wfttvKU Iteoandants 


ar( Infor 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT I2.X.KJ 


Overseas 


SOCIALIST PEOPLE’S 
LIBYAN ARAB JAMAHIRIYA 

THE HIGHER INSTITUTE OF 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
HOON, LIBYA 

This is o newly established institute whose Bim is to produce well-qualified graduates 
and establish research, mainly in areas which will contribute to national industry. 

I PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS 

Fhe Institute is looking for well-qualified and experienced candidates with drive 
mid initiative who will he responsible for teaching und developing courses. 
Applicants must have nn MSc or PhD or equivalent qualification. Preference will 
be given to candidates with some industrial experience. The main fields of interests 
arc us follows: 

A) DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Thermal engineering, engineering mechanics, production technology, 
workshop technology, engineering drawing. 

B) DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Electro techniques, electrical machines, power systems. 

C) Teachers of Englisii as a Foreign Language are also required. 

D) Applications are also invited from spouses of applicants for any of the above 
posts for a position as teacher in the Institute's primary school. Applicants 
should be qualified and experienced teachers at primary level. The salary will 
be approximately LD1659 PA net. 

II TECHNICIANS 

Technicians are also required in the above areas. Applicants should have at least 
an HND or equivalent and have some experience. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

PROFESSORS ’ LD11.760-LD13.110 

ASSOCI ATE PROFESSORS LDI0.4IO-LD11 760 

ASSISTANT PROFESSORS LD9.5I0 -LDIO.410 

LECTURER ' LD8.760 -rLD9,5I3 . 

ASSISTANT LECTURER LD7.541 -LD8.756 

•The technical staff pay scale depends on qualifications and experience. 

Salaries are on an increment scale. 

TTie rate of exchange from Libyan Dinars to £ Sterling is approximately 1LD = . 

In addition to this, successful candidates will receiye the following benefits: 

1. The Institute provides fully furnished air-conditioned accommodation within the 
campus. 

2. Free passage to and from the place of recruitment for self and family up to a 
maximum of four children under 18 years of age. 

3. Baggage allowance for transportation of personnel effects up to 25% of air charges. 

4. Air tickets for annual leave are provided for self and family as mentioned above. 


4. Air tickets ror annual leave are provided for self and family as mentioned above. 

5. The Institute pays a research allowance of up to 35% of tne basic salary. 

6. Free medical services for the staff member and family. 

7. On termination, the staff member will receive a gratuity of two months pay for each 
completed year of service payable at the end of the contract. 

The cost of living is quite moderate and a considerable portion of the salary every 
month can be saved. 

Applications in writing please, enclosing the names and addresses of two referees, 
curriculum vitae and day time telephone number tot 

Mr Klaus Rhys-Jones, Education Division 
Plrgon Enterprises Ltd 

London Houbo, 266 Fulham Road, London SWIO 9 EL 
Closing date! 15* September 1983. 


AUSTRALIA 


JANET CLARKE HALL 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 

PRINCIPAL 

Applications are invited for appointment as Principal . 
*• of Janet Clarke Hall, a co-educational, residential ’ 
College of 100 metnbere , affiliated with the University 
, 0 f Melbourne. The Hall is an Anglican foundation. ' / 
Salary and benefits. are linked to Jhe University salary 
range of Senior Lecturer . ( A$30,Q96-A$35,()77 J. 
Applicants should write to the Chairman of Council, ’ 
Jartptr Clarke; Hall, Parkville, , Victoria, ;’30$2, 

, Australia,: to obtain , statement. of the duties- of ; 
Principal eind conditiohg of appdirttmeni. "' * •. , 

The , successful applicant ishoUld ; take up the position 
■ ■ at fob begin tling .of 1985, V. ; . >' • •* ’’ * , 

. . Applications close by 30' September, 1983. • ;v J iv 
Y<‘ ■> • ■< ' ; - ,-v "• • " ; , .. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WB8TERN ONTARIO 
CHAIRMAN, 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
NominalionB and applications 
are invited for lhe_position qf 
Chairman, of the. Department 
of History, Faculty of Sodal 
Sdenoa,: affeotlva 1 July, 
1884, . •• ‘ 

A Senate Selection Commit- 
tee recommends' an appoint- 
ment for a three- to tive-year 

S * <um renewable. ■ 

nations and appDcatlima 
d be sent to: 

Chairman of the Selection 1 
Committee, Professor Denis 
Smith,, Dean, Faculty of Soofsl 
Science, The University of 
Western Ontario, London, 
Ontario, Canada NBA 6C2; . . 
Thfl‘dead]lne for submission la 
16 October.: 1883.' ; • 
accordance with Canadian. 



UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Departnanl el Mathmallcs sad 
Appllsd Mattiematlci 
DURBAN. SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications aro invited from 
sulably qualified persona re- 
gardless of sex, religion, raco, 
colour or national origin (or 
appointment to the post of 

SENIOR 

LECTURER 

Salary In the range; 
016,657 to R24.046 pa 
The commercing salary notch 
will be dependant on the 
qualifications and/or expert- 1 
ence of the successful appli- 
cant. In addition, a service 
bonus of 83% of one month's 
salary Is payable annually. 
Application forms, further par- 
ticulars of the post and in- 


Universities cunt 


formation on pension, medical 
aid, group InBu/ancs. staff 
bursaiy. housing loan and 
subsidy schemas, long leave 
conditions and travelling ex-; 


pensea on first appointment 
are obtainable from the Secre- 
tary, South African Universi- 
ties Office, Chlchosler Houbo, 
278 High Holbom, London 
WG1V /HE or the Registrar, 
University of Natal, King 
George V Avenue, Durban, 
4001, with whom applications, 
on the prescribed form, must 
be lodged not later than 31 
October 1083, quoting the 
reference D1 00/83. 


THE UNIVERBITY 
OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
CHAIRMAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

Nominations and applications 
are Invited tor the position ol 
Chairman of the Department 
of History, Faculty ol Soolal 
Science, effective 1 July, 
1984. 

A Senate Selection Commit- 
tee recommends an appoint- 
ment for a Ihrae- to five-year 
term, renewable. 

Nominations and applications 
should ba sent to: 

Chairman of the Selection 
Committee, Professor Denis 
Smith, Dean, Faculty of 8odal 
Sconce, The University of 
Western ' Ontario. London, 
Ontario, Canada N8A SG2. 
The deadline for submission Is 
15 October, 1983. 

In accordance with Canadian 
Immigration requlremehts, this 
advertisement Is directed to 
Cahadlan citizens and perma- 
nent residents. 


University, of 
California 
Los Angeles 

Near Eastern Studies 
Canter 

DIRECTOR 

Applications Bra tnyltsd 
Tor tlia position of Dlraa- 
tor of. the Gustave E. von 
GrunabBum Contra Tor 
Naur. Eastern Studios .or 
thn University of Califor- 
nia, Los Annsloa. Appoint- 
ment to ba made sjoforo 
Saptembor 1364. Salary 
within profassorlal range, 
SuGooosfHl applicant will 
be established scholar 
(Ph.Di with solid uack- 


(Ph.Di with solid bnak- 
grouiid of touching and 
publication and proven In- 
torparaanal and adminis- 
trative skills. Disciplinary 
orientation may ba anthro- 
pology. rina arts, econo- 
mice. history, Naar Enpt- 
am lsnguogos and lltnrs- 
(ursj ‘.philosophy, politlnal. 


ground of toachlng and 
publication and proven In- 
torparaanal and adminis- 
trative skills. Disciplinary 


of application,, .complata 
vita, and - namee pnd 
addraesos of rour re for - 
onaae to Chair. . Bsnrch 
Commit tea. ClcS. 1 1S43 
Bunclic Hall. UCLA. Los 
Angslps, California 80034, 


Presbyterian Ghurel 
New Zealand 
Theological Hair 



t application* are 


PHOFE8SOHOFNEW 
; • TESTAMENT • . : 

: . , 'STUDIES' . 

■ Applicants slits uld bto m 


University of 
Bradford 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Aiiplimtii.il* am invltnd 
train grailuatrs or imliitn 
of an mi|u|» almit nuailllrn- 
tlun far nppalnimeni at 
A.ImlnLvlrall vn Aialaianl 
Jn the fleglairar am] 
Hcrralarv's n«paitinini. 
The work will Inlilnlly hr 
In thn Planning sri-bim 
lllvlaltjil wlilr li H i ■ >■■- 
■ nrtird with ihr pruvltlnn 
which Is I'nnrrrnrd with 
lllr prlvlHlOil uf a wlilr 
ramie ol Information nml 
alatisllcal data. Thn putt 
Is pari Ir ulolrly hullabla 
for. a you ni, man or woman 
with mimn work rtpnrl- 
plit* mrklna a ■ nrnrr III 
Unlvi-raliy atlounlatrailoii- 
Initial salary will hr wlili- 
ln III" lower part rif the 
amle E6.aia-Cl|.«l3 p.n. 

. Further parilruisra from 

the I'ersonel Sec rotary . 
University _qf_ Ilradford, 
Bradford . BD7 I DP. to 
whom applications iiiiniing 
4 rofnrnne should ho seiit 
try O SfipiDmlirr, I0B3. FM 


The University of 
Sheffield 

niflm of The llniilsirnr 
unil M«rrolnrv 

SENIOR ASSISTANT/ 
ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR 

. A pp Ural Ions are tnviiod 
from nultably nusllflcd 
and exporlonred parsuns 
for Ilia post uf Senior 
AnBlslant/Anelstart Reg- 
istrar In the AcudomTc 
Secretary's section of the 
orru.o of i ha Reulstrar anil 


University of 
Birmingham 

□ npjrtuirnl ill Eualiah 
EnulJah Laniiuatie IinoirLh 

The University lutendv tn 

appoint BiliUilonsI 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES IN 
LEXICOGRAPHY 
AND GRAMMAR 

in toon as ran be 
nrrsnaed. to loin « tr>a,n 
enasgeil In a substantial 

E ruled hi cam put at tonal 
esitonraphv under Ihe 
dlrnctlnn uf Prolesttor J. 
M. Slutlulr. 


The appointments ere al 

B resent for the period to 
ocombor IOS4. but 


tension tn h latex date U 
under consideration. Ap- 
plications fur pnri-tunn ue 
well as full-time posts will 
lie cuiiBidnrml. Apnllrnnia 
ulinn id have, eapnrlrniu In 
r. null ali l.nrniuaiiB work eg. 
T.F.F.I.. at a nanltir levrl. 
inuiFrlulH writing. Lm- 
Irnnrupliy , nrmnniallr a I 


nent tn thn 


a nnlniant lli'glntrar lArim. 

nl varsity uf lllrmLniiliBni . 
l‘U nut 3 63. Birmingham 


H13.STT by Slli September 
I9R3. Furlhcr parllrulera 
nmy he ol.iolnrul from I'at- 
rh-fc Honks, Prujwt Mnna- 
i, or. cnnUILll. 337 Bris- 
tol Ilunil. Illrmljigham B5 
7SW. HI 


orrica of iha 

Secretary. . ... 

appointed will ha re- 
sponsible for the servicing 
of the Court, the Council 


parson 
ha re- 
sarvlclng 


end the Senate and to lake 
up duties from I Decem- 
ber 1983 or at an earlier 


date. Salary scale 

£11.1 SO-f 1 4.1a» (Gratia 
til nr £! 3.5 13-El fi. 935 


(Grade HI). I’nrllculnra 
from thn RegLairnr and 
Bacrelary (StBIflnn), Thu 
Uni varsity. Sheffield BIO 
ajN to whom applications 
(6 caplaa) including the 
names, or three rorerona 
should ba eant by 13 
Bent amber 1983. Quote 
ref RBBT/D 1 . HI 


Beplambor I 
raf R BB 7/m . 


University of London 
Quoen Mary College 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSTS 

. Applications are invited 
for the following post. 

Overseas Stud an la Orria- 
er — a person with re- 
levant a* per lance to act aa 
promoter and co-ardfna<or 
of orersaaa studant re- ■ 


of overseas student 
cruftmsnt and . s focus 
within tha Collage far 
overseas - student affairs. 
The orficer will bo ox - 
, acted to davolop and 
acilitetq initiatives and to 


Hariot-Watt 

University 

Department of Computer 
Science 

2 LECTURERS 

Applications urn Invited 
for the above posts which 
aro avallnbla for appoint- 
ment as anon ua possible. 

Thn Department has In 
rscant years been building 
up Its research activities, 
and preference will 
given to a eandroata wl 
a strong research Interest 
who will contribute to 
both teai-hlnn and research 
within tha Department, 
Tha main research In- 
terests within the Depart- 
ment are currently In 
' areas 'related to Intetllaent 
Knowledge Based Systems 
and Man. Machlno Inter- 
face, alth 


race, although work la 
.also being done in areas 
such as data bases. CAD 
etc. On tha toa china siai 


f an leu to develop and 
Dcllltate Initiatives and to 
advise the College on ell 
matters concerning over- 
seas students, undertaking 
Such travel as necessary. 
Appointment far 3 years 
in first Instance on scale 
CM .iaO-£14. 19H p.e. 
plus £1 .18fl London Allo- 
wance, 

Further particulars of 
any of these posts are 

S b tains bio from The 
acretary. . Quean Mary 
CallagCi _M||e End Road. 
Londan El INS, to whom 
applications should be re- 
turned by B September. HI 


etc. On the toachlng bIol 
the Department offers 1 a 
degree course In Computer 
Screnaa, a joint degrea I 
Arcounllng ana Compute 
Science end an. Mac fi. 
Knowledge Doped Systems. 


Salary Scslei £7,190- 
£14.133 per annum. 

Further particulars end 
application forma may ba 
obtained .from the Btef 
Officer. Imriot-Watt Uni 

Write. do not elione. 
quoting ref. no 44/S3. HI 


Colleges of Higher Education 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

MID-KENT COLLEGE OF 
HIGHERAND FURTHER EDUCATION 

Principal Lecturer 
in Computer Aided 
Engineering 

■ Salary Coal* ’ ' £1 1, 931-El 3,290 (Bar) -£15,01.8 

Applications are Invited for Hie post of Principal Lecturer In 
. Computer Aided Engineering within the Department of 
• Mocrtanloal and Production Enfllnoerir^. 

* . AsubBtentlalclBvelopniantproflramnw has been Initiated to 
taka acoountof the Impaol of rraoro-eloot ran les, computer 
t ' flppfcatlon8 and systapta engineering wllfiln ths manutactiirlna ■ 
■ envlrorimont and Oppllcania will b a expected to ahoweyWenca 
. j. ; of|jraolkial ftnd thBoretlcal axportlas In this area ol work. 

: . For further dated land applioatlon form plaaaaapply to; 
The r Prinolp^l ,M Id- Ken tCodage of Hlflh« rand Further 
education, Horatod, Maldaiono Road, Chatham, Kant ME5 
. 9UQ,Tah Medway (0034) 41001, Ext 240 r Cloalng data for 
- ; completed apRlk^ttoneThuraday.l Soptajntwrim 







on’sdiar 


Thoughts 
about our 
customers 

'Tessa Blackstone the week before last 
[rightly asked why universities and 
polytechnics, as large employers of 


Monday 


Arrive to face my correspondence 
shirked since the previous week. Hid- 
ing the pile under the comer of my lino 
(floor coverings symbolize their own- 
er’s status in the university hierarchy as 
much as in the Civil Service) only helps 
until I trip over it. Excavation now 
reveals the inevitable pile of 
bureaucratic communications with 
contents like: "Your pension calcula- 
tions are enclosed on the accompany- 
ing 24 pages" or "We regret to 
announce the serious injury suffered 


extremely friendly gathering. Meeting labour, have not even made use of 
colleagues involved in the same work cheap labour (my words, not hers) 
usually helps me to clarify my ideas as from the Youth Opportunity Prog- 
wcll as to discover fresh problems. For ramme, let alone helped in the massive 
this reason whenever possible I avoid expansion of the Manpower Services 
the more crowded symposia in favour Commission and the new Y outh Train- 
ed those where some discussion is ing Scheme. 


possible. 


was FE that rose to the challenge 


Most conferences have their memor- of training the trainers and proved 
able mistakes. In Ireland a couple of unexpectedly flexible (all that buried 
months ago this came when the local and brow beaten talent of the lectur- 



mayor, nerves interfering with his 
speech of welcome, told us that the 
Danes founded Bangladesh. Today at 
a time when some of us worry about 


misappropriation 


development I shame. 


ers). But the universities did sweet 
nothing. The answer may not be simply 
ignorance, inertia, introversion or the 
unions, but more commendably 


by the university safety officer, struck programmes funds, I notice a paper I Shame is a basic human emotion, 
down yesterdny by the collapse of his entitled The Lactation of Training I Perhaps through the reading of novels, 
lra f*ii | l j l0 [ n jj n ® Programs jor Third World Develop -' | psychology or professional rivalry, a 


a note on fire drill closely followed by ment Workers. Location would neve: 
an Asian student who inquires whether h ave sounded so good 
university fires alwavs begin at times 
fixed In advance. 

My teaching session this morning Tmircrisiv 
brings the usual problems. Ever since I x 11 U1 
designed this course which appiics Wake up in converted monastery 


ychoiogy 

Location would never J sense of shame still survives even 


Thursday 


some social anthropological skills to 
the needs of rural development mana- 
gers I have struggled with a wide array 
of students' objections to their work as 
well as their doubts about anthropolo- 
gy Itself. These are In addition to trying 
to improve my teaching abilities, over- 
come language and cultural miscon- 


opposite the church of Santa Mana 
dclle Grazle. Apparently the original 
inhabitants vacated the building in 
favour of something warmer in winter, 
but since then the EEC designers have 
taken over. The decor is strikingly 
modern and pleasing, even though it 
does take me 10 minutes to discover 


ceptions and squeeze the course raa- where the bed is concealed. 


terial into the permitted time. 

There is some encouragement 
however. In spite of the problems and 
my inability to offer a simple compre- 
hensive strategy for their work, by the 
middle of the course the students 
become enthusiastic. This continues in 
their work or so the evaluations sug- 
gest. 


Walking through Via Magenta this 
morning to our conference location the 


among full-time tenured university 
staff, however skilfully we remove 
ourselves from life. If library, clerical, 
maintenance, canteen, cleaning and 
porterage facilities skills were dramati- 
cally increased by use of YOPs, embar- 
rassment rather than pragmatic grati- 
tude might dominate. And we would 
also wisn to spare our students the 
embarrassment of the actual presence 
of their contemporaries who did not 
choose their parents with care. 

Over-qualified secretaries on poor 
salaries who “like the university atmos- 
phere" flatter us. but would we and our 
pensioners and the straighl-from- 
schobl students on state grants feel that 


Ail 1 1 , ui lursi iiui an ui me zou.uuu 

banks wofWess school leavers would look 

like park attendants; for these guards Sf v J hrife™ that 

Tuesday «So U tfU f iTc d ,«pf f pS 

more, {dust check if Brazilian, Tanza- . r^h^D^t^ut^hB^ve l 

niail, Guatemalan or whatever origin .T Tidily (w^M point put, has five letters like 

h„SL Returning this morning on a British Tessa Blackstone also noted a con- 


Bemard Crick 


the universities and polys: being a year 
older and having been out ana about, 
they waste less time in (he first year . 
with the silly, trivial, human problems 
of living away from home for the first 
time. But in fact, “doing something 
real' 1 is often less the motive than a 
consequence of wanting to travel and a 
belief in “independency”. My number 
two son has just done four months in a 
bookshop wrapping and despatching, 
two on a kibbutz and six weeks on the 
road in Egypt and Turkey until his 
money ran out. And he now signs on. 

I don’t like that, but he sees it as his 
“right” since he has worked, though 
both his mother and I would keep him 
for the three (two? one?) months left ■ 
for reading. They now like to be 

One of the soundest parts of 
the bran tub of Labour’s 
famous programme was the 
plank on continuing 
education 

independent and to see the world. This 
is no “back to the people” movement, 
but simply a welcome and rather 
American lack of inhibition about 
casual work. 

National policy is so wrong. One of 
the soundest parts of the bran tub of 
Labour's famous programme was the 


Friday 


tore, scouts, beadles or whatever, plank on continuing education - Neil 
^literacy (well, most of us) fcinnock and Philip Whitehead had a 
a YOP sound not merely close to real sense of the real needs of all the 
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small packets to meet specific"^ 
needs: not just extTa-mural expjJS 
slightly, but extra-mural taken E 
and made a central concern 73 
departments, a normal part of adi?. 
contracted work. 

No, not another paean for Birkbed 
and the OU principle. I’ll apw . 
obsessed, and one of them blwK 
own trumpet well enough. RaiL, 
how worthy and how unsung are & , 
five centrally funded full-time reafo 
tial colleges of adult education Ri£ ' 
Coleg Harlech, Fircroft, Hflknk 
and Newbaltle Abbey; and abo fo 
new Northern College mainly funded 
by local authorities and trades ms& 
(not forgetting to wish good luck toi 
similar attempt in Ulster). Take CUtt . 
Harlech, which I know best: ream? 
beautiful, lively, serious and dbo a . 
great provider of events to the local ! 
communities and of summer schools, |i 
was founded in 1927 as a volunta 
body to give a residential experienced! 
liberal studies to young workers, m 
return to and strengthen their com- . 
munities and unions. 

It has become almost entirely de- 
voted to a full-time two-year diptoai . 
of the University of Wales with special- 
isms. Sixty-eight percent ofitsstudents '< 
over a decade have gone on to firs 1 
degree courses and 90 percent to son 
form of further full-time study, lb' 
students are excellent, I've examined - 
them and taught the product. Andifi; 
was never exclusively Welsh, im, 
about half the students come from - 
outside the Principality. 

Thus its academic standard is tog) ; 
nnd it proves, once again, how luges , 
the pool of ability: tar more people , 
who miss out on or muck up school! 
opportunities can not only raetdji 
benefit later but, I am convinced, tel r 
more out of it later. The staff arena 1 
more mature. Mixing with the 18 to 21 
nee group all the time can have a bad 
effect. r, 

Now it is endlessly debalabk : ■ 
whether the Coleg has been right to i 
turn itself so decidedly into a second : 
chance feeder to the university 1 * 
Moloch; and also to be so proud of te 
nationnl standing in Britain. There ui 
case for a definitely Welsh nation, 
institution, in which others can study;*' 
broader case even (as I have saM . 
before) for all higher education w 
cultivate local roots. There is a legjfr 1 .. 
mate and essential Wclshness In (M 


I Xu- J r f? a fL with, YAHOO country. But there was nothing specifi- tion in Wales even apart from Weli- 
I nt ° Ut ’ k® 5 ^ ve l° ,ters Hke cally or exclusively socialist in arguing studies and language. But the Weld 

iKRUUi). (in effect) for a relative shift of re- pride in educational achievement: 


to increase the 
subscription. 


level of the onffee sh *H il, 8 we cannot see- until before coming up. A snag, she said, is 

level of the coffee too late. But that is too clbse to home that they can rompete forTobs with the • 

- u, ,i .... f0T many “development’’ programmes: ordinary school leaver: buL an advan. 


Tessa Blackstone also noted a con- sources from three year, straight-from- 
sry (rend among the favoured young: school full-time into a continuing 
e year. ofT fashion - that spon- education entitlement for all. 
neous movement of the Three A* I am surprised that Sir Keith hasn't 
veiled young to do something real” reached the same conclusions by 
:fore coming up. A snag, she said, is another route! '‘self-help” and adult 
at they can compete for jabs with the .education can cut across both old 


pride in educational achievement:** 
recognized by the English, enn conn* ; 
diet their own proper Welshness. . . 

I’m less and less sold on the idea oil, . 
common high culture: the life ot «; . 

E rovinccs must feed and restrain int- 
ureaucratizing centre. I notice now w ■ 
the great University of Edinburg 


u ” v " 

of d rnost F h ? ther tor yvork experience can easU (l) "Notwithstanding the Labou 
traSees who do eSme toSitas with? Iy ^ impressed the fqnn re- and the Public Service Labour 
bSSnfc new edSonal Md kSiS 9P i,ed ^' atl academ e dissertation, (ions Act. a public, sector em| 
PSvrork ^vrithih?ver? 8hSrt a ^ pomt. While ruc- may terinlnate the employment 

cesafol -deveropmciit” , is. more Ire, employee without cause.” (I 


But the main advantage may be to 

International Union View 


(1) "Notwithstanding the Labour code 
and the Public Service Labour Rela- 
tions Act. a public, sector employer 
may terminate the employment of an 
employee without cause.” (Bill 3, 


to non-degree work tor mature stu- stressing its international reputation- 
dents, to offer more hig her studies in That is one way. J : 

Tf*nilFP fsilfc on destroying the effective , 

V - Ictlld individuals and associations P 1 ^ . . 

_ , ; a • • . 4; their civil liberties and collective » 

victim to . . ^ 

‘cash restraint’ ln« a ^ , l£^ 0, h£S? : 


Public Sector Restraint Act). 


probWvIng, I g’&jBtlSSSB. S? Si 

issess these Drac- I aovomment of British r/,lnmhiA ■ in npm ! al 


. able TegisJatiorf ti^miidsterof unW^ 

. .tirgue.oyex th^approach yye favour, fflyhffv ^ ‘ *< slties. science and communications, 

..and howmochglmsy .papf/ ( aaM1 - f le f * r 8 of Dr * p - McGreer, himself a faculty 


Sd ^ ^ gpyenimem of British Columbia,-: In prtbationary 

i •£: of Md©rttanding the name of financial restraint, will P taaitomptl 

5 }° thepty. And we do not. try to assess abolish tenure for academic in -Jr! 


period is five years. 


Iri attempting to explain this remark- 
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attack by this government In tne P^*. 
Such actions do not give academic^ , 
any reason to believe the 
assurances that this govemmeni 
respect academic freedom. It 
even clear, morepver, that he ; nW » 
was consulted on. the legislation jot* ^ V; - 
to its introduction. ' r ' 

■ Although the BC government . 

islation entails the f 110 ® 1 


ro w^th tfre« j 

• -Vldrinb.- Milan’ ! 'iutDOli^rlt mialltV 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Margin of error in peer review 


Sir, -Your peer review of politics 

/ Tfjru A .-I a ft ...U r . 1 


( THES , August 51 should not be 
accepted unreservedly. While it identi- 
fies four or five centres of excellence 


judged by the research criterion, the 
remainder seem to me very much 
subject to a margin of error. The 
difficulty is compounded by the prob- 
lem of delimiting politics compared 
with the other subjects of the peer 
review. To illustrate the point, what is 
on offer at Cambridge to the student of 
politics in terms modern history would, 
if taken into account, lift that centre of 
learning appreciably. 

The murgin of error is affected by the 
lumpiness produced by the mobility 
and publication rate of individual scho- 
lars. A single publication, perhaps 
never to be repeated, may confer 
distinction on an institution. Again, a 
single scholar may raise the status of 
successive institutions. An illustration 

Police research 

Sir, - Your report referring to critic- 
isms of my research report “Are the 
Police Fair" ( THES . August 5) con- 
tains a number of inaccuracies. To my 
knowledge Mr Alan Wuton has not 
criticizciTit and certuinly Dr Anderson 
lias not replied to any such criticism. 
Thut debate refers to entirely separate 

R ublicotionsof the Social Affairs Unit. 

evertheless, the remarks attributed 
to Dr Baldwin (who i assume to be 
John not ‘Robert*) deserves some 
reply. 

In fact. I have some sympathy for his 
view: it may, indeed, seem harsh to 
condemn a whole discipline for the 
misdemeanours of a few. However, 
while those whom I criticize may be a 


few, they arc, unfortunately, an in- 
fluential few. The image theyjnirvcy of 
the police as a malign influence is 
disseminated in popular textbooks; 
contained in the most widely cited 
references; contributes to the assump- 
tions underlying research on related 
topics, such as race relations; is pre- 
sumed by those engaging in sociologi- 
cally-informed polemic (especially fol- 

Training engineers " 

Sir, - The Engineering Council's first 
statement on "Enhanced and Ex- 
tended Undergraduate Engineering 
Degree Courses" (THES. August 5) 
sets out a number of recommenoations 
to improve the initial education and 
training of engineers at nil levels. 
While there are points of detail with 
which I might argue, I very much 
welcome the whole tenor of tne state- 
ment with its emphasis on multi- 1 
dlsiciplinary education, an understand- 
ing of business and the need for 
engineers to keep abreast of their 
markets and innovation. 

. If the challenges facing industry are 
to be met successfully, then at least 
equal emphasis will have to be placed 
on the initial and continuing formation 
of technicians and technician en- 
gineers. Proper provision of market 


is Professor Sammy Fmcr. continuous- 
ly creative for decades, who has 
adorned in turn keele. Manchester, 
and Oxford. 

There is a danger in politics that the 
grant-financed machine - data-bank 
and computer - may take over and 
supplant creative thought. In the 19fi0& 
and 1970s a terrible languor befell 
British political science due to three 
reasons: a complacency with institu- 
tions that mirrored the wider com- 
placency of society, a close identity on 
the part of many political scientists 
with the Labour Party, and a lack of 
critical distance between leading poli- 
tico! scientists and leading politicians. 
There is now in 19H3 every sign of fresh 
thinking, but in its time this languor 
affected centres of excellence along 
with the rest. When I investigated the 
subject as an independent observer a 
year ago, I whs told rcpcutcdly that 

lowing the 19K1 riots); forms tin integ- 
ral purl of an Open University course; 
anti bus begun to inform journalistic 
treatments of police issues. The 
sociological profession docs hear some 
corporate responsibility for allowing 
this false image to go largely unchal- 
lenged. 

Although it was dearly beyond its 
scope to refer to all contributions to 
this topic, my report did address itself 
to research and argument which has 
now, sadly, become received sociolo- 

S ical wisdom. It is precisely because 1 
0 care 8bout my discipline that 1 am 
unprepared lo allow such a view to go 
unchallenged. However, since my re- 
port dcnrly commends some sociolo- 
gical research, it should be clear that 
not all sociologists arc guilty of the 
failings identified therein. It is because ! 
these honourable exceptions have 
gone largely unheard, that the time has 
come to challenge this prevailing view 
more forcefully. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. A. J. WADDINGTON, 

University of Reading. 

YTS scheme 

Sir, - 1 refer to. your article “Universi- 
ties failing to support YTS” la The 
THES (July 29). 

Since early 1981 we. at the Universi- 
ty of Surrey, have been running a 
variety of Manpower Services Com- 
mission schemes and programmes. 

At Surrey we were involved with the 
Youth Opportunities Programme for 
over two years and of tne 20 or so 
young people engaged on the scheme 
all but three went on to find appren- 
ticeships and cadetships. Last year we 
ran a very successful Unified Vocation- 
al Preparation scheme for ten young 
employees of the university. We have 
provided work experience for a large 
number of young people on MSC- 
sponsored schemes run by the local 


oriented multi-disciplinary engineer 1 
innovators at the top implies also 
proper provision for those who have to 
carry out the detailed work. My council 
is working with engineering companies 
to develop and keep up to date BTEC 
courses for technicians and technician 
engineers wh6.wiH stiU be employed 
well into the twenty-first cenlurp. We 
would welcome collaboration with the 
Engineering Council to match the 
development of the professional and 
the technician teams. 

Yours folthfully, ; 

H. N. RAINE* Chairman, 

Business & Technician Education 
Council. 


Blind students 

Sir,.- Congratulations to blind student 
Pauline MacDonald,' (THES, July 22) 
who has recently received her honours 
degree at I^dds University. • 

Readers may like to kribw that the 


college of technology, and on Septem- 
ber 5 we will commence a 12-month 
programme under the Youth Training 
Scheme. For this latest venture under 
the MSC umbrella we will be providing 
places for 20 young people and the 
university will be acting as a managing 
agent. 

We have enjoyed devising and run- 
ning the programmes and have nt the 
same time gained a lot of knowledge 
about the various schemes. If any 
university would be interested in learn- 
ing more about setting up . a YTS, 
'scheme, we would be only too willing 
to offer any help we can. 

Yours faithfully, * 
j L. J, KAIL. / . . 

University of Surrey. ... ' , .' 


Manchester was not what it was and 
(hut it was living on the humpnf former 
glories. 

In spite of the machines it is still the 
insight and independence of the indi- 
vidual scholar that count . Again and 
again we are led to believe that it is (he 
data that counts, yet write-ups of 
expensive data-collection exercises 
such as Butler and Stokes' Political 
Change in Britain are failed interpreta- 
tions. There are a few masters in 
British political science ami many 
journeymen, few masterpieces and 
much routine. To the student I would 
say: seek out the masters and cleave to 
them. 

Yours sincerely, 

KENNETH BORGIN. 

21 The Hawthorns, 

Whitehall Road, 

Woodford Green, 

Essex. 

Nautical education 
Sir, - It seemed unfortunate that your 
recent report on unuticul education 
(THES. August 5) did not mention 
Ihntthc four centres being proposed by 
the Nuiional Advisory Bouy are South 
Tyneside, Liverpool, Southampton 
and Plymouth and that the case for 
them was cogently argued in extensive 
documents submitledto the board and 
supported by an HMI report. 

Inc committee which reversed the 
narrow decision of the board is there- 
fore (0 be congratulated in identifying 
the essence of the problem which is no 
less than the survival of nautical educa- 
tion in this country and all that means 
for British shipping and its obvious 
overtones for defence. Rationalization 
is in fact long overdue as was recom- 
mended by the Rochdale committee in 
1970. 

What is not generally understood is 
the considerable expense of nautical 
education, and with increasing tech- 
nology it will become more -so: -ship 
Simulators Cost Upward Of£lm. Nautic- 
al education is best concentrated in a 
few centres with easy access to a range 
of advanced science and engineering 
disciplines. 

Indeed, so important do we think 
this locally that the Cadet Schooh 
formerly part of the Plymouth College 
of Further Education, is now to be- 
come part of the faculty of maritime 
studies of the polytechnic. U also 

f appears that Fleetwood and Liverpool 
lolytechnics are contemplating a simi- 
ar move-, if, on occasions, the board 
acts politically, it is a reassurance that 
the committee can be statesman-like 
and it generates a certain confidence 
that NAB is able to steer educational 
planning issues which are hallonal 
rather than regional or local 
Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL ROBBINS, 

Director, 

Plymouth Polytechnic. 

Cheshire fees 

Sir, - I write; to correct a mislead ing 
impression given by your report 
(THES, July 291 concerning remission 
of fees in Cheshire further education 
colleges. 

It was jmplied in your report that the 
Liberal group on the' county cbuncil 
hqd acted as the US Cavaliy in reselling 
further education students from , the 
bows arid arrows Of an outrageous 
(attune. - that of being charged foes. 
This Is wrong. The Liberal group in 
alliance with the Tories form 
Cheshire’s ruling adminis|ratlon. It 
was they who promoted ihjs attadk’ on 
FE (as opposed to school) students! It 


A worm’s eye view 
of mission control 


Before the National Advisory Body 
pronounces on its distribution of the 
dwindling number of pound notes in 
the central pool for advanced higher 
education - as well as on the future of 
student numbers, subjects, depart- 
ments and institutions - it is perhaps 
timely (o pause and consider the body's 
current stock among those who will be 
charged with making its recommenda- 
tions work. This worm's-cyc view is 
timely since all judgments, favourable 
and unfavourable, issued after the 
release of the “national plan" will 
naturally be accused of special 
pleading. 

First of all wc should recognize (he 
extent to which the reputations of 
individuals and institutions with a 
powerful influence over the way in 
which the system has developed in the 
last deende are tied up with the future 
of the body. The local authorities. Her 
Majesty’s Inspectorate, the National 
Association 01 Teachers in Further nnd 
Higher Education, the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics nnd the 
Council for Nntionai Academic 
Awards have nil invested heavily, 
although their representatives have 
been insulated by Inc curiously English 
device of service “in a personal capac- 
ity". As a result of this device wc nave 
had the unedifying spectacle of alterna- 
tive "readings" of board papers and 
discussions by individuals apparently 
trading, but not formally authorized to 
trade, on behalf of their organizations. 
All such representatives justify (heir 
participation as a necessary and con- 
structive step towards more rational 
planning for the sector. In doing so 
they have accepted compromises, 
some of which have locked them into 
decisions without any discussions of 
constructive alternatives. 

For a start the adjective "interim" 
has been dropped from the title of the 
body and from all official; descriptions 
of Its functions. This has produced a 
more felicitous acronym, and streng- 
thened the hand of those inside the 
body urging those of us outside to 


accept the shott-term pain of surgery in 
the interests 6f longer-term therapy. 
More seriously, our representatives 
have with a few hiccups accepted first 
what they are primarily engaged upon is 
a cost-cutting exercise ana secondly 
that a competent and responsible exer- 
cise can dc cnxried out within the 
body's tight timetable. 

Both of these latter decisions (even if 
they are more fairly characterized as 

S uiescence than agreement) have 
e-ranging implications, as the 
documentary evidence confirms, .First 
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Keaaers may like to knovy tnat tne 
Royal Nntionai Institute for the Blind 
is now. helping tfopther,,34Q visually 
handicapped students, like Pauline; in 
.Universities, pqlytechnlcs and colleges. 

throughout the uK. . ‘ 

RNJB’s stUdertt adviser? discuss 
rtudy ; mefhods fiind careers, and provide 
gr^nts to offset ^ddlUonfel 1 extents 
luchas'fbL.tabevre'cordersor'br^ire 
equipment: RNIB’s ^ studerit-liWtfffes 
transcribe 1 books : into brel I le and 


c6rd then! on tape for individual stu- 1 
dent? on deipand.. ' ; •, : . 

■ RNIB also 'publishes, jointly With 
thO National Bureau for, Handicapped 
Students, a leaflet for students arid 
staff Blind and pardaflv sighted stu- 
dents in college which is available In 

^ braille, or oh tape free from 
, , 224 Qreat Portland Street,:.. 
; LOndon’ W1N.6A A. ’ . ' :i 

. Ybiirs sliicefoly? . 'V •,: :; 

' LU CILLfe HALL. - S, 1 ; d, j; ' 

[Letters fbr publication shoidd brrive 
fiy Tuesday mprniiigj They should be 
as short as Dpsstbk , (tnd wrluetf on 
i one side ■■ thp 'pdper. The '■ editor 

them:. If h&cfsdry, 


was the Labour group, ip conjunction 
with the non-political members of the 
education committee, which defeated 
the move. It l$'the Labour group, too. 
which hiis unremittingly- nijjhtahteci 
Cheshire's, disgraceful fpijure to give 


No, the redBkim in this matter have 
been the Tory/LiberaL Alliance \ nt 
County Hall. And It was they who had 
the'red feces w|ien obliged to withdraw 
their discriminatory policy at full c<?un- 


S uiescence than agreement) have 
e-ranging implications, as the 
documentary evidence confirms, .First 
there is the body's ''consultative pap- 
er”, now being considered by institu- 
tions, on the future shape of provision. 
Much has been made of the “converg- 
ence” between this nnd other state- 
ments in circulation: another consulta- 
tive paper from the CNAA and the 
final report Of the Leverhulme semi- 
nars. But any convergence is superfi- 
cial. 

■ The NAB,. •unlike Ihe CNAA and 
Leverhulme, begins from a political 
point determined by the Government: 
that a way must be found to. keep the 
age participation rate . - respectable 
while, saving money.-. Although Ihe 
document is, drafted in neutral terms . it 
is hot hard to discern ,a favoured 
solution' of open access (a revised 
■Robbins principle) at less cost through 
shorter courses ■ nnd . reform of the 
academic year* Unlike the other .two 
papers NAB’s ignores the principle of 
■'‘even-handedness’ 1 across the binary 
line and. the role of research ana 
scholarship in ’the public sector..,. . 

' On research it . is revealing (hat 
another NAB paper' has been circu- 
lated . fpr comment suggesting holding 
back even more of the. pool for com- 
petitive reallocation by tne body. This 
prospect could be devastating for. loft- 
cart institutions deleifmiped fo majii- 
tuin viable, academic compjuhitlea ns 
the average i ttnlt,.cdrt. 1 '.ih‘us higher 


confident that within the NAB there is 
the brain-power and awareness of 
issues that could lead in sensible re- 
commendations about relative costs 
and demand for different subjects (the 
sophistication nf the papers from their 
various working groups affirms (his). 

I am equally convinced that this 
cannot be accomplished by September . 
Instead the first NAB national plan will 
assign cash and student numbers to 
programme areas that not only col- 
lapse a spectrum of costs and demand 
within each (think of “languages and 
literature" or “other technology'') but 
also ignore the one quarter of CN A A- 
va I id a ted work that is concentrated in 
combined studies or multi-subject 
courses. The plan will, moreover, 
through a reliance on outmoded De- 
partment nf Education and Science 
criteria for “class hours" and the 
weighting of part-time students, at best 
foil to acknowledge and at worst dam- 
ace the schemes of those institutions 
wlio have significantly revised teaching 
methods in the interest of greater 
efficiency ur moved towards a desir- 
able integration of full-time and part- 
time work. 

Acquiescence to this extent means, 
sadly, that the non-governmental par- 
ticipants have cashed in powerful 
potential assets in terms of indepen- 
dent judgment for the poor bargain nf 
participation in a rushed and uncon- 
vincing operation. The Government 
has succeeded, more than it could 
perhaps have dared to hope, in an 
exercise of co-option. 

Motives for cooperation have, of 
course, varied. Inspectors have gained 
a new angle for leverage over curricu- 
lum design. The Nalflic representa- 
tives, for whom higher education is 
> only part of a larger constituency , have 
seen no particular danger in a fall in the 
unit of resource or? one side of the 
' binary divide against Ihe background 
of their wider responsibility for non- 
advanced further education. The CDP 
, remain engaged, despite one resigna- 
tion and another formidable outburst 
of dissent (their secretary has re- 
minded us (hat his members serve "in a 
persona] capacity"), and perhaps see a 
chance to recoup some ground lost to 
the upstart colleges and institutes of 
higher education In the maelstrom of 
the mid-1970s diversification of 
teacher training. The local authorities 
are holding on, well aware that in that 
part of the fiscal equation crudely 
termed "topping-up" they will retain 
final control over most marginal cases. 

.Then there is the CNAA, highly 
conscious of ils current profitability 
(the product chiefly of "windfall" extra 


registrations on’ its courses in the woke 
or UGC-Insplred cuts in university 
student numbers) and its possession of 
the only really detailed archive of 


information about the system. The 
council has, to its credit, agonized 
hardest and most publicly about the 
price of participation. This price must 
‘ surely include not only .the effective 
end of its initiative on '‘partnership In 
validation" but also a rift between 
officers and members. 

In public relations terms what we 
liave received,; most eloquently . from, 
the bonrd’s .energetic chairman, i$ a 
mixture of threat arid reassurance: 
institutions not cooperating fully with- 
in the body's hurriedly devised and 
confusing questionnaire on plans for 
1984/85 nave been told that it they are 
incapable of forward planning the job 
will . be done for. them. Individuals 


expressing doubts have been urged to 
ba realistic In the fece of Treasury-led 
demands and the certainly (hat if the . 


l.cil. Tf the Liberals h$xt year care to 
upport the- introducflofi of EMAs, 

iuIII Iu ImHnlno •' hA ’ f imllf'* 


SI- ' A< . b.' ** of accusation, of . bad 
dcl=rmlpoc| B t o mail 1“®“' 

Ihi" a v ic™ e 8, SSrtS A?tafcS SSf bfcy.ad AffiSn. U 

arilfidEll5 8 dei?i^3 Ta is - ’ reminds me particularly o.E the Amer- 

: . Secondly; fiiifre |s’ the Question of Sio? of 0 , SffiJ cSucad ^fe C foLi?n 
what n nations jrtroWlotfc like. 

ruSsfwtt as 


: .Secondly; there is the question of 
what n nations,! pi an,' will look like. 
Most of us will have sympathy with the 





